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Preface. 

The present work is the outcome of twelve years’ 
study of the life and customs of the Kharia tribe. During 
the latter part of this period my son Ramesh Chandra 
Roy was associated with me in the investigations. 

The KhariS tribe, in their three divisions, is spread 
over such a wide area that local variations of the customs 
recorded in this volume necessarily occur. As the 
Diidh section of the tribe has its stronghold in the 
Ranchi District of Chota-Nagpur, the Dhelki section in 
the Jashpur State of the Central Provinces, and the Hill 
or Pahari section in the Mayurbhahj State of Orissa, we 
have taken the customs and institutions of the three sec¬ 
tions of the tribe in those three areas respectively as the 
standard, and described them with comparative fullness, 
noting only certain important variations among the 
Kharias settled elsewhere. The three sections of the 
tribe represent three successive levels of primitive cul¬ 
ture, and thus furnish fruitful material to the beginner 
in the study of social anthropology for a comparative 
study and clear comprehension of the earlier stages in 
the evolution of human culture. Such studies might 
advantageously precede the study of text-books dealing 
with the principles of social Anthropology. 

My most grateful thanks are due to Dr. R. R. Marett, 
one of the greatest living authorities in Anthropology, 
for the illuminating Foreword that he has so kindly 
written fot this work. 1 desire to take this opportunity 
of expressing my cordial thanks to our numerous 
Khaj*ia friends who most readily helped us in our 
investigations. Although the number of our Kharia in¬ 
formants have been too numerous to mention individually 
by name, yet I should not omit to express our sense of 
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special indebtedness to the Rev. Samuel Bage—a Kharia 
Protestant Missionary, and three Khapia teachers, Babus 
Patras Dungdiing, Nuas Kerketta and Ignace Soreng, 
and to Babu Prem Prakas Kerketta—a College student, 
for supplying us with certain items of information and 
throwing light on a few doubtful points of interpretation. 
To the Rev. Father Marcus Tetetehoin, so far the only 
Kharia Catholic Missionary, we are indebted for the 
Kharia names of some medicinal roots and herbs and 
the method of using them. To the Rev. Father L. 
Cardon, S. J., and the Rev. Father H. Gallagher, S. J., 
who have lived and worked arhong the Kharias for 
several years, we are indebted not only for kindly show¬ 
ing us their short notes (published for private circula¬ 
tion among Catholic Missionaries) regarding certain 
customs of the Dudh and Dhelki Kharias respectively, 
but also for helpful discussions regarding certain items of 
Kharia custom and belief. Finally, our grateful thanks are 
due to Prof. P.C. Mahalanobia, M. A. (Cantab), I.E.S., of 
the Presidency College. Calcutta, for the trouble he kindly 
took in helping my son Ramesh Chandra Roy, in the 
calculation of the anthropometric data and generally 
helping him in his anthropometric analysis. 

The system of transliteration of Indian names and 
words followed in this work has been the same as that 
used in my book entitled ,l Oraon Religion and Customs ' 1 , 
and explained in the Preface to that work. 


Ranchi (India) 
March , 1937. 


S. C. Roy. 
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% 

R. R. MARETT, M'. A., D. Sc. (Oxon.), . 
LL. D., F.B.A. 

There is a saying that ‘the world knoivs little of 
its greatest men’, and I am inclined to apply it to the 
case of Mr. Roy and India. Nay, I dare say that in this 
country too his books, printed as they are in India, are 
not often.seen in the windows of our booksellers; though 
over here few of my anthropological brethren, to do 
them justice, would seem to be unfamiliar with his writ* 
ings. But, as regards India, I have a strong suspicion 
that there still prevails a general lack of interest among 
the cultured classes in respect to the diversified customs 
of their ancient land, teeming as it is with folk who 
have worked out the problem of life for themselves in 
a thousand different patterns, all alike worthy of inten¬ 
sive study oil the part of one who- would understand 
the laws of human life in order to improve it. Now 1 
•doubt if there is any part of the world that can compete 
with India in the sheer number of those who are anxious 
to fra in e a philosophy of life, and to do their best to 
live up to it. Quite rightly, however, they associate 
this philosophy as intimately aB possible with their 
religion; for, since philosophy and religion are in com¬ 
mon concerned with ultimate questions, this is undoubt¬ 
edly the attitude of mind most likely to unify and 
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harmonize the Badly distracted energies and aspirations 
of the human spirit. 

But, if on the whole of inferior status, science, as 
the study of the actual conditions that; have hitherto 
attended and in some sense determined the develop¬ 
ment of all- life, and of our own life in particular, 
deserves its fair share of attention from the seeker after 
the highest and most comprehensive truth. Idealism 
makes sickly food unless a pinch of realism be added by 
way of salt. Just as a healthy soul involves a healthy 
body, so the quest of spiritual good entails a reason¬ 
able acquaintance with the art of retaining our pre¬ 
carious hold on the surface of this planet. As earth- 
bound creatures we owe it to our higher selves not 
to neglect those lower things which happen to he 
essential to our continued existence. Nor is it simply 
a matter of keeping on good terms with matter. As 
members of society we condition one another from 'with¬ 
out no less than, so far as real sympathy is established, 
we can do so from within. Hence history and such 
historical disciplines as sociology and social psychology 


can well afford to aim at an objective treatment analo¬ 
gous to, if distinct from, the empiricism of the physical 
sciences. Before spiritual contact can be made between 
one people and another, they must harve come to realize 
in a more or less disinterested manner the nature of the 
differences that beep them apart. An engineer would 
be a fool if he tried to throw a bridge across a river 
without having previously explored the further bank. 
Thus, though I believe that Kipling’s jingle about Hast 
being East and West West involves no more than a 
half-truth, the most well-meaning efforts of Europe to 
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promote a mutual understanding of our several needs, 
so that we may the more usefully give and take, must 
have little result unless India is willing to take an equal 
hand in the game, And it must begin with acquiring 
an adequate self-knowledge. At present, I think, we at 
this end know our Europe for all the good and the bad 
that it contains far better than the educated Indian 
knows his India; nor indeed does he often know his own 
part of India as thoroughly as objective methods would 
help him very easily to do. 

Now it would be an impertinence were I to touch 
on those difficulties caused by caste which may be partly 
responsible for that slight air of self-righteousness 
with which some of my Indian students—though by 
no means all—are wont to profess entire ignorance of 
the habits of certain of their more backward folk, 
almost as if the latter belonged to another order of 
Nature. But this at least may be said for science that 
it recognizes no taboos. For the pure man of science 
all things are pure. Unfortunately the ‘man in the street,’ 
—who is to be found wherever there are streets, and 
often too where there are none—indulges in his ‘colour- 
prejudice’ and what not, and thus accentuates those 
superficial peculiarities that form the chief excuse for 
all kinds of sectional selfishness. I can testify that in 
my own case anthropology has convinced me, once 
for all, of the utter narrowness of such an outlook. 
May I then venture to recommend to India—and I 
speak more especially to young India, with which I 
am in closest touch—to master and to help forward the 
anthropological study of their own country? Again 
and again 1 have noted in the examination papers of 




some Indian student a real, gift for the subject; though 
sometimes one eannot but suspect that he is exploiting 
that gift for what profit it may yield at the moment. 

I would, then, that Mr. Roy might convert a host—I 
observe with pleasure that he has converted his son to 
follow in his footsteps; for this way, I am sure, lies not 
only present enlightenment but the future moral 
welfare of India. 

By way of postscript I might perhaps be allowed to 
make a few suggestions, directly arising out of my experi¬ 
ence as a teacher of Anthropology, that may serve to 
guide a beginner through the veritable jungle with which 
the student of primitive life is faced—a prospect so 
alarming that too often he withdraws in cowardly despair. 
Such trouble, I think, comes from starting from the 
wrong end of the subject, and filling the head with long 
words and sweeping theories derived from text-books of 
the epitomizing type. But anthropology is a science 
that thrives on induction—-in other words, proceeds from 
the particular to the general, and throughout adapts its 
architecture to the nature of its material. I recommend, 
then, that by way of a start our student should read some 
monograph—or, better still, several of them, so that he 
should be led to draw comparisons on his own account— 
wherein is set forth what I might call the biography of 
some social group of simple habits in all its wealth of 
detail. Moreover, for the Indian student—since, like charity, 
anthropology should begin at home—1 recommend 
that he acquaint himself with some of the simple folk 
who dwell near at hand. In and about Chota-Nagpur, for 
instance, he will find plenty of suitable specimens, with 
the additional advantage that Mr. Roy will be at his 
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elbow to show him exactly how such facts need to be 
treated. 


Now there are technical matters, such as the anthro¬ 
pometry or the linguistics, that provide tough meat 
calling for a matured power of digestion; but this objec¬ 
tion does not apply to most of the social anthropology, 
which consequently can be assimilated by any mind that 
comes to it with that appetite for fresh experience which 
so often deserts a sophisticated palate. After all, there 
is an elemental quality in the simple life that ought to 
appeal to the young, more especially if we believe with 
the psychologists that a certain recapitulation of rudim¬ 
entary tendencies is implicit in mental development. Let 
it be noted, too, that the simple life ought to be, and, as 
Mr. Roy proves, can be, described in simple language ; 
all that parade of terminological grandiloquence being 
singularly inappropriate in regard to peoples possessed of 
no more than a vocabulary expressive of their very limited 
outlook. Science at its best is the enemy of all cant, and 
what it asks of its devotee is only that he should try to 
be objective in his attitude towards nature, including 
human nature—that, as it were, he should forget himself 
in the object. This principle applied to the empirical 
study of Man means that, above all else, it is necessary 
to seek to put oneself in the other fellow’s place. 

Translated, then, into terms of method, the principle 
in question bids us begin by forming a picture of the 
habitat, and of its demands on folk who for the most 
part depend on it directly, and, owing to the feebleness 
of their arts, are not in a position to modify it greatly ; 
but, on the contrary, are largely at the mercy of a Nature 
untamed and correspondingly harsh. Thus, without going 
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outside the little world of the Kharias, >ve have a sharp 
economic contrast as between the hillmen who mostly 
depend on hunting and the gathering of the spontaneous 
produce of the jungle ; the Dhelkis, who, though on the 
right side of the line that divides the food-raiser from 
the mere food-collector, are still addicted to the wasteful 
method of jhiim cultivation ; and, finally, the Dudh 
section of the population who understand terracing, and, 
in general, have a better command over their food-supply. 
Here, then, are all the makings of an intensive study of 
human ecology within a single and manageable area. 

Passing from environmental control to social orgaiza- 
tion, we need not be accused of overdoing the economic 
interpretation of history if we detect a close correlation 
between the conditions of the food-quest and the forms 
of social grouping respectively associated therewith. A 
demographic survey will immediately reveal differences 
in sheer density of population that cannot fail to affect 
the degree of co-operation possible in each set of circum¬ 
stances. Thus we find every grade of social cohesion 
from the collectivism of a rude family system to a nascent 
individualism involving distinctions of rank—one that, 
however, does not interfere with intermarriage and freedom 
of intercourse. At the same time there develops a 
centralized authority, so that the community through its 
acknowledged representatives has a far better chance of 
holding its own in the face of all ihose modem tendencies 
that threaten to rob the lesser peoples of that indivi¬ 
duality which is their birthright and the source of their 
spiritual strength. 

This last consideration leads us on to the subject of 
the moral life which it must be the supreme task of 
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Social Anthropology to endeavour to view as it were 
from the inside. But a primitive community does not 
‘wear its heart on its sleeve’. It is comparatively easy 
to provide it with an exterior history ; but, however 
thorough and replete with statistics, this can never 
suffice as a true account until supplemented with a 
portrayal, as intimate as it can be made, of the ‘soul’ of 
the people concerned. .Needless to say, one must be able 
to commune with them in their own tongue, and must 
have acquired the social tact that will alone persuade 
them to impart the ‘lore’—the songs, proverbs and bo 
forth—that is the key to their inner life. 

It is, however, needless to explain to an inhabitant 
of India that the final clue to the whole character of a 
people is provided by the religion,-a term, however, that 
must be understood in a liberal sense, so as to include a 
great deal that, to an educated mind, might seem to verge 
on superstition or even magic. Here let the student start 
from exterior facts open to direct observation, such as 
the whole system of rites, both occasional and periodic, 
and especially from the latter which will yield a com' 
plete guide to the ‘calendar customs’, or, as one may 
call it, the religious year. Then comes the more delicate 
task of interpreting all this ritual, one that needs not only 
knowledge of the language, but sympathy and an open 
mind; for a very crude symbolism will often be found 
to co-exist with feelings, thoughts and actions worthy 
of admiration as a credit to our common humanity. 

So much, then, for what I deem to be the only 
fruitful method of that insight into human conduct and 
character which Social Anthropology is able to bestow 
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on every friend of mankind, and I am sure that Mr. 
Roy’s work is a model of how such research should be 
conducted. So my advice to India is, briefly, this: 
Learn to Know Thyself. 


Exeter College, ) 
Oxford. j 


It. R. Marett. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HABITAT AND POPULATION. 

(i) Habitat. 

The succession of lull-ranges in the Orissa Feudatory 
States and Chota .Nagpur, rolls back towards Central 
India . In various parts on the tops and slopes and at the 
foot of these hills and in the valleys between them and 
on the plateaux formed by them, different aboriginal 
tribes have their home . Of these tribes the Kharias are 
one of the most interesting and widely scattered . 

There is a considerable but fluctuating' immigrant 
Local Distri* Kharia population in Assam and its 
button. neighbouring Bengal District of Jalpai- 

guri. Offshoots of the tribe strayed generations ago into 
the highlands of the Bankura District in West Bengal 
and the southern borders of the Bengal District of 
Midnapore, and became Hiuduized. The principal habitat 
of the Kharias, however, extends from the central hill- 
ranges of the Mayurbhanj State of Orissa in the south¬ 
east and the hills of Singbhum and Manbhum districts 
to the north of Mayurbhanj, through the hills and 
plateaux of the Ranchi District now in Bihar and the 
Sambalpur District in Orissa, and fourteen out of the 
twenty-four Feudatory States of Orissa and the adjoining 
Central Provinces States of Jashpur, Udaipur, Raigarh, 
Sakti and Sarangaph in the middle, to as far west as the 
Bilaspur, Raipur,Drug and Chhindwara Districts of the 
Central Provinces. 
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This wide area forms part of the “Central Belt” of 


India, and lies roughly between 20° and 
23° North Latitude and 79° and 87° East 


Natural 

features. 


Longitude. In the extreme east of this belt dwell the 
Erenga or Hill Kharias, in the middle the Dudh Kharias, 
and in the west the Delhi or Dhelki Kharias with a sprin¬ 
kling of Dudh Kharias . Roughly speaking, this extensive 
habitat of the Kharias presents the appearance of an 
ill-shapen uneven trough flanked on the. east by the 
Simlipal hill-ranges of Mayurbhanj and the Dalma range 
of Manbhflra which rise to an elevation of about 3,000 
feet above the sea-level and on the west by the plateau 
formed by the Satpura, Hills in the Chhindwara District, 
of the Central Provinces at an elevation of more than 
2,000 feet above the level of. the sea, and with its lowest 
depression nearer the western end in the plains districts 
of Bilaspur and Drug than in the middle . With the 
exception of these comparatively low-lying plains areas', 
the Kharia country consists mainly of a rugged mass of 
wooded hills and comparatively open elevated plateaux 
intersected by hill-streams and interspersed here and there 
with comparatively fertile river-valleys . 

The Hill Kharias have their stronghold in the wildest 
Habitat of the parts of this area, in the. Simlipal range of 
Hill Kharias. the Mayurbhanj State, and have spread 
further to the north in the hills of the Singbhum (Dhal- 
bhum Pargana) and Manbhiim Districts of Chota Nagpur. 
Scattered offshoots of this branch of the Kharias have 
strayed further to the east and north-east into the 
adjoining areas of the Midnapore and Bankura Districts 
of Bengal, and south and south-west into the adjoining 
Orissa Feudatory States of Nilgiri on the south, and 
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1. A Hill KhariS’s hut and his jhum cultivation 


2. Hill Kharias before their hut. 


( To face p. 2) 
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Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Bonai, Pal Lahara and Dhen- 
kanal on the west and south-west. Of the bill-ranges 
which afford shelter to the Hill Kharias, the Simlipal 
Range in Mayurbhanj rises to an elevation of from 2,013 
to 3,823 feet 1 and the Dalma range, which forms part of 
the boundary between the Singbhtlm and the Manbhfim 
Districts, rises to 3,407 feet, On the tops and slopes and 
at the feet of these hills as also on and about some 
smaller hill-ranges of the Dhaibhfim Pargana of the 
bingbhtlm District and the Barabhum Pargana of the 
Manbhum District and the hills of the Feudatory States 
of Orissa named above, the Hill Kharias lead a hand-to- 
mouth existence by collecting honey and silk-cocoon, 
lac and some other jungle produce, by gathering edible 
herbs and wild fruits and digging out edible yams and 
tubers with their primitive digging-sticks and rude hoes 
called l-hantds , and occasionally by hunting deer or some 
smaller game. Shifting agriculture by the wasteful process 
variously known as Bahi or Komdn or JhUm, which 
they used to practise up till recently, is now being mostly 
stopped by the State authorities in Mayurbhanj and a few 
other States and by the Zemindars in British Districts. 
Some Hill Kharia families have recently been induced to 
come down from the hills and take to plough cultivation . 

The climate in Mayurbhanj is more or less humid 


Climate. 


but in Dhalbhiim and Manbhum and in 


most of the Orissa Feudatory States inhabited by the 
Kharias it is dry. In summer the heat in the lower 

1. The Various peaks of the Simlipal Range are Meghasani, 3824 
feet; Simlipal peak, 2559 feet; Gurguria, 2013 feet; Khijuri, 2414 feet; 
Chahal, 2521 feet; Makabir, 2604 feet; Bhaugbura 3576 feet; and Bara- 
kamra, 2726 feet. 






levels is fairly intense, the temperature sometimes 
rising as high as 110° or more but in the higher ranges 
the temperature is somewhat cooler. The winter months 
are fairly cold and invigorating on these hills. But the 
hill-tracts are more or less malarious, particularly in the 
rainy season and in autumn and in the earlier part of 
the cold weather. 

The tiger, the leopard, the panther, and the bear roam 
Fauna. in the bigger forests of the Hill-Kharia 

country . The Sambar deer (Germs unicolor), though now 
getting rare, haunt the high and inaccessible hills, and the 
spotted deer roam in small herds in low-lying lands near 
some pools or streams. The wild pig, the wiki dog, the 
jackal, the monkey and the squirrel haunt the forests. The 
pea-fowl and jungle-fowls of various kinds are met with 
in the jungle areas . Elephants are numerous in the 
Simlipal hills of Mayurbhanj and in a few of the other 
Feudatory States of Orissa. 

The Sal or Sahhua (Shorea robusta) and the Mahua 
Flora. ( Bassia latifolia ) are the most important 

trees of this region . Clumps of old sal trees serve as 
the sacred groves or temples of the Kharias; sal wood is 
used for building and repairing their houses and cattle- 
sheds and for fencings and enclosures and for making 
agricultural and other implements ; sal branches and 
twigs are used for fuel ; sal flowers are needed for their 
religious worship and festivals; and sal leaves are utilised 
for making cups and platters. The yellow flowers of the 
mahua (Bassia latifolia) are used as an important article 
of food and also for the manufacture of a kind of spi¬ 
rituous liquor. The Karam (Nauclea 0 or difolia ) tree, 
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3. Hill Kharia Type (front) 
( To face p. 4 ) 
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besides its use for the rearing of lac, is also valued for its 
ceremonial uses. The Sirnli ( Bomba® Malabaricwm) or 
the cotton tree which gives its name to the Similipal 
Hills attains in the hills to a large size . Among the 
creepers of his native jungles the one which is valued 
most by the Kharia is the Chihor or Gungu (Bauhinia 
standens ), of which the leaves are used by him for 
manufacturing rude umbrellas and rain-hats and water¬ 
proof capes and also cups and flat platters, the fibrous 
bark is used by him in making into strings and ropes 
and the pods are fried and the seeds eaten. In the 
uplands of parganas Dhalbhum (in the Singbhum dis¬ 
trict) and Barabhum (in the Manbhum District) lac- 
bearing Kusum (Schleichera trijuga) and the Palas 
(Hutea frondosa) are indigenous. Among the fruit¬ 
bearing trees of these jungles, the Bair (Zizyphvs 
jujuba), the Aord (Phyllanthus emlica), the Piar 
(Bnchania latifolia), and the Bael (Aegle marmelos) 
may be mentioned. 

Leaving the Hill Kharia country on the east of the 
The Dudh “Central Belt” and crossing over to the 
Kharia Country. Ranchi plateaux we come to the main 
centre of the Dudh Kharia section . Their stronghold lies 
along both sides of the rivers Sankh and South-Koel in 
the Giimla and Simdega Sub-Divisions of the Ranchi Dis¬ 
trict and extends further south, to the Gangpur State in 
the Central Provinces along the valleys of the Sankh and 
the lb, with an overflow still further south along the 
valley of the lb to that part of the District of Sambalpur 
in Orissa which lies to the west of the river Mahanadi. 
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In the Gangpur State of Orissa as we proceed along 


the valley of the lb further north-west 
towards the Jashpur State of the Central 


The Dhelki 
Kharia— 


Country. Provinces, we find th« proportion of Delki 

or Dhelki Kharias to Dudh Kharias increasing till in the 
north-western Thana of Talsera in Gangpur, the Dhelkis 
are found to predominate . Passing over into the Jashpur 
State of the Central Provinces we find that out of 
64 villages which the Kharias inhabit, only in three 
villages there are a few families of Dudh Kharias 
(namely, 8 families consisting of 39 members in village 
Baluabahar, 6 families consisting of 30 members in village 
Sigjore and one family of 3 members only in village 
Kansabel) . All the Kharias of the remaining 62 villages, 
numbering 429 families and 2,864 individuals, belong to 
the Delki or Dhelki branch . 

In the western Feudatory States of Orissa, namely, 
Bamra, Riarkhol, Sonepur, Athmalik, 
feature of Patna, and Kalahandi,—as in the British 
the habitat of Districts of Sambalpur--we find both Dodh 


the Dudh and 

Dhelki 

Kharias. 


Kharias and Dhelki Kharias with a 
sprinkling of Hill Kharias who are gene¬ 


rally known in those parts as Erenga-K harias . Except 
the open parts of the valleys of the Sankh and of the 
Koel, much of the Dtldh Kharia area in the Ranchi 
District is partly covered with jungles intersected by 
ranges of hills • Of the hills of the Biru Pargana of the 
Ranchi district, which is the principal centre of the 
Dudh Kharias, the highest peaks are Bhounr Pahar 
(2,492 feet) and the isolated peak of Alu Pahar (2,172 
feet) in the valley of the Sankh . The elevation of 
the valleys of the Sankh and the Ih in the Gangpur 
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State and the Sambalpur District where Dfidh Kharias 
and Dhelki Kharias live together, and also that of the 
Hethghat or lowland areas of the Jashpur State (mostly 
in thana Tapkara) which are inhabited by the Dhelki 
Kharias, is only 700 feet above the sea level and thus 
about a thousand feet lower than the Dildh Kharia area 
of the Ranchi District. These tracts are more or less open 
and are only dotted here and there with hill ranges and 
isolated peaks, some of which rise to a height of over 
2,000 feet above searlevel. The tree-clad hills and 
mountain ranges of the Orissa Feudatory States form 
three watersheds, towering one above the other, and 
running from south to north with fine valleys in between 
and magnificently wooded hill-ranges with peaks from 
2,500 to over 3,500 feet high, culminating in Malaj'giri, 
3,895 feet high, in the Pal Lahara State . Down these 
watersheds pour the three great rivers of the inner 
tablelands, namely, the Mahanadl in the south and south¬ 
west, the BrahmanI in the middle, and the BaitaranI in 
the east and north-east . From the eastern bank of the 
BaitaranI rise the lofty hill-ranges of Mayurbhanj . The 
physical aspects of the Kharia areas in the Surguja and 
Udaipur States and the plateau districts of Seoni and 
Chhindwara in the Central Provinces bear a general 
resemblance to those of the Gangpur and Sambalpur areas 
of Orissa . The districts of Bilaspur and Drug which lie 
in the Chhatisgarli Plains Division form a land-locked 
plains-area which is more flat and has a lower level than 
the other Kharia areas but are bounded on every side by 
more or less rugged country. The parts of the Raipur 
district where gome Kharias are found lie beyond the 
confines of the Plains and are very wild and broken. 
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The fauna and flora of these areas inhabited by the 
Fauna and Dudh and Dhelki Kharias bear a general 
Plora. resemblance to those of the Hill Kharia 

country . But in some Dfulh Kharia and Dhelki Kharia 
villages, particularly in the Ranchi District, groves are 
planted, and round the village sites the jackfruit ( Autoc¬ 
arpus integrifolia), the Pipal ( Ficus riligiosa), the Jarnun 
(Eugenia jcimbolana), the Karanj (.Pongamia glabra)) 
and the Tetar (Tamarindua indica ) trees are generally 
met with . Elephants are found in a few only of the 
Kharia areas, such as in the Gangpur and Jashpur States. 
Other wild animals and birds that we meet with in the hills 
and jungles of the Hill Kharia country are also mostly 
found in the land of the Dudh and Dhelki Kharias as well. 

The climate of the habitat of the Dudh and Dhelki 
Climate. Kharias may be said to be generally 

healthy . The period from August to November is ordin- - 
arily the season for malaria in the jungly parts of the 
country . The cold is temperate, but on the higher levels 
comparatively more severe, while in the hot weather the 
heat is at times trying, particularly on the lower levels . 

In the rains the heat is much less intense, though on the 
lower levels the dampness of the atmosphere is rather 
discomforting. 

(ii) Social Environment. 

The culture of the Kharias, as of:other peoples, is 
influenced to some extent not only by their natural 
environment but also more or less by their human 
environment. Even the Hill Kharias, who are most shy 
and conservative and keep themselves as much aloof as 




7. Type of Hill Khapia Woman (Front and Profde) 



8. Another Hill Kharia Woman (Front and Profile) 


( To face p. 8 ) 



they can from contact with other tribes and castes, have 
not altogether escaped the influence of their neighbours 
of other culture . The fact that they have adopted the 
speech of their Hindu neighbours is evidence of their 
intimate contact with the Hindus for a considerably long 
period in the past. Among their present-day neighbours, 
the Hill Kharias have, on and below the Mayurbhanj 
lulls, such tribes as the Bathudi. (probably a backward 
branch of the Bhfliyas), the Ho (called Kol in these 
States), the Santa!, the Hindu or Hinduised caste of 
Goars or Ahirs (milkmen and cattle-herds), Tantis 
(weavers), Kumhars (potters) and Kamars (black-smiths) ,- 
all on a somewhat higher level of culture than themselves. 
In Singbhflm (Dhalbhum pargana) and Manbhum (Bara- 
bhum pargana) too, they have for their neighbours such 
tribes as the animistic Santals and H5s, the Hinduised 
Bhflmij, the Kiirmi, the Goala, the Kumhar and the 
Lohar, all on a higher level of culture than the Hill Kharia, 
and all more or less influenced by Hindu ideas . The 
Hinduizing influence of the Mayurbhanj Baj, which 
prohibits cow-killing within the State, also reaches the 
remotest corners of the State. In spite of their aloofness 
and exclusive habits, their contacts with their neighbours 
of other castes and tribes are not infrequent nor negligible . 

As for the Dfldh Kharias and the Dhelki Kharias, 
who live in settled villages, they have for their neigh¬ 
bours various Hindu castes, from Brahmans and;Chhatris 
down to the lowest castes of Ghasis and Chamars, besides 
aboriginal tribes such as the Mu pdas and the Oraons,—• 
with all of whom they come in daily contact. Even in 
the past the Dudh Kharias, at any rate, must have come 
under the influence of Hindu ideas as is evidenced by the 
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taboo on cow-killing and beef-eating observed by at least 
one section of them known as the Bargohouri or the 
‘higher section’. Their religious ideas, too, have to a 
small extent been influenced by popular Hinduism. A 
number of local Hindi words in Chotii Nagpur and the 
Central Provinces, and Oriya words in Sambalpur and 
the Orissa Feudatory States, have been adopted in the 
Kharia vocabulary . Even certain relationship-terms for 
which the Kharias have, no distinctive terms in their 
native tongue (except only general classificatory nomen¬ 
clature) have been adopted from their Hindu neighbours. 
The Hill Kharias have even lost their own language and 
adopted the language of their dominant neighbours, 
namely, Bengali in Manbhum and Singbhum and Oriya 
in Mayurbhanj. In this and other ways their neighbours 
have slowly influenced, more or less, the speech and 
thought, ideas and customs of the Kharias . 

Besides the influence of neighbouring aboriginal tribes 
. and Hindu castes, the European Christian 
Christian Mis- Missionary has also, withm the last htty 
8i0us - years, affected the cult are of the Dadh and 

D'nelbi sections of the Kharias to some extent. Out of the 
146,087 Kharias in Chota Nagpur and Orissa, as many as 
63,725 now profess Christianity . In the neighbouring 
C.P. State of Jashpur only 335 Kharias out of a total 
Kharia population of 4,148 have accepted Christianity. 
Christian influence has indirectly affected even non-Christ¬ 
ian Kharias in some respects, although to a very small 
extent,. It was principally their economic troubles and the 
oppression and persecution of their Hindu landlords and 
money-lenders that drove the bulk of these Kharia 




9. Hill Kharia Couple. 10. A Hill Kharia Type. 

( To face p. 10 ) 
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converts to the Christian fold . A few families accepted 
Christianity to protect themselves from the persecution of 
their fellow-tribesmen who suspected them of witchcraft 
and sorcery . Under European Christian influence there 
has been among the converts an appreciable improvement 
in cleanliness in their persons and clothes and in their 
houses and surroundings . The Christian Co-operative 
Banks and other institutions have to some extent 
stimulated a spirit of thrift in them. Under Christian 
influence, too, they have now come to disregard the 
old tribal taboos on such useful occupations as 
weaving, pottery-making and smith’s work. In general, 
the Christian Missions have given an impetus to the 
intellectual and industrial progress of the people through 
the spread of education . At the same time, however, the 
spread of Christianity has introduced a certain amount of 
complexity and artificiality in the Kharia convert’s life, 
and tended to destroy the old tribal solidarity and to 
impair the old exuberance of spirits and enjoyment of life 
among their youth. “In place of natural flowers their young 
women now deck their hair with gay ribbons ; in place 
of their old home-spun sdfis embroidered with patterns 
of flowers and leaves in coloured thread many of their 
women now dress themselves in slim white or coloured 
saris of either Indian or foreign mill manufacture, 
particularly on Sundays and feast days, and blouses and 
chemises of European style”. 2 The Christian Missions 
have, however, infused new hopes in them and given them 
a better appreciation of tbeir rights as men and as 


2. S, 0. Roy in the Journal of the Bihar & Orissa Research Society , 
Vol XVII, p. 3S7. 
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tenants .and a somewhat wider outlook on life, and have 
enabled them to improve socially, economically and 
intellectually . In some instances, however, the life of 
the converts has become more complex and artificial and 
somewhat out of touch with their non-Christian tribe- 
fellows . Their native simplicity, zest in life, and love of 
Nature would appear to have been impaired to some 
extent. There is also a tendency to develop a superiority 
complex. But the introduction of new economic, intelle¬ 
ctual and religious interests by the Missions has provided 
a compensating stimulus to make up in part for the loss 
of their old primitive simplicity and exuberance of spirits 
Christian Missions among the Kharias have indirectly 
affected the non-Christians as well. “A desire for improv¬ 
ing their material condition through education and 
remedying their social evils has been stimulated among 
non-Christian aboriginals by the example of their 
Christian fellows . Associations and societies of their own 
have been started by non-Christian aborigines to discuss 
ways and means and to raise funds and adopt other 
measures to improve the economic and social condition of 
their communities . The old faith in spirits has been 
considerably shaken and the religious reform movements 
that are now and again started amongst them appear also 
to have been stimulated partly by contact with Christian 
ideas”. It inaY be noted that the non-Christian Kharias 
of the Ranchi District have joined with their Christian 
brethren in starting a “Kharia Improvement Society” to 
devise ways and means for their social uplift. 3 


3. Ibid Vol. XVII, pp. 387-388 
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11. Dhelki Kharias before their hut, 


12. A Dhelki Kh'iria group, 
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(iii) Population. 

In the Census of 1931, the Kharia population in 
Orissa and Chota-Nagpur was returned as 1,46,037 and 
in the Central Provinces as 13,266 . No separate figures 
for the large population of Kharia immigrants in Assam 
and the small Kharia population in Bengal could be 
obtained because “in the interests of economy they were 
not sorted for separately on this occasion”, as we were 
informed by the Census authorities . In the Census of 
1921, the non-Christian Kharias in Assam numbered 
14,257 of whom 11,840 were returned as speaking the 
Kharia language. Besides these, the Christian Kharias 
of Assam who were included within the large Indian 
Christian population of 44,259 in the Assam Valley 
Division, must have included a large proportion of the 
Kharia population of Assam. 4 And in 1931, the Kharia 
population in Assam may be presumed to have been lar¬ 
ger'or, at any rate, not smaller than in 1921, for the 
annual emigration of aboriginals from Chota-Nagpur to 
Assam has been larger in the last few years than in 
previous years, as is only natural on account of the 
present economic distress . If to the Census figures for 
the Kharias in Chota-Nagpur and the Central Provinces 
we add 20,000 as the approximate Kharia population in 
Assam and Bengal, (on the basis of the Census of 1921), 
the total Kharia population in India will come up to 


4 Census of India, 1921, Vol. Ill, Assam Pt. IL Tables, pp. 101-& 
63 The author of the wild Kharias of Dhalbhum appears to be mistaken 
in his statement that the total Kharia population in Assam in 1921 was 
14,257 (The Wild Kharias of Dhalbhum, p. J). He is also mistaken in 
thinking that the Kharia speakers of the Central Provinces are confined 
to the Raigarh and Jashpur States. {Ibid.) 
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1,79,303 (one lakh seventy-nine thousand three hundred 
and three), or, in round numbers, to one lakh and eighty- 
thousand . 

It is unfortunate that the population of each of the 
three sections of the tribe was not separately enumerated 
at the last or any previous Census . But there can be no 
question that the Dudh Kharias far out-number the 
Dhelki Khayias and the Pahari Kharias together . Almost 
all the Kharia population of the Ranchi District, number 
ing 75,083 at the last Census, belong to the Dudh section 
and so do the majority of the Khayias in the Gangpur 
State numbering 36,656 . The Hill Kharias are found 
almost entirely in the Mayurbhanj State and in a few 
other Feudatory States of Orissa and in the Singbhum 
and ManbhOm Districts of Chota-Nagpur, besides a 
negligible number in the Bankura and Midnapore Dis^ 
tricts of Bengal. The Kharia population of the Mayur¬ 
bhanj State numbers 11,573, that of the Singbhum 
District 5,879, and of the Manbhum District 4,398, thus 
making a total of. 21,850. Besides these the small Kharia 
population of the Kilgiri state numbering 89, Keonjhar 
numbering 347, Bonai 227, Talchar 87, Dhenkanal 
1,049, are mostly Hill Kharias . The Kharia population 
of the Jashpur State of the Central Provinces, numbering 
3,806, almost wholly consists of Dhelki Kharias and so 
does a fairly large proportion of the rest of the Kharia 
population of the Central Provinces. The following 
table will show the respective population of the Kharias 
in the different British Districts and Feudatory States of 
Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces in 1931 :— 



( To face p. 14 ) 
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Ranchi District—75,083 (Males 37,200; Females 37,883) 


Manbhum 

Singbhum 


4,398 (M. 
5,879 (M. 

0 r i ssa. 


2,310; F 
3,144; F 

{51,806). 


2,088) 

2,735) 


Sambalpur „ 
Mayurbhanj State 
Gangpnr 
Dhenkanal 
Bamra 
Other States 


J) 

11 

11 


- 1,884 (Males 894; 
-11,573 (M . 5,732; 
-36,656 (M . 17,966; 

- 1,349 (M. 601; 

- 1,996 (M. 978; 

- 1,793 (M. 924; 


Females 990) 
F . 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 


5,841) 

18,690) 

748) 

1,018) 

869) 


Central Provinces. (13,266). 
Jubbalpur District— 1 (Male) . 


Seoni „ 

— 3 (M . 

2; 

Females 1) 

Chhindwara,, 

— 648 (M . 

307; 

F. 

341) 

Raipur „ 

— 1,026 (M . 

522; 

F. 

504) 

Bilaspur „ 

— 1,444 (M. 

687; 

F. 

757) 

Drug „ 

— 124 (M. 

54; 

F. 

70) 

Jashpur State 

— 4,148 (M . 

2,046; 

F. 

2,102) 

Sakti ,, 

— 109 (M . 

60; 

F. 

49) 

Raigarh „ 

— 4,192 (M . 

2,011; 

F. 

2,181) 

Sarangarh „ 

— 856 (M. 

374; 

F. 

482) 

Surguja „ 

— 241 (M. 

122; 

F. 

119) 

Udaipur „ 

— 471 (M. 

231; 

F. 

240) 

Korea „ 

— 3 (M. 

0 

F. 

2) 

Of this total 

of 1,59,303 Kharias in 

Chota-Nagpur 


Kharia 
Population 
by Religion 


and Orissa and the Central Provinces, 
78,794 are males and 80,608 are females. 
As many as 64,060 have been recorded 
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as Christians, 63,907 as Hindus, and only 31,336 as 
adhering to then' tribal religion . In this connection it 
should be noted that Census records of the religion of the 
aboriginal tribes as Hindus are to be taken with a large 
grain of salt. The delimitation between Animists and 
Hindus in many cases depends on the idiosyncracies of 
individual Census enumerators, and the indifference or 
ignorance of the unconverted aborigines . Most abori¬ 
gines who themselves claim to be Hindus are essentially 
‘animists’, and Christianity, in most eases, still supplies 
only a thin veneer over deep-seated ‘animistic’ ideas, 
beliefs and practices. 

The Kharia population in Chota-Nagpur and Orissa 
Variation in was 1,02,071 in 1901,-133,657 in 1911,- 
Population. 1,24,531 in 1921, and 1,46,037 in 1931. 
In the Central Provinces, the Kharia population was 
13,266 in 1931, but for previous Censuses, exact figures . 
are not available . In Russel’s Tribes and Castes of the 
Central Provinces 5 the total Kharia population in the 
Central Provinces in the year 1911 is given as “about 
900 persons”. But this is obviously either a misprint for 
“about 9000” or a gross under-estimate. Russel appears to 
have been under the wrong impression that the Kharias 
in the Central Provinces exclusively “belonged to the 
Bilaspur District and the Jashpur and Raigarh States”. 6 
If he had looked into Table X (Language) of the 
Central Provinces Census for the year 1911, he would 
have found that as many as 8,238 persons were returned 
as speaking the Kharia language; and these Kharia- 
speakers were found in Districts Raipur and Bilaspur, 


5. Vol. HI, p. 445 

6* Ibid 
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15. Dhelki Woman suckling her babe 
in front of her hut. 


( To face p. 16 ) 



16. Dhelki Women husking and 
winnowing rice. 
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and in six Feudatory States, viz., Sakti, Raigarh, Saran- 
garh, Surguja, Udaipur, and Jaahpur J And it must be 
remembered that there were in all probability then, as 
there are now, a number of Kharias no longer speaking the 
Kharia language. Similarly, in the Census of 1921, 
although the Kharias were not included in Table XIII. 
(Gasie, Tribe, and Race), the number of Kharia speakers 
in the Central Provinces is returned as only 5,926, 
distributed among the five Feudatory States of Sakti, 
Raigarh, Sarangarh, Udaipur and Jiishpur ,® It is not 
understood why the moderately large population of 
Kharias speaking their native tougue in the Bilaspur 
District, if not elsewhere, in the Central Provinces were 
not shown as such in 1921. 

(iv) Linguistic and Racial Affinities. 

According to Sir George Grierson the Kharia langu¬ 
age is a branch of the Munda languages which, together 
with certain other languages, form the u Austro-Asiatic 
sub-family” of the great “Austric family” of languages, 
the other sub-family being the “Austronesian Of the 
Miirida languages, according to Grierson, Kherwari is the 
principal language and has eleven principal dialects, 
namely, (i) Santali, (ii) Mundari, (in) Ho, (iv) Bhumij, 
(v) Korwa, (vi) Birhar (or Blrhor), (vii) Agaria, (viii) 
Asuri, (ix) Birjia, (x) Tun, and (xi) Koda, besides 
some unspecified dialect or dialects . Five other langu¬ 
ages besides Kherwari are included in the Mupda family. 

7. Census of India, 1911,Vol, X, Central Provinces and Berar, Part 
II. Tables, p. 81 

8. Census of India. 1921 Vol. XI, Central Provinces and Berar, Part 
11, Tables p. 89, 
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These are :-(l) Korku, (2) Kharia, (3) Jiiang, (4) Savara 
and (5) Gadava. The Kbrwa language, spoken prin¬ 
cipally in the Jashpur and Surguja States of the Central 
Provinces is said to connect Kherwari with tlie remain¬ 
ing Munda languages. The Ivorwa language is more 
closely related to the Kurku language of the Korku tribe 
of the Mahadeo Hills of the Central Provinces . Kurku, 
in its turn, is found to agree in important points with 
the Kharia language of ChSta Nagpur and the Central 
Provinces and with the Juang language of the Keonjhar 
and Pal Lahara States of Opissaj and Kharia leads over 
to Savara and Gadava in the Oriya districts of Vizaga- 
patam and Gan jam in the north-east of the Madras 
Presidency. 

All these kindred Mupda languages, according to 
Grierson, as said above, form branches of a sub-family 
called by him the Austro-A siatic, which includes Nicc- 
karese besides the Munda languages and Mon or Taking, 
Palaung-Wa, Khasi, Khmer and the languages spoken by 
the Sakai and the Semang . The other sub-family of the 
Austrie family includes Indonesian, Malagasy (the 
language of Madagascar), Melanesian, Polynesian and 
other dialects of the Pacific Islands including Salon or 
Selung of the Mergui Archipelago . It may be noted 
that the Kharia language is spoken by practically all 
Kharias of the Ranchi District and the adjoining States 
of Gangpur and Jashpur, and by a number of Kharias 
in Udaipur, Raigarh, Sarangarh and Bilaspur. In 
Mayurbhanj the Kharias speak a corrupt dialect of Oriya 
and in districts Singbhum, Manbhum, Baukura and 
Midnapur they speak a corrupt patois of Bengali. In 
Surgiija and some other parts of the Central Provinces, 
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most Kharias speak the local Hindi. In other areas the 
Kharias have, generally speaking, adopted the language 
of their nearest neighbours, so that in the Orissa Tri¬ 
butary-States, some Kharias speak Oraon, some speak 
Mundari, and some Otiya. 

We have already noted that the Hill Kharias have 
forgotten their native tongue and speak a corrupt form of 
Oriya in tire Orissa States and a corrupt Bengali in 
Singbhfim (Dhalbhum) and Manbhum . The following 
specimen of a conversation in the Kharia patois of 
Bengali will show how the Bengali language has been 
corrupted by its Kharia speakers of Manbhum:— 

Q . Tui Kuthi ?—(From what place are you ?) 

A . Jhunjka .—( [I am of village] Jhunjka.) 

Q . Kis aine ?—(What have you brought 
[for sale to the market] ?) 

A . Na .—(Lae) . 

Q . Katioi dine ?—(How much have you brought ?) 

A . Ek iter ?—(One seer .) 

Q . Bandhna liab-bdre hithnd-hai ? (Does not the 
Bandhna [festival] come off on Sunday ?) 

A . Raw. (Yes .) 

Q . Bandhna hebak je se din Pdhdf pujd hat na ?— 
(Is not Paharpiija held on the same day on which 
the Bandhna festival is celebrated ?) 

A. Na .—(No.) 

It is interesting to note that this corrupt patois of 
Bengali is always used by the Singbhiim and Manbhum 
Kharias when they talk among themselves ; but when 
speaking to persons of other castes and tribes they 
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generally use the common Bengali of the locality so far 
as they can 
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The small population of Khapas in the Bankura 
District also use a corrupt patois of Bengali of which the 
following specimen is given in Grierson’s Linguistic 
Survey of India,v ol IV, page 207 

Elc nokar rahind duiii bud . (‘One man-of. were two 
sons’, i. e A certain man had two sons) . 

Dui janar maha sarn bud bunitand-gayd . (‘Twomen- 
* of among small son said, i. e The younger of 
the two sons said :) 

Je mui bhdg pdnut mohor hdi de . (‘Which I share 
get mine that give’, i. eGive me my due 
share.) 

Ihdle oliar baba, bhdg kari dind . (‘Then his father 
shares having-made gave’, i. e Thereupon his 
father gave him his share after partition .) 
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Although language is by itself no test of race, the 
physical features, the social structure, and certain com¬ 
mon religious ideas and usages point to the racial affinity 
of the Kharias with the other Mthida-speaking tribes. 


--- 




20. Dhelki Kharia type. 




CHAPTER II. 


Origin and Migrations. 

(i) Divisions of the Tribe . 

The Kharias have been classed on racial and cultural^- 
Kharias - a particularly linguistic—grounds among 

branch of the the Miinda group of. the aborigines of 

Munda stock. India . Of this group, still sometimes , 
called the ‘Kolarian’ group, the Murtdas, the Kintals, the 
Hos and the Savaras are generally better known than the, 
Khapias and other tribes such as the Gadavas, the Asurs, 
the Birhors, the Juangs, the Korkus and the Kdrwas 
Though in point of numerical strength the Kharias are 
inferior to the better-known Munda tribes named above, 
in point of ethnological interest they do not yield to nny 
of those allied tribes . 

In fact, a special interest would appear to attach to 
Point of special *h$ Kharia tribe . The three distinctive 
interest, divisions of the tribe, known respectively 
as the Pdhdri Kharia or Hill Kharia (sometimes called 
the Erengci Kharia or the Wild Kharia), the iDhelM 
Khapia. and the Dtidh Kharia represent different grades 
of primitive culture . The Hill Kharias are still found 
mostly in the food-gathering and hunting stage of 
economic culture, with occasional practice of a rude 
system of shifting cultivation . Their social system and 
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religions ideas and practices are also about as primitive 
as their economic life . The next division of the tribe, 
■the Delhi or Dhelki Kharias, as they are called, though 
they have long been food-producers and have taken to 
.regular plough cultivation and evolved a more advanced 
social and religious system than the Hill Kharias, are still 
\tx a somewhat lower level of material culture than the 
'Dudh Skims. The Dudh Kharia section of the tribe 
is in point of culture more progressive than the other 
sections, and ranks with the Munda the Ho and the 
Santa! among the most advanced of the Munda -speak¬ 
ing tribes of India . In physical features, too, the Dhelki 
Kharias stand midway between the Pjihari Kharias with 
their coarse features and the Dudh Kharias With their 

? vparatively finer features . 

Risley in his Tribes and Castes of Bengal , 9 men¬ 
tions six “sub-castes” of the Kharias, namely, Berga' 
jKhdrio, Dhelki Kharia, Dudh Kharia , Erengd-Khdria, 
h til) id -Kharid, Oraon-Khafia. But his ‘Berga Kharias’, 
‘Murid?'! Kharias’ and ‘Oraon Kharias’ may be left out of 
account as they are not definite and distinctive sections 
of the tribe . The term ‘Berga’ is probably a corruption of 
the Hindi word ‘Bigra,’ meaning ‘spoilt’ or ‘degraded’ or 
•mongrel,’ applied to Kharia families who are believed 
to have originated in intermixture of a Kharia with a part¬ 
ner of some other tribe or caste, and the names ‘Murida 
Kb ipuT and ‘Oraon-Ivharia’ are applied specifically to 
families who had their origin in intermixture between 
Kfifirkhi and Mundas, and Kharias and Oraons, respecti¬ 
ve These sections have no distinctive organisations 

SJ V’a|, L Appendix , p* 77 
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or special cultural characteristics of their own and need 
not therefore be separately dealt with . 

The traditions of the Dudh Kharais and the Dhelki 
Kharias still retain memories of the time when they 
together formed one compact tribe and their migrations 
from their former home in the Vindhya and Kairnur 
ranges to ChotS-Nagpur lay along practically the same 
route . The Dhelki Kharias also recount traditions of 
their former home in Ckota Nagpur on the banks of 
rivers Koel and Sankh in what are now the Gumla and 
»Sbodega Subdivisions of the Ranchi District, and 
their subsequent displacement by the Dudh Kharias and 
migration to the west and south into what are now the 
adjoining territories of the Jashpur State of the Central 
Provinces and the Gangpur State of Orissa . A large 
number of Dudh KhSrias, too, migrated southwards to the 
Gangpur State and pushed the main body of the Dhelki 
Kharias further north-north-west into the Jashpur State , 
The name ‘Delhi’ or ‘Dhelki’ (from the Kharia root 
‘Del’ to come) is said to have been bestowed by the 
Dudh Kharias on the ‘Dhelki’ Kharias to denote that 
the Dhelkis preceded them (“seng della ”, meaning “came 
first”) from their original home . As these later immi¬ 
grants were more strict in the matter of food, and would 
neither eat beef nor take cooked rice at the hands of 
people of other tribes, they, it is said, adopted the name 
of ‘Dudh Kharias" (i. e,, Kharias pure as ‘dudh’ or milk) 
by way of distinction. 

It may, however, be noted that the more conser¬ 
vative among the Dhelki branch, would deny the name 
of ‘Kharia’ to their Dudh brethreii and confine the name 
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to themselves alone as genuine full-blooded Kharias, 
designating the Diidh section as Manila?". 

As, however, both the Diidh and the Dhelki sections of 
the Kharias are now settled agriculturists and have many 
customs in common we shall give a joint account of 
their customs and institutions, noting such differences 
in customs as exist between the two sections . But as the 
Pahari or Hill Kharias do not retain any traditions of 
common, descent with either the Dhelki or the Diidh 
Kharias, and still remain on a distinctly lower stage of 
culture, we shall give, where necessary, first an account of 
the life, customs and usages in which this section of the 
tribe differs from the others . The Hill Kharias may be 
taken to represent an earlier stage of culture which the 
Dhelki and Diidh sections have long outgrown . 

(ii) Traditional Origin and Tribal Name. 

As for the origin of the tribal name ‘Kharia’, nothing 
can be said for certain . Mr. Russel’s collaborator lbii 
Bahadur Hiralal suggested its derivation from Ehar-Khar , 
a planquin or litter . He stated that in the Opiya coun¬ 
try, Oraons, who carry litters, are also called Kharias 
a contraction of Kharkharia . This derivation is in 
accordance with the tradition of the Kharias that their 
first ancestors carried a banghy, and with the fact that 
the Kols are the best professional dhooli-bearers 10 
This derivation appears to be rather far-fetched and not 
very probable. In Cl iota Nagpur which is the principal 
centre of the Dudh Kharias, these people hold a fairly 


10 Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, Vol, XXX* p. 44b, 
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high position and are not generally employed as palan- 
quin-bearers . In Opissa, the Baum and the Koras or 
Kopa Matias have the ‘banghy’ (carrying-pole) for their 
santalc or emblem but the Khapias of Mayurbhanj have 
the sword (klianda) for their santalc or emblem. It 
appears more probable that the name ‘Kharia’ is a variant 
of the tribal names—'Hopo’ (man) adopted by the Mfip- 
das, ‘Ho’ or ‘Hop’ adopted by the Hos, ‘Kop-Ku’ adopted 
by the Kopkus or Kurkus, and Kopwa’ adopted by an¬ 
other branch of the Munda race. Against this deriva¬ 
tion it may be said that in the Khapia language the word 
for ‘man’ is not a derivative of the same root from which 
the words ‘Hop’, ‘Kopwa’ and ‘Kopku’ are derived. It 
may, however, be pointed out that although the general 
Kharia term for man is ( lebn\ yet when ‘man’ as dis¬ 
tinguished from ‘woman’ (Komeldu) is meant, the Khapia 
uses the term Kofypofu .' 1 

As for the original habitat of the Kharias, their divi¬ 
sion into three main sections, and the past migrations of: 
their different sections, we have to depend only on vague 
tribal traditions. But so far as the Hill Kharias are 
concerned even the dubious and obscure light of tradi¬ 
tion with regard to their former migrations is lacking. 
For, their only tradition of origin represents them as 
autochthones of the Mayurbhanj Hills. The Delhi or 
Dhelki Khap&s and the Dudh Khapias possess traditions 
somewhat more definite, though rather of a general 
nature, regarding their past wanderings. Irotn these 
traditions, interpreted in the light of the present dis¬ 
tribution of the tribe and other available evidence, we 
may from a more or less probable conjecture of die 
XI G. 0. Banerji, Introduction to the Kh&riO. Language* p« 24. 
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alternative courses, one or other of which their former 
migrations might have taken. 

Dalton in his Ethnology of Bengal (p. 160, foot-note) 
records the following tradition of origin:—‘‘There is a 
tradition that the Kharias with another tribe called Purans 
were the aborigines of Mohurbhanj, one of the Katak 
Tributary Mahals. They aver that they and the 
family of the chief (Bhahj), were all produced from a 
pea-fowl’s egg, the Bhanj from the yoke, the Pumps 
from the white, the Kharias from the shell”. The tradition 
which waB recounted to us by several Hill Kharias of 

Hill Kkarii tbe Ma y urbba »i State (such as Kari 
Tradition of Charan Dihuri of Kanchhinda, and 
Origin Panchu Dehuri of Kusumbandha) is 

as follows :—God created first the sky and the earti i 
and then a pea-fowl. The bird laid an egg. I he egg 
burst. And from the shell of the egg issued the first 
Khapia, from the white of the egg the first-Purapa (now 
a Hinduised caste of Mayurbhanj, probably a section of 
the Bhfunyas with whom Risley 12 identifies them), and 
from the yellow of the egg the ancestor of the ruling 
Bhanja family of Mayurbhanj. This is said to have 
happened at a place called Adipur in the present Panch- 
pi r Subdivision of the State; and the first ancestor of 
the Kharias is said to have been named Adi Khapia. It is 
interesting to note that, according to the tradition of 
the Mayurbha j Raj family, Adi Singh (Bhanja) was 
the name of the first Bhanja Raja of the Mayurbha j 
State. 53 Some Hinduised Kharias add that,—of the 


12 The Trihes and Castes of Bengal , VoL 11 p. 180. 

13 District Gazetter of the Feudatory State of Orissa, (1910), p« 239. 
3cu also History of Orissa, Vo 1. IX by R, D, Banerjee, p. 454. 
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descendants of Adi Kharia, Gaiidharb-Kharia settled at 
Rairangpur (present headquarters of the Bamanghati 
sub-division of the Mayurbhanj State), Bidu Kharia 
settled at Lohagayh, Hari Kharia at Haripur-garh, and 
Basu Kharia at Jashipur (formerly known as Daspur). 
The Kharias of the Simlipal Hills, they said, are the 
descendants of Basu Savara. This Basu Savara is repre¬ 
sented in Hindu traditions as a devotee of the God Sri 
Krishna. The tradition goes that a Brahman named 
Vidyapati whom Raja lndra-Dyumna, King of Malwa, 
had sent out in search of the God Vishnu or Sri Krishna, 
found Basu Savara secretly worshipping the deity in 
the jungle of Nilachak (on the site on which the present 
temple of Jagannatha at Puri stands) in the form of an 
image made of some blue-stone. This Brahmana, who won 
the confidence of Basil Savara, became enamoured of the 
daughter of this Savara and married her. The name Basu 
has been since further Aryanized into Visva-Vasu. ,4 
Some Kharia families of Mayurbhanj who have 
acquired the title of Pafa-bandha because they possess 
the privilege of placing a silk cloth {•paid) over the 
Hatha or wooden car of the God Srikrishna or Jagan¬ 
natha on the occasion of the Ratha Yatru or Car festival 
celebrated bp the Ruler of Mayurbhanj at this capital, 
also call themselves Brahmna Kharias. Some have further 
improved upon this legend. One Kashinath Pata- 
bandha of village Darkhuli (a village about 5 miles to 
the north-west of the capital at Baripada) gave the 
following improved version of the legend: “The first 
Bhanja Raja came out of the yolk of the egg of a pea¬ 
hen; from its white came out the ancestor of the 

14 District Gazetter of Puri p. 97 







PurSnas; from the membrane (uri) sprang the ancestor 
of the Oraons and from the shell sprang the first an¬ 
cestor of the Kharias. This is why the Kharias do not 
kill the pea-fowl nor eat its meat. We Pata-bandha Khari¬ 
as are really Brahmana Kharias. There are only twenty 
families of Brahmana Kharias in the Mayurbhanj State 
and twenty families in Dhalbhurn.” We could not how¬ 
ever trace out these Patabandha Kharias in DhalbhSm. 

It may be mentioned that during the Car Festival (Rath* 
Yatrii) and the bathing festival (Snan-Yatra) of the deity 
Jagar-natha at Puri, the reputed descendants of Basu, the 
Savara, have still the privilege of touchingthe image and, 
in fact, they act as the custodians of the Deity and His 
car for the occasion. These Savaras who are attached to 
the Puri Temple are called—“ Daitas ”. 18 This term 
‘Daita’, it need hardly be noted, is an abbreviation of 
‘Daitya 5 which is an appellation applied to certain pre- ' 
Aryan inhabitants of India in ancient Sanskrit writimrs. 

It appears likely that in this Kharia tradition of 
origin from an egg, an ancient origin-myth of the 
Murtda stock has been mixed up with later Hindu tra¬ 
ditions about Sri Krishna and Basu Savara and the 
Bhanja myth of their egg-born first ancestor. The myth 
about the origin of a tribe from one or more eggs is 
also found among the allied tribe of the Santals. Accor¬ 
ding to Santal traditions a goose and a gander were the 
first living beings created by God (Thalcur Jiu ); the 
goose laid two eggs, out of which were hatched the first 
human pair who became the progenitors of the Santals. * 6 

15 Puri District Gazettar (19£9) p. 120. 

16 Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal , (1872), p. 209; O^Mally, JDutrict 

Qawltktr of the Santal Parganas ♦ p. 117. 
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The way in which accretions are gradually made to 
the original nucleus of an ancient tradition will be seen 
from the following legend given by a man of the Hindu- 
ieecl caste of Pvra,ns named Gateya Nayak of village 
Kadapam in the Sadar Sub-division of Mayurbhanj. His 
account was as follows:— 

“The semen of Bhagwan (God) fell on earth and 
it took the form of a pea-fowl’s egg. By Bhagwan’s 
command the egg was taken care of by the ancient 
Hindu Rishi (holy sage) Vasistha. In due time ths ances¬ 
tor of the Bhanja kings issued from the yolk, the an¬ 
cestor of the Puran tribe from its white, the ancestor of 
the Java Savara from the jal or membraneous coating 
of the egg, and from the shell sprang the ancestor of the 
Brahmana Kharias. The present descendants of Jara 
Savara 17 are the Brahmapa Kharias, whose descendants 
have the privilege of placing the silken cloth or net over 
the sacred car (itatha) of Jagannatha at the RatharYatra 
festival at the capital of Mayurbhanj; and so too are the 
‘Daitas’ or ‘Daita-patis’ of Puri who take a principal part 
in the Ratha-Yatra festival there”. It may be noted in 
thi 3 connection that, according to Sir George Grierson, 
the Khajia dialect is more closely allied to Savara than 
to any other Munda-dialect, and bears some similarity to 
Kurku and Juang. 18 

The legend of the autochthonous origin of the Hill 
Khafias of Mayurbhanj would thus appear to have been 
probably developed out of an origin-myth of the Munda 

17 It may be noted that the Mah&bharata (Boole XVI) states that 
an old wild huntsman - of the woods named Jara, through mistake, shot 
VSsudeva or Srikrisbua to death in the forest. 

18 LinguUtic of India VolIV., Mun<}a and Draviftan Languages 






stock -which, owing to its chance similarity with the 
origin myth of the ruling Bhanj family, has since been 
embellished and given a local value by this section of 
the Khapias. This question will be further discussed in 
Appendix IV, post. 

Some old Hill Kharias living on the Dhalbhum hills 
gave us the names of their first ancestor and ancestress 
as Sabbar-Burhd and Sabbar-Burhi, This would appear 
to indicate that the Kharias originally formed a branch 
of the great Savara people. The tradition of the Ma- 
yurbhafij Kharias that they are the descendants of Basu 
Savara lends further support to this conjecture. General 
Cunningham 19 points out that the Munda-speaking San 
tals are called Savaras by their neighbours, the Mai Paha- 
rias, and he concludes a long chapter on the Savaras as 
follows:— u My conclusion is that, in early times where 
the name of the Savara is used, it probably covers all the - 
different divisions of the l Kols\ (that is to say, all the 
Mirada tribes as they are now called), who, in early 
Aryan times, spread far and wide over the Central Hill 
Belt of India”. 

In The Mundas and their Country 20 and in Mr. 

B. C. Mazumdar’s book on the Aborigines of the High¬ 
lands of Central India, 21 the same view has also been 
adopted. Mr. Tarak Nath Das at p. 23 of his small 
monograph entitled The Wild Kharias of Dhalbhum 
(Calcutta University, 1931), describes the tribe as— 
u The Kharias or Chhabbars as they call themselves”. 

19 Report of the Archaeological Society of India, Vol. XVII, p. 125 

Ibid page 139. 

20 Ibid p. 52 foot-note, 

21 pp. 15, 26. 
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Evidently it did not strike Mr. Das that the name that 
he heard mispronounced as “Chh&bbars” was really 
“Sabbara” or “Savara”. 

The Hill Khapias, like the present Savara tribe of 
Orissa, have at the present day no language of their own 
but have adopted the language of their neighbours— 
namely, Oriya in Mayurbhanj and other Oyissa States, 
and Bengali in Singhbhum (Dhalbhum), Bankura and 
Manbhum. But even these Hill Kharias in Bengali¬ 
speaking areas still retain some Oriya words in their 
vocabulary, thereby indicating their migration from 
Orissa and supporting the tradition of May urbhanj having 
been their centre of dispersion. Thus, we found such Oriya 
words as ‘Maipa’ for a female ‘Nian’ for fire, ‘Peja’ for 
gruel, still used by the Kharias in the Dhalbhum and 
Manbhum lulls. 

From the facts that the Hill Kharias have forgotten 
their own language and that their social customs and 
institutions are far more primitive than those of the 
other sections of the Kharias, it may be inferred that 
the former separated from the latter long—long—ago. 
It must have taken the other sections of the Kharias 
several long centuries to rise to their present level of 
culture from the much lower level of primitive culture 
in which the Hill Kharias are still found. Even if we 
suppose the Hill Kharias to be a degenerate branch of 
the Kharias it must have taken a very long time to pro¬ 
duce the very wide gulf that now separates two levels 
of culture. 

In one of the legends of origin cited above, Jara 
Savara is said to be the ancestor of the Hinduised section 
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of the Hill Khar las who are assigned a part in the cere¬ 
monies connected with the Itatha-Yatra celebrations in 
Mayurbhanj and who therefore style themselves as 
Brahrnana Kharias. Now the Savaras of the Ganjam 
district in Madras are divided into six sections (Sudda, 
Sannapania, Mela, Lodoro , Jard, and Lombo-Lanjia or 
long-tailed), of which one is Jam or Java Savara, 22 Jara 
is not given as the name of any of the sections of the 
Savaras in Bihar or Orissa. (There are, it may be noted, no 
Savaras in Bengal). Risley, tells us that “the Savaras of 
Orissa Tributary States are divided into four sub¬ 
tribes— Bendhar, Pa,rim, Jhdrua, and Palli. The name 
of ‘Jharua’ which resembles ‘Jara’ means ‘pertaining to 
jungles” (and therefore, presumably, ‘wild’). 23 Thurston 
in his Castes and Tribes of Southern India 24 gives the 
names of the six sub-divisions among the Hill Savaras 
of Southern India (Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts) 
as follows;— u Jati Savara or Maliah (Jungle) Savara; 
Arsi, Arisi (monkey), or Bimbo lanjia, (long-failed); 
Luara or Mali (workers in iron); Kindal (basket-makers); 
Jabu (lining in the hill country beyond Kallalcota and 
Puttagvja) ; and Kumbi (potters).” Neither does any 
section of the Savaras of Bundelkhand nor do the Savaras 
of the United Provinces nor those of the Central 
Provinces, known as the Chhatisgarhi Savaras ( Lafia 
Savara), nor do the Savaras of Orissa appear to possess 
the name of Jard or some similar name. 23 It is probable 

22 The Ganjam District Manual, by T. J, Maltby (1918), p„ 70* 

23 The Tribe and Castes of Bengal , Vol. II, p. 243 

2d Volume VI p, 301 

25 Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces , by Ku#sel 1916 

Part II, 504 




that Java, Jharua and Jaxiu or Jaru, may be variants of 
the same name . If this be so, it will not be unreasonable 
to infer that the Hill Kharias who claim to have been 
intimately associated or connected with the Jara-Savars 
may have found their way from their original home in 
some part of the Central Hill Belt of India by the 
same route as the Savaras of the Ganjam district, and thus 
reached the Mayurbhanj hills which became the centre of 
their subsequent dispersion. The fact that the Hill 
Kharias have forgotten their tribal tongue and differ 
widely in their traditions and customs from the main 
body of the tribe except on some fundamental ideas and 
beliefs may be accounted for, as we have already suggest¬ 
ed, by their separation from the main body of Kharias 
by a wide intervening territory for a considerably long 
period . 

(iii) Early Migrations . 

Whereas the Hill Kharias regard themselves as the 
autochthones of the Mayurbhanj hills, both the Dildh 
Kharias and the Dhelki Kharias possess traditions of their 
ancient migrations from the Kaimur Plateau which, at 
Rohtasgarh, rises to an elevation of 1,490 feet above the 
sea-level. All the elders of the Dudh Kharias and Dhelki 
Kharias whom we questioned recounted the tradition 
of their ancestors having once lived in “Ruidas-Patna”, 
and thence come down what they called “Kharia Ghat” to 
Chota Nagpur . The Dhelki section migrated from their 
ancient home on the Rohtas plateau sometime before the 
Dndh Kharias, and made settlements along the banks of 
River Sankh in the south-western parts of the Ranchi 
district. Tapkara (now in Pargana Bhouhrpahaj-, thana 
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Kolebira), and Tampa (now in Pargana Biru, thana 
Simdega) are named among their earliest settlements 
and principal centres in those days in what is now the 
Ranchi District. Later the Dudh Khapias came to the 
country where the Dhelkis had preceded them . These 
later immigrants, who had developed stricter notions o£ 
purity in food, called themselves the Dudh Khapias (lit ., 
Milk Khapias, probably meaning—Khapias ceremonially 
clean or pure as milk), and regarded as outcastes the 
earlier Khapia settlers in the land whom they called 
Dhellci (or Della-ki) or Seng Delhi (lit., he came first). 
The ground assigned for this “outcasting” is that the 
Khapias took food cooked by the Mundas who were already 
in occupation of the country when the Dhelkis arrived 
there . On being “outcasted”, the Dhelki Khapias crossed 
over to the other side of the hills which separate the 
Simdega, Thithaitangar, Kurdleg and Bolba thanas of the 
Ranchi district from the present Feudatory States of 
Gangpur and the western part of Jashpur. 

Dudh Kharia migration-traditions go into greater 
details. Thus, Mahto ( alias Suleman) Kerketta and 
some other Dudh Khapias of Simdega, and Ram Induar 
of Tabadih (Thana Simdega) gave us the following 
version :—“The ancestors of the Dudh Kharias and the 
Dhelki Khapias lived as one people under their own king 
in Ruidas-Patna 26 Their Kharia Raja named Moreng 
was very rich and had large herds of cattle . He was 
attacked by an Ahlr Chief and his people, and was 

26 Ruidas or Rohidas is the correct name for Rohtaa or the Rohpsi 
plateau. Pa$nii is named along with Ruidas probably to indicate the 
direction (north) in whioh Ruidas lies . ‘Patna’, it may also be noted, is 
a corruption of the Sanskrit term‘Pattan* meaning 'settlement*. 
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worsted . The Kharia Chief left Ruidas-Patna with his 
elder sons and followers leaving his wife and younger 
eons and some tribe-fellows in the old home, because 
the younger sons were too young to undertake the hard¬ 
ships of the journey. The Gohar Pftja. (Cattle-shed 
festival) of our tribe is really the propitiation of the 
spirit of the Ahir-AhTrin with whom our ancestors 
fought at Ruidas-Patna . The Kharia Chief and his sons 
and followers moved on to this country (Chota-Nagpur) 
and settled in Pargana Biru 27 and its neighbourhood 
(in the south-western part of the present Ranchi 
District). Later on, when the younger sons of the 
Kharia Chief became old enough to undertake long- 
journeys, they and their companions too left Ruidas- 
Patna and passed through the Chota. Nagpur plateau 
along the valley of the [South] Koel through Palkot, 
Basin, and Kolebira to pargana Biru . On the way many 
families settled down all along the banks of the Koel. 
Their first halt on the Chota Nagpur plateau was at a 
place called Murgu . And one of their main centres and 
halting-places which tradition remembers is village Pora 
in thana Basia . In Pargana Biru they met the Dhelki 
Kharias who had preceded them . As the later immi¬ 
grants were led by those younger sons of the Kharia Raja 
who had been left behind with their mother as sucklings 
they came to be called “Dridh” Kharias(ZitMilk-Kharias). 
Later, at one of their tribal dances, twelve Dudh Kharia 
young men eloped with Munda girls, and their offspring 
came to be known as Munda Kharias or Penrai-Kharias . 

27 Biru is a Khayia word meaning ‘hill’. It is the name of a Pargana 
or fiscal division in the Simdega subdivision of the present Ranchi 
District. 





These latter now live in villages Bhaounr-Pani, Kilga and 
some other places in Simdega Thana, and at Kinder* 
dcga and a few other villages in Kolebira Thana . The 
Dhelki Kharias and Mfmda-Kharias kill cows and oxen 
and eat beef whereas we Diklh Kharias do not. Miinda 
Kharia girls and women have their arms and chests and 
sometimes their legs and even feet tattooed as among 
Mftpda and Orion women, and the same is the case with 
the Dhelki Kharias, but our (Dudh Kharia) girls and 
women have only three short vertical lines 28 (the 
outer lines terminating in a crook) tattooed on their fore¬ 
heads but no tattoo marks on the rest of the body 

Some Dudh Kharia elders, such as Tingul Kerketta 
of Saldega (thana Simdega) and Abhiram alias Soma 
Dungdung of village Birkera in thana Simdega, gave us 
the following variant of the tradition of the migrations 
of their ancestors :—“Our ancestors went from Ruidas' 
Patna to Kharia-gha|, thence to Murgu, thence through 
some other places whose names I do not remember to 
Nagpur (Chota-Nagpur) where the ancestors of my clan 
(Dfragdung) and those of the Kerketta clan halted at a 
place named Kumharia and the ancestors of the Kulu 
clan Settled at Patura Kinirkela, those of Torpa clan at 
Salegutu and those of the Ba’ clan at Banagutu, those of 
Soreng (rock) clan at Barwe,—all in thana Basia, and clear¬ 
ed the jungles and settled down in those parts . Others 
moved on to Barwadi in thana Kolebira and settled there . 
My ancestors leading a pack-bullock loaded with the 

28 Among the small Dudh Khapia population of Jashpur, the women 
have three vertical lines on the forehead and three on each temple, and 
a few have even tattoo-marks on the chests and legs, apparently in 
imitation of their pbelki sisters. 
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wealth they had brought with them proceeded further 
forward on their journey . Arriving at a place now known 
as Siru Konrekera. in thana Kolebira the pack-bullock 
refused to move . My ancestors purchased Siru Kofi- 
rekera with the wealth they had brought with them. 
Some of the ancestors of the Kerketta clan moved on 
and settled down at Aghorma and at Barwadi in thana 
Kolebira ; the ancestors of the Bilung (Salt) clan settled 
at Bilungbira, those of the Kiro (tiger) clan at Bagesera, 
both in thana Palkot, and so forth . When their popula¬ 
tion increased, the descendants of the original Dudh 
Kharia settlers dispersed to different places all around . 
The Dhelki Kharias had preceded them into the Biru 
Pargana where they had cleared jungles and established 
villages . Our ancestors named these pioneers as ‘Dhelki' 
or ‘Seng Dhelki’, that is to say, those who ‘came first’. 
‘Seng’ in our language means ‘first’. When our ancestors 
found that these pioneers of the tribe had no scruples in 
eating at the hands of other castes and tribes, they oufc- 
castedthem; and as the number of Dudh Kharias increased, 
the Dhelki Kharias crossed the hills that separate the 
Biru pargana of the Ranchi District from the Gangpur 
and Jashpur States and settled in those States 

A number of Dhelki Kharias of the Gangpur and 
Jashpur States (such as Lalhu Kharia of Jambahar in 
Jashpur, and Bhunda Kharia of Liploe in Gangpur) gave 
us the bare tradition of their former home in Ruidas- 
Patna, their migration through Kharia-ghat to Biru 
Pargana in the Ranchi District and the subsequent arri¬ 
val of the Dudh Kharias . With regard to the name, 
£ I)elki’ or ‘Dhelki’ Kharia’, they told us,—“To indicate 
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‘going’ the Dudh Khafias use the word ‘Choi’, but we 
use the term W ; but both, the Dadh Kharias and 
ourselves use the word ‘Del’ meaning ‘to come’. But 
whereas the Dudh Kharias say “[Arki] Bdla-ld" (they 
went), we Dhelki EhSfiSs say ‘Delhi’ ; and whereas the 
Dudh Kharias say “[Arki] Cholla-ki” (they come), we 
say ‘sanning’. Hence, the Dudh Kharias call us Seng-Ddh 
(he came first) and, we, inonr turn, call them ‘Cholkoi- 
Kharias’. The Cholkoi Khapas, however, call themselves 
‘Dudh Kharias’ and claim to be ‘pure’ Kharias, and that 
is the name by which they are now generally known . 
They, however, regard us as their elder brothers ; and so 
we are also known as ‘Bar or Bayka Kharias’, whereas 
they are known as the ‘Chhot’ Ivharias . Many Dudh 
Khayias agreed in saying that the Dhelki Kharias are 
known as ‘Bar or Bayka - Kharias’ and themselves as the 
‘Chhotka Khayias,’ and accounted for this by saying that 
the former are descendants of the elder brother and the 
latter of the younger brothers . Dalton " 9 also mentions 
another tradition, which, however, we have not yet come 
across. That tradition is that “they had come from the 
south, and that, driven from the country they had origi¬ 
nally occupied, they had ascended the valley of the Koei 
till they found themselves in their present location”. 
Dalton 29 opines that both the traditions, namely migra¬ 
tion from the north and immigration into Chota Nagpur 
from the south, may be true , “They may have fallen 
back south from the Gangetic Provinces, pass through the 
Vindhyan range, and come gradually round to the south¬ 
eastern watershed of Chutia Nagpur A ibis appears 
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indeed very probable . Dalton does not, however, mention 
the source of his information regarding this tradition of 
migration from the south. 

Another tradition recorded by Russel 30 traces the 
descent of the Kharias from the elder of two brothers 
of whom the younger by reason of his superior intelli¬ 
gence and taste was made king and became the ancestor 
of the Nag Vaihsi Rajas of Chota Nagpur who, Russel 
adds, “are really Mundas; and this story is exactly 
like that of the Parjas in connection with the Rajas of 
Bastar”. 

It may be noted that this story also appears to be a 
reproduction with slight variations of the legend of the 
MiRidas as to their own relations with the Maharaja of 
Chota Nagpur. Mr. Russel does not state where he 
or his informant came across this tradition . Mr. Russel 
further says that the theory that the .Kharias stand in 
the relationship of younger brothers to the Mtindas 
derives some support from the fact that, according to 
Sir Herbert Risley 31 , the Miindas will take daughters in 
marriage from the Kharias but will not give daughters 
to them, and the Kharias speak of the Milndas as their 
elder brothers. But our enquiries show that Risley 
was misinformed that Miindas ordinarily take Kharia 
wives. Whereever a Munda takes a Kharia wife he 
is outcasted and his children become “Kharia-Mundas”, 
a hybrid section, which Risley includes as or of the 
sub-tribes of the Miindas . So this tradition of respective 
descent of the Mundas and the Kharias from tw r o uterine 
brothers may be left out of account as suppositive. 

30 Tribes and Castes of the Central Province a Vol, 111, p, p t 445-6 

31 Castes and Tribes of Bengal , Vol. 11, Appendix, p. 102 









The tradition which calls the M/undas the elder brothers 
of the Kharias is, however, true in the sense that both 
belong to the same ‘Kolarian’ stock, and that the Miindas 
preceded the Khafias to Chota Nagpur. 

Although the exact route followed by the different 
branches of the Khariu, tribe in the migrations that 
brought them to their present habitat is shrouded in 
obscurity, such traditions as are still remembered by 
them and other cognate tribes as well as the present 
distribution of this tribe and some other cognate tribes 
point to the probability of their having once occupied 
the fertile river-valleys north of the Vindhya and the 
Kairnur ranges. With the advent probably of the 
Aryans they, like most of the existing Mfinda tribes, 
would appear to have gradually moved up the hill 
ranges on their south and taken shelter on the wooded 
plateaus of the Vindhya and Kaimur ranges. One 
section of the Kharias, in course of time, probably pushed 
forward under the pressure of other tribes, made their 
way further to the south and south-east into what are 
now the Orissa States and found a suitable stronghold 
in the hill-ranges of what is now the Mayurbbanj State, 
and from that centre of dispersion, in time, some spread 
further north and east to the hills of what are now the 
Singbhum and Manbhum districts. These were the ances¬ 
tors of the present-day Paharia Kharias or Hill Kharias . 
It would be futile to seek to trace the exact route by 
which they reached their present habitat, as they retain 
no traditions of their past migrations. The Dudh 
Kharias of the Simdega sub-division of the Ranchi 
District still sing a song which is said to be reminiscent 
of their defeat at the hands of a powerful enemy who 
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captured many of their men and repulsed the tribe from 
the valley of the Ganges . There is perhaps some basis 
for the conjecture that from the Vindhyan hills they 
came down the valldy of the MahanadT to the Orissa 
Feudatory States and finally ensconced themselves in 
the Mayurbhanj hills . The MahanadT has its source in 
the wild mountains of the Bastar State in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and, flowing eastwards along the southern borders 
of the Bilaspur District and Raigayh State and the northern 
borders of the Raipur District and the Sarangarh State, 
enters the Orissan district of Sambalpur and thence 
proceeding in a south-easterly direction through the 
highlands of Sonpur, Athmalik, and a few other Feuda- 
torv States of Orissa, emerges upon the Orissan delta 
about seven miles west of Cuttack . The Savaras whom 
Hill Kharia traditions represent as having been one 
with, or most closely related to, themselves would also 
appear to have proceeded along the valley of the Malui- 
nadi and thence entered what are now the Ganjam and 
the Vizagapatam Districts . Having separated from the 
main body of the tribe and isolated themselves in the 
hill fastnesses of Mayurbhanj and some other Feudatory 
States of Orissa and in the hills of Dhalbhum (in 
Singbhum) and Barabhum (in Manbhum) long enough 
to lose their native tongue and having been cut off from 
intimate intercourse with more advanced communities 
and cultures and having had to spend all their energies 
in a strenuous struggle for existence, they have remained 
well-nigh stagnant during all these long centuries and 
have perhaps slipped down one or two rungs in the 
ladder of civilisation and have been far outstripped in 
the race of life by the other two main divisions of the 
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tribe—the Dhelki and the Diidh . 

The next division o£ the Kharias to leave the 
Rohtns plateau was probably the Dhelki. Their tradi¬ 
tions only speak of their own settlement in Chota 
Nagpur on the banks of the river Sankh „ They make 
no mention of the River Koel (South Koel) nor are 
there any traces of ancient settlements of Dhelki Kharias 
in the valley of the South Koel. But even to this day 
some remnants of the Dhelkis are found in the valley of 
the Sankh. The Sankh rises in the north-west of 
Ranchi district, debouches from the Rajadera plateau of 
that District southwards across the lower plateau of the 
Barwe Pargana of the same District, and forms the 
boundary line between the Ranchi district and the 
Jashpur State of the Central Provinces on its west, and 
finally turns westward and enters the Gangpur State of 
OrissS on the south-west of the Ranchi District, where 
after a course of several miles it joins the South Koel to 
form the BramhanT river. The North Koel rises not 
far from the source of the Sankh and flows northward 
through the valley of Bishunpur in Ranchi and the 
district of Palamau where, after a course of 186 miles, 
it falls into the Son below the Rohtas plateau . It is 
not unlikely that the Dhelki Kharias may have followed 
the upward course of the North Koel from below Rohtas 
as far as to its source in the north-west of the Ranchi 
district, and from there followed the course of the Sankh 
from its source to their traditional centres further down 
on its banks. For the greater part of its course the 
North Koel flows through parallel ranges of hills which 
run from east to west and form a covered way by 
which the Dhelki immigrants could march with com- 
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parative safety through areas already occupied by other 
primitive tribes. The Koel, it may be noted, is the 
sacred river of both the Dhelki and the Dudh Kharias 
just as the Dainodar is the sacred river of their congeners 
the Santals. 

Another possible route of Kharia immigration 
into Chota Nagpur, would be from the Rohtas 
Plateau in what is now the Shahabad District through 
the Vindhyan hills in the Mirzapur District of the 
United Provinces and the Sirguja State across the 
Khuria Plateau (“by the Khariaghat”) in the Jashpur 
State and thence across the Sankh which is fordable on 
foot except during the rains, to their former homes in the 
south-west of the Ranchi district. The Vindhyan and 
Kaimur ranges are connected by a continuous chain of 
hills with the extensive plateau of Central India which 
extends on the west as far as the highlands of Amar- 
kautak—the source of the river Narbada j and then- 
connection with the Upper-ghat or highlands of the 
Surguja and Jashpur States extends through Central 
India and the Central Provinces as far to the east as the 
plateaus of Chota Nagpur which form the source of 
the Damodar, the Subarnarekha, the Koel and the Sankh. 

The third division or the Dudh Kharias who migrated 
last from the Rohtas Plateau and are said to have 
dislodged the Dhelki Kharias from the banks of the 
Sankh in the Ranchi district, generally cherish the 
tradition that their first settlements in Chota Nagpur 
lay on the banks of the South Koel in thanas Basia 
and Palkot towards the centre of the Ranchi District 
whence they gradually spread south and west along the 




valley of the Sankh. If this tradition is correct, the 
Dudh Kharias, on their arrival on the Chota Nagpur 
plateau, probably by following the upward course of the 
North Koel, did'not, like the Dhellci Kharias, follow the 
course of the Sankh but turned westwards and then 
descended southwards along the valley of the South 
Koel, dropping colonies in what are now thanas 
Ghagra, Gumla and Sisai, till they reached what are 
now the Palkot, Basia and Banc thanas which provided 
a suitable home and sufficient arable lands for a large 
number of them, though not for all. And so a fairly 
large number of Dtidh Kharia families migrated further 
south to what are now the Kolebira, Simdega and Kiircjeg 
thanas of the Ranchi district in the valley of the Sankh . 
There they found the Dhelki Kharias already in occu¬ 
pation of the more fertile lands. The tradition of both 
these sections of the tribe agree in asserting that ow ing 
to disagreement between the two sections, the Dhelkis 
crossed over to the Gangpur and Jashpur States across 
the Sankh, leaving the Dudh section in occupation of 
their former settlements in the Ranchi District. As 
their population increased, a number of Dudh Kharias 
moved further up the Sankh to the north and north-east 
and settled in thanas Raidih and Chainpur. I he Kharia 
population (almost wholly Dudh Kharia) in these thanas 
of the Ranchi District is, according to the last Census, 
distributed as follows: Ghaghra, 506; Gumla, 4,207; 
Sisai 2,611; Palkof, 8,903; Bano, 1,085; Kolebira, 9,280; 
Simdega, 24,727; Kilrdeg, 9,727; Raidih, 2,741; and 
Chainpur, 107 . Only 130 Kharias in all were recorded 
in the remaining parts of the Ranchi district (Ranchi 
Sadar and Khunti Subdivisions). 
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A second likely route for the Dfidh Kharias would be 
the first alternative route up the North Koel and down 
the Sankh which we have suggested as a possible route of 
migration of the Dhelki section . In following this route, 
the Dudh Kharias would, on entering the Ranchi district, 
pass first through Chainpur thana where 127 Khayias 
were enumerated at the last Census, then through Raidih 
thana where 2,741 Kharias were enumerated, then to 
Kurdeg and Simdega thanas where 24,727 and 9,727 
Kharias respectively have been enumerated . Here they 
would find the Dhelki Kharias already established ; and 
the traditions of both the Dhelki anh Dudh Kharias 
agree in saying that the former left these parts in 
possession of the latter and crossed over to the Jashpur 
State on the west and the Gangpur State on the south . 

Another probable route both for the Dudh and the 
Dhelki Kharias would be partly the same as that suggest¬ 
ed in the case of the Hill Kharias. The Kharias might 
have proceeded from the Kaimur hills to the Central 
Provinces where a portion of them are found and thence 
eastwards through what are now the Sambalpur District 
and Gangpur State . From Gangpur instead of going 
further down the valley of the Mahanadi they might 
have turned northwards to what is now the Ranchi 
District. The South Koel and the Sankh rivers unite 
their waters at Panposh in the Gangpur State to form 
the Bramhan!. From there the Phclkis Who came first 
might have followed the upward course of the Sankh 
and found themselves in what are now the Simdega and 
Kurdeg thanas of the Ranchi district and settled there - 
The Dudh section might have followed the upward 
course of the South Koel and found themselves in what 
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are iiow the Bfmo, Basis, Palkot, Gxtmla, and Sxsai 
thanas of the Ranchi district, and many families of 
them would settle down in those parts . But as there 
was already a large population of Oraons and Mundas 
in those areas, they would not afford sufficient room and 
particularly suitable arable lands for all the Kharia 
immigrants. Finding their further progress up the 
Koel useless on account of the previous occupation by the 
Mundas and Oraons, a considerable number of Diidh 
Kharia families would proceed south and south-west to 
the comparatively wilder and more spacious and sparsely 
occupied areas in what are now the Kolebira, Sirodega 
and Kurdeg thanas. In the Simdega and Kurdeg 
thanas in the valley of the Sarikh they would find the 
Dhelki Khafias already in occupation of the more open and 
fertile tracts. The tradition of both the Diidh and the 
.Dhelki sections agree in asserting that the former pushed 
the latter from these parts across the Sankb. into the 
adjoining Gangpur State of Orissa and Jashpur State 
of the Central Provinces . As the Dudh Kharias increas¬ 
ed in population, a number of them, too, would cross over 
to the Gangpur State, and in time some of. their overflow 
■ might have passed on further westwards to the Central 
Provinces again where perhaps they found some 
remnants of their own tribe. 

This last supposed route would accord with the 
traditioir which Dalton records of the Dudh Kharias 
having come from the south, and ascended the valley of 
the Koel. It would also fit in more or less with the 
other traditions of all sections of the Kharias and har¬ 
monise them to some extent, and would account more 
satisfactorily for the present distribution of the Kharia 





population . Tlie only tradition which would militate 

against this view is that recorded by Russel according to 

which some Central Provinces Kharias refer to their 

relations with the Nag-Vamst Rajas of Chota Nagpur. It i 

is not improbable that the Chota Nagpur Kharias may 

originally have passed through the Central Provinces on 

their way to Chota Nagpur, and some Kharias from 

Chota Nagpur may at a later period have been pushed 

back again to the Central Provinces under pressure 

of population, and they might have carried back 

with them the tradition of their relations with the 

Nag-Yams! Raj family of Chota Nagpur . It may also 

be noted that a few branches of the Nag*VamsT family 

are still found in the Central Provinces , 32 

' 1 

Philological evidence would also appear to lend 

support to this supposition of the Kharias having migrat¬ 
ed through the Central Provinces to their present habitat 
in Chota Nagpur and Orissa. We have it on the 
authority of Sir George Grierson 33 that the Kharia 
language in important points agrees with the Korku 
language of the Mahadeo Hills in the Central Provinces 
on the one hand, and the Juang dialect of the KSonjhar 
and Pal Lahara States of Opissa and the Savara and 
Gaclava languages of the north-eastern districts (Ganjarn 
now in the new Province of Orissa and Yizagapatam in 
the Madras Presidency) on the other. Aryan principles, 
however, now “pervade its grammatical structure and 
vocabulary”, so that “it is no longer a typical Murida 
language”. “It has been compared to a palimpset, the 

32 As, for example, the ruling family of the Kaluhandi State . 

33 Linguistic Survey of India, Vo 1. IV, p, 1, and Vol. 1, (1927.) p. 34. 
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original writing on which can only with difficulty be 
recognised”. 

Whatever the route the different sections of the 
Kharias may have followed in their past migrations, it 
is clear that they have not always been what they are 
to-day. They have travelled from one region to another, 
they have come in more or less contact with various 
communities and cultures, they have changed, however 
slowly and imperceptibly, their manners, habits, and speech; 
one section of them—the most backward—-has changed 
its Austric language altogether for Aryan dialects, and 
the other two have considerably modified their speech 
under the influence of the Aryan languages of their 
neighbours. One section—the most primitive—-is slowly 
exchanging its older nomadic life of food-gatherers for 
a comparatively settled life of more or less shifting agricul¬ 
ture, another—the Dhelki—has exper ienced prosperity .and 
then misfortune and dispersion, and the third and most 
successful of the three main sections shows a remarkable 
vitality and power of expansion. But although the 
Kharias no longer represent the actual primitive culture 
of prehistoric times, their backward sections still give us 
some idea of the low economic and social condition and 
the crude religious and moral ideas of relatively primitive 
culture,, 




CHAPTER III. 

Previous Accounts of the Kharfas. 

The earliest account of the Kharia tribe appeared in 
an article headed “The Sols of Ghota Nagpur" by 
Colonel Dalton in the pages of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal 34 for the year 1866. The portion 
dealing with the Kharifts covers two pages only . The 
next account appeared in a paper headed “Notes of the 
Kherriahs, an Aboriginal Race living in the hill tracts 
of Manhhum ’’ by V. Ball, M. A. , of the Geological 
Survey of India, published in the Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for the year 1868 . This is 
really a reproduction of the account recorded in V. Ball’s 
personal Diary or Journal under date January 28th, 
1867 . That Diary appeared in extenso in his volume 
entitled Jungle Life in India 35 published in 1888. 
It deals with the Hill Kharia section of the tribe, and 
covers five pages only . 

The third account of the tribe is that given by 
Dalton in his Ethnology of Bengal 36 published in 1872. 
In four pages Dalton gave a short account of the distri¬ 
bution of the Kharia population as known to him, their 
Traditions, Religion, Marriage customs, Disposal of the 
dead, and Tattooing . 

34 Vol. XXXV, part I, pp. 155 ff. 

35 V. Ball, Jungle Life in India or the Journeys and Journals of an 
Indian Geologist, (Loudon, 1880), pp. 88-92. 

36 Pages 158461. 
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The fourth account, cornpilcd by H. H. (afterwards 
Sir Herbert) Risley and edited by W. W. (afterwards Sir 
William) Hunter, was published in 1877 in Volume XI 
(Lohardaga) of the Statistical Account of Bengal. 37 It 
merely reproduced the account given by Dalton in his 
Ethnology of Bengal . In Yol. XVII (Manbhum) of the 
Statistical Account of Bengal 37 also edited by Hunter 
and compiled by Risley, was reproduced Y. Ball’s account 
given in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1868 and referred to above . Quotations from Ball’s 
account were prefaced by the following introductory note: 
“The Kharias of Manbhum are a wilder and less civilised 
branch of the Kolarian tribe of the same name which 
has been already described in the Statistical Account 
of Lohardaga . As their mode of life is peculiar and 
the tribe is probably dying out like the Birhors in the 
Hazaribagh and Palamau districts, I extract the following 
paragraphs from a note by V. Ball, published in 
the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1868 

The fifth account of the tribe is that contained in an 
article headed “Notes on some Kolarian Tribes”, publish¬ 
ed by the late A. P. Driver of Ranchi, in the Journal of 
the A sin,tic Society of Bengal 38 in two instalments, the 
first instalment appearing in 1888 and the second in 
1891, and the two covering altogether some ten pages 
only . The first instalment gives a brief account of the 
Plains Kharias, and the second a similar brief account 
of the Hill Kharias . 


37 Pages 263—266. 

38 Vol, LVII, pp. 1-6, and Vol LX, part I, pagaa 28-32. 






The next account is contained in Risky’s Tribes 
and Castes of Bengal 39 also published in 1891. It covers 
about seven pages of volume I of that work. In volume 
II of the same wort a list of the divisions and clans of 
the .tribe as known to Risky is given in an Appendix . 

In one or two District Gazetteers and Census Reports 
very brief notices of the tribe occur but do not add much 
to our knowledge of the tribe. 

In 1916 appeared a nine-page account of the 
tribe in Russel’s Tribes and Oastes of the Central 
Provinces of India . 4 ° Russel refers to previous accounts 
of the tribe and says, “The previous accounts noted 
above are defective on many points, but this may be 
explained by the fact that there was no attempt at a 
complete survey of the tribe before”. It is unfortunate, 
however, that even Russel’s own account (based, as he 
says, on notes taken by Rai Bahadur Hira Lai at 
Raigarh with extracts from Colonel Dalton’s and Sir II. 
Risley’s accounts), was also rather fragmentary and 
in certain matters inaccurate. For one thing, Ilussel 
and his collaborator do not appear to have carefully 
inquired as to what different Districts and States, in 
the Central provinces and beyond, the Khfirias inhabited. 

The latest account, of the tribe is contained in a short, 
monograph of 38 pages by Mr. Tarak Chandra Das on 
the Wild Khafids of Dhalbhum and published by the 
Calcutta University in 1931 . The author admits in his 
Preface that “It is incomplete in many respects, being the 
result of enquiry conducted for a very short period of 

39 Vol I, pages 466-472, and Vol II, pp 77-78. 

40 Vol III, pp. 445-453. 
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about ten days only”. The value of the essay is further 
discounted by the fact that the author collected his 
facts from only a few Hill Kharias of an outlying part 
of the Hill Khariii area . The essay is divided into four 
chapters . In Chapter I, headed ‘The People and Its 
Habitat’, the author begins with an account of the 
distribution of the tribe . He is mistaken in supposing 
that “the Kharia speakers of the Central Provinces 
come from Raigarh and Jashpur States only”, and that 
“the Kharias of Assam all hail from Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa”. Mr. Das gives individual measurements of 
only five men, and from a comparison of his “averages” 
with Risley’s data, concludes that “the wild Kharia 
presents all the characteristic features of a typical 
pre-Dravidian”. Then he quotes from Dalton the 
tradition of origin from a pea-fowl’s egg, and from 
Russel the tradition which connects the Kharias with 
the Nag-Vamsi Rajas of Chota Nagpur, and from Driver 
the supposed division ot the Kharias into, among other 
suit-tribes, ‘Kharia Munda’ and ‘Kharia Oraon’, and 
goes on to say ‘Risley also refers to the Kharia-Mundii 
section of the tribe and derives them from unions 
between Kharia women and Munda men. The Mundas 
allow their men to marry Kharia women, but prohibit 
the marriage of their daughters with the Kharia men”. 
If Mr. Das had made personal enquiries from the very 
few Kharias whom he met and measured he would have 
found that they would resent the suggestion that 
Kharia tribal custom would, at least at the present day, 
allow 7 any union of a person of their tribes with a 
person of the opposite sex belonging to the Munda or 
Oraon or any other tribe or caste. Such unions do 
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occasionally (though now-a-days very rarely) take place, 
but are not sanctioned either by Kharia tribal custom or 
by Mu pda or Oraon tribal custom and the parties to 
such an union are outoasted and come to be described 
as ‘Munda-Kharia’ or Oraofi-Kharia’, as the case may 
be, if the male partner is a Kharia . They pass under 
the general name of ‘Berga Kharia’ meaning ‘Hybrid 
Kharia’. The word ‘Berga’ would appear to be a 
corruption by metathesis of the word ‘Bigrao’ (gone 
wrong). From the Appendix of Risley’s Castes and 
Tribes it will be seen that among the sub-tribes of 
the Kharias, Risley 41 mentions ‘Munda-Kharia’ and 
‘OraoirKharia’ and not ‘Kharia Munda’ and ‘Kharia 
Oraon’ (as Driver puts down by mistake). It is with 
reference to the sub-tribes of Mundas that the name 
‘Kharia-Munda’ 42 and with reference to the sub-tribes 
of Oraons that the term “Kharia-Oraoh” 43 occur . 

Mr. Das concludes his first chapter with his view of 
(die character of the people . He notes that “a morose dis¬ 
position and an extremely sad outlook on life, timidity 
and improvidence arc the main features of the Kharias”. 
This is, in the main, true, only of the Hill Kharias 
as it would be of most other tribes on a similar level of 
culture living under similar extremely unfavourable 
conditions. But Mr. Das is not correct in saying that 
“Music and dancing * * do not break the monotony of 
their ordinary evenings”. A visit to a real Hill Khapta, 
settlement and a single night spent in or near such a 
Settlement, and an examination of the contents of their 

41 Tribes & Castes of Bengali Vol II, p, 77, 

42 Ibid , p. 102. 

43 Ibid, p.113. 
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huts, will show that the drum is one of their 
extremely few valued possessions, and the tuhild 
or rude guitar and one or more bamboo flutes, are also 
treasured in some houses; and the seemingly morose 
Hill Kharia has as keen an appreciation of the melody of 
song and the rhythm of dance, as his more advanced 
neighbours and congeners like the Plains Khafias, the 
Milndas, the Hos, and the Santfils. Not only do 
Kharia young men and women dance in moon-lit nights 
in their settlements but, occasionally, parties of Kharia 
boys or girls go to other Kharia settlements to join in 
dances with the boys or girls of those villages, and hold 
dancing contests or matches, so to say. The party 
who is worsted has to pay a fine to the winning party . 
Story-telling and riddle-solving furnish other diver¬ 
sions which give them zest in life . The annual round 
of feasts and festivities also relieve the monotony of 
their daily routine and afford occasions of mirth and 
merriment to these simple folk. 

In the second chapter Mr. Das deals with the 
“Domestic Life” of the people. In twelve short pages he 
gives; all that he has to say of the ‘Occupations’, ‘Food 
and Drink’, ‘Village sites, Huts and their construction’, 
‘Domestic Utensils’, ‘Domestic Animals’, ‘Dress and 
Ornaments’, and ‘Weapons .’ The account is necessarily 
meagre and the author’s information is not always accurate. 
Thus, at p. 9, he mentions the absence of organised hunt¬ 
ing among the Khafias . He obviously did not find out 
that annually in the month of Chait oh an appointed 
day there is an organised hunting excursion in which 
all the adult members of one or more settlements take 




part, and which has a great social value and religious 
importance to the people . 


Mr. Das gives the names of six exogamous clans but 
does not give their meanings nor states whether they 
are totemstic or not. He says that he visited some 
more wild Kharia settlements in the Mayurbhanj State. 
If lie had made enquiries on this point from those'Kharias 
he would have found out that the Mayurbhanj Kharias of 
the present day practically know no clan names and even 
those sophisticated Kharias who, in imitation of their 
neighbours of other tribes and castes, have retained or 
rather re-adopted some clan name or other (generally the 
Nag or cobra), have no observances or customs connected 
with the clan-totem and recognise no bar whatsoever to 
intermarriage between families bearing the same clan 
name. The Hill Khayias of Singbhiim and Manbhum 
Districts have indeed either adopted or retained some clan 
names and now practise exogamy as between those clans . 
It is worth noting that these few clan names (except one, 
namely, Hembrom which Mr. Das does not mention) 
are not among those known to the Dudh and Dhelki 
sections among whom the totemic clan system is still 
in full force, though these names are common to some 
other tribes of the Munda family such as the Santal 
neighbours of the Hill Kharias. Mr. Das’s brief account 
of the huts, domestic utensils, dress, ornaments, 
and weapons of the Hill Kharias is, so far as it goes, 
on the whole, correct. But his account of their social 
customs and religious beliefs and practices is not only 
very meagre, but does not appear to be always accurate . 

Itev. Father L. Cardon published, a few years ago, 
a pamphlet of about a dozen pages regarding the 
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Manners and Customs of the Dudh Kh arias . So far as it 
went, it gave a correct account of the people . Four or five 
years ago, another Catholic Missionary, the Rev. Father 
H . Gallaghar, published in a Missionary journal, meant 
only for private circulation among Roman Catholic Mis* 
sionies, a few short articles on the Birth, Death and Marri¬ 
age Customs and religious feasts of the Dhelki section of 
the Kharias. Through the courtesy of the author we had 
the advantage of reading his manuscripts in 22 type-writ¬ 
ten pages. From personal investigations we found that the 
accounts of these two sections of the Kharias as contained 
in these two Missionary publications meant only for 
private circulation were accurate so far as they went; and 
we owe our thanks to their authors for their kindness 
and courtesy in allowing us to read them. 

This is practically all the extant literature on this 
very interesting-tribe. No systematic attempt appears 
to have been hitherto made to make an exhaustive 
survey of the physical and cultural anthropology of the 
different divisions of the tribe . The present monograph 
embodies the results of the beginnings of such a syste¬ 
matic attempt. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Physical Anthropology Of The Kharlias. 

Observations on the physical features of the Kharias 
occur in some of the previous notices of the tribe, but 
they are imperfect and of little scientific value . The 
only anthropometric measurements of any value were 
those made for Risley’s Castes and Tribes , but they were 
confined to the Kharias of the Ranchi District who are 
mostly Dudh Kharias though it is not unlikely that some 
Dhelki Kharias might have been included among the 
persons whose measurements have been recorded by 
Risley. The very few measurements taken by Mr. 
Tarak Chandra Das were from an outlying area and too 
meagre to be of much value. So far as we are aware, 
the present Chapter and its appendices contain the first 
comparative study of the physical characteristics of the 
three main divisions of the tribe. 

(i) Method. 

During May 1930 and November 1931, we took 
measurements of 270 individual Kharias belonging to 
different sections resident in the central areas of the regions 
occupied by them. We purposely avoided collecting 
materials from the outlying or borderland areas in order 
to exclude as far as possible the effects of infiltration from 
outside . The sections and the respective localities from 
where the measurements were taken are given below :— 



Dudh Kharia,—Ranchi district (Chota Nagpur), and 


Gangpur State (Orissa) 

Dhelki Kliaria,—Gangpur State (Orissa) and 

Jaahpnr State (Central Provinces). 

Hill or Erenga Kharia,—Mayurbhanj State (Orissa) 
Methods of Mesurements : —Martin’s anthropometric 
instruments have been used and the instructions given 
by him generally followed: The individuals measured 
were all adult males between the ages of thirty to for¬ 
ty-five . The measurements of all such adults without 
selection or discrimination available in a few of the villages 
we visited were taken, only such individuals as were 
suffering from some serious disease or showed obvious 
signs of deformity were omitted . The following measure¬ 
ments were taken by the standard method, as described 
below for the information of lay readers :— 

1. Stature :—The subject was made to stand erect on 
the ground (horizontal as far as possible) with heels 
in contact, axis of vision horizontal, upper limbs 
pendant and palm of hands turned inward with fin¬ 
gers pointing downwards, (that is, in what is known 
as Military position). The height of the vertex 
(highest point on the head) above the ground 
was measured by the Anthropometer in the vertical 
position. 

2. Head height: —This was found out by subtracting 
height of the tragion above the ground from the 
stature. 

3. Maximum Head length :—The maximum distance 
between the Glabella (median point of the brow- 
ridge) and opisthocranion was found by Martin’s 
calipers . A moderate pressure was applied . 
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4. Maximum Head breadth :—The greatest horizontal 
transverse diameter of the vault of the head above 
the supermastoid and zigomatic crests was measured 
by Martin’s calipers. 

5. Minimum Frontal breadth : —The shortest distance 
between the two fronto-temporalia (the two inner* 
most points on the frontal crest on each side) was 
measured by Martin’s calipers . 

6. Bi-zigomatic diameter : —The distance between the 
most widely separated points on the lateral surface 
of the zygomatic arches was measured by Martin’s 
calipers. 

7. Bi-gonial breadth :—The distance between the outer 
points of the angles of the lower jaw (that is, 
between two gonions) was measured. 

8. Nasal length :—The distance between the Nasion 
(the meeting point of the fronto-nasal and internasal 
sutures as felt by the fingers) and the sub-nasal 
(the apex of the angle formed by the lower margin 
of the nasal septum and the philtrum) was measured 
by Martin’s sliding compasses . 

9. Nasal breadth —The maximum breadth between 
the external surface of the alae of the nose was found 
by Martin’s slide compasses . 

10. Superior Facial length : —The distance from Nasion 
to Stomion (the median point in the oral fissure 
where the lips are in natural position) was measured 
by Martin’s slide compasses. 

11. Morphological Facial length :—The distance betwen 
Nasion and Gnathion (the lowest point in the middle 
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line on the lower margin in the mandible) was 
measured by Martin’s slide compass . 

12. Horizontal circumference oj the head :The maximum 
circumference was taken above the supra-orbital 
ridges and above the opisthocranion by the tape. 

(ii) General Appearance. 

The Rharias are of medium stature and their skin- 
colour varies from brown to light black ; but the skin- 
colour of the females is lighter than that of the males . 
They are of robust health with well-proportioned body 
and limbs, but their body is not so thick-set as that of 
the Mundas and the Oraons among whom they live. 

The Rharias generally have long, plentiful, black or 
dark-brown (among the Hill section mostly due to non-use 
of oil and exposure to the sun) hair on the head . But 
now-a-clays many Diidh Rharias cut their hair short 
and the Dhelkia cut their hair short only in front 
but wear it long at the back . Very few men have hair 
on the face and on the rest of the body; even those who 
possess such hair have a very scanty moustache, beard, or 
chest-hair. 

The forehead is often slightly or even moderately 
retreating though it is not uncommon to find a slight bul¬ 
bous forehead ; but a complete vertical forehead is rarely 
seen . The supraorbital ridges are moderately developed 
in the majority. 

The nasal root is usually very depressed and nasal 
bridge often concave . The eyeslits are small and are 
either straight or slightly oblique inwards and, in a very 
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few eases, the tendency to form the epicanthic fold is 
also found . The lips are thick and, though not always 
everted, have in some cases a tendency to be everted . 

In the majority, the malars are moderately developed 
and the zygomatic arches prominent - These together 
with the mandibular angle and square or oval chin give 
a squareness to the face (found more among the Dhelkis). 
Though the face is often oval, pentagonal faces are not 
uncommon . The females have generally oval faces and 
their malars, eyebrow ridges and zygomatic arches are 
not so marked as those of the males . The prognathous 
face in both the sexes is not uncommon (more common 
among females) and this prognathism is due generally 
to the al veolar region . 

A collection of photographs was taken in the field 
out of which some are reproduced in this volume . 

(iii) Analysis of Physical Measurements. 

The actual measurements are given in Appendix I, 
Tables 1 to 111. The mean values and the standard 
deviations are given with probable errors (which are 
directly calculated by the moment method) ; and the 
cofficient of variation for each item is also given in 
the Appendix. 

From the analysis of the metric data we get the 
following results 44 :— 

In their cephalic Index the number of dolichocephals 
and mesocephals are as follows :— 


44 For standard of classifications, see Haddon, Races of Man p. 10, 
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Dolichocephalic 

(77) 

Mesocephalic 

(77-82) 

Total : 


Dudh 

93 


Dhelki. 
97 


Hill. 

60 or 85.7 % 
10 or 14.3 % 


100 100 


70 


There is a complete absence of brachycephals. 
The respective average cephalic indices are :—Hill, 
74.77 ± 17 ; Dhelki, 73.16 ± 14 ; Dfldh, 73.67 ± 55 . 

As regards the Length-Height Index the numbers 
for the different indices are :— 



Dfldh. 

Dhelki. 

Hill. 

Hypsicephalic 

53 

45 

33 or 47.15 % 

(63 + ) 




Orthocephalie 

41 

47 

33 or 47.15 % 

(58-64) 




Chamaecephalic 

6 

8 

4 or 5.7 % 

(-58) 




Total 

100 

100 

70 

The average Length-Height, Index 

of the Hill is 

64.44 + 25; of the Dhelki 62.33 ± 24; Dudh 62.86 ± 25 . 

The numbers for the different Nasal Indices are :— 


Dfldh. 

Dhelki. 

Hill. 

Mesorrhine 

39 

' 23 

19 or 27.1 % 

(70-85) 




Platyrrhine 

61 

72 

47 or 67.1 % 

(85-100) 




Hyper-Platyrrhine 

ail 

5 

4 or h.1% 

Total 

100 

100 

70 


The average nasal Index of the Hill is 88.64 £ 56 ; 
Dhelki 89.22 + 4.3 ; Dudh 86.81 £ .40. 
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The numbers for the different Morphological Facial 
Indices using Martin’s classification 45 are :— 


Hyper Chameprosopy 

Dudh. 

9 

Dhelki. 

’ 22 

Hill. 

18 or 25.7 % 

(-78.9) 

Chamaeprosopy 

30 

25 

23 or 32.9 % 

(79.0-83.9) 

Mesoprosopy 

41 

35 

15 or 21.4% 

(84.0-87.9) 

Lepto-Prosopy 

20 

16 

11 or 15.7 % 

(88.0-92.9) 
Hyper- Leptoprosopy 

nil 

2 

3 or 4.3% 


<93.0-) 

Total " 100 100 ” 70 


The average nasal Index of the Hill is 82.78 + .42 ; 
Dhelki 83.40 ± .31 ; Dudh 84.61 + .28. 

So the Kharias are on the average, a dolochocephalic, 
hypsicephalic (orthocephafic with a tendency to be hypsi- 
cephalic), Platyrrhine and Charaaeprosopic (with a ten¬ 
dency to be Mesoprosopic) people . 

Using Dixon’s 46 classification we get the following" 


results :— 

Dudh . 

Dhelki 


Hill. 

D.H.P. 

29 

35 

25 

or 35.7% 

D.C.P. 

23 

35 

18 

or 25.7 % 

D.C.P. 

4 

4 

4 

or 5.7% 


45 See Martin’s Anthropometry Vol. I 

46 Dixon ,-Racial History of Man - p.p. 27 

Dixon’s system is to be taken with reserve. See L.R. Sullvian’s 
article in American Anthropologist , Vol. 23, (1923). 

Dixon's notations are D-doliohocephalic ; M - meaocephalic ; H - 
hypsicephalic ; O - orthocephalic ; C - chamaecephalic ; P - platyrrhine ; 
M- mesorrhine, So, for example D.H P. means “Dolichocephalic hypsice- 
phalio platyrrhine" and so forth. 
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Dudh. 

Dhellci \ 


Hill. 

D.H.M. 

18 

9 

4 

or 5.7 % 

D.C.M. 

17 

10 

9 

or 12.8% 

D.C.M. 

2 

4 

nil 


M.JI.P. 

5 

1 

2 

or 2.9% 

M.O.P. 

nil 

2 

2 

or 2.9% 

M.ILM. 

1 

nil 

2 

or 2.9% 

M.O.M. 

1 

nil 

4 

or 5.7 % 


Total 1.00 

100 

70 


Dixon’s 

fundamental types occur 

in 

the following 

proportion:- 




Hill 

Dudh 

Dhelki 


D.H.P. 

61.5 

63.5 


63.55 

D.C.P. 

16.5 

23.5 


20. 0 

D.C.L. 

9.5 

7.0 


6. 4 

D.H.L. 

9.0 

4.5 


2.85 

B.H.P. 

2.5 

.5 


1.45 

B.C.P. 

nil 

1.5 


1.45 

B.C.L. 

.5 

nil 


2.85 

B.H.L. 

.5 

nil 


1.45 


Thus it would appear that the most f undamental types 
of Dixon’s classification that have entered into the com¬ 
position of the tribe are D. H. P. and D. C. P., but in 
actual measurements the most numerous are D. H. P. 
and D. 0. P. (not D. C. P.). 

The use of Dixon’s system raises one important 
question . Who were the small element of brachycepha- 
lie people (now absorbed but who have produced the 
mesocephalic) that appear to have entered into the 
composition of the Kharias? Oris this mesocephalic 
element another type, or a normal variation of the 
model type? 
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An adequate discussion of the above question cannot 
however be undertaken without a detailed study of 
the neighbouring' tribes. We shall, therefore, confine 
ourselves to a consideration of the actual (metric) affinities 
between the different sections of the tribe studied by us. 

We found on the cultural side that the Dhelki 
Khapia stands midway between the Hill Kharia living on 
the mountainous forests on the one hand, and the settled 
and well - to - do agricultural Dudk Kharia on the other . 
Do the physical measurements support the same con¬ 
clusion? In other words, was there any parallel develop¬ 
ment in physical and cultural differentiation between 
the different sections of the Kharia tribe? 

In order to study this problem the coefficient of Caste- 
Distance (D) 2 which is a modified form (standardized for 
differences in size of the sample) of Pearson’s coefficient 
of Racial Likeness (C) 2 has been used, 47 - 


<SL 


D ! 


_ JL V. 

-p ** 


(M r 


-M 2 )j 


where a a 


q t 3 ni-f-o 8 3 n 9 

n, n 2 


On analysing the data and using the following nota¬ 
tions,—M, = Hill Kharia; M 2 =Dhelki Kharia; M 3 = 
Dudh Kharia, we find the following results:— 


Measurements 

M, & M 9 

Mj & M 3 

M fl & M a 

Stature 

.7270 

.8176 

.0004 

Head Length 

.5713 

.3569 

.0363 

Head Breadth 

.0294 

.0395 

.0002 

Head Height 

.0316 

.0440 

.0010 

Least Frontal 

.1572 

.1792 

.0021 

Bi-Zygomatic 

.0078 

.9793 

.1101 

47 See P. 0. Mahalanabis, “Analysis of Race .Mixture 

in Bengal** in 


J. A. S. B. Vol. XXLII. 1927 No. Ill p. 328. 
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Bi-Gonial 

.1563 

1.2645 

.4731 

Superior Facial Length 

.0961 

.8705 

.3625 

Morph. Facial Length 

.0106 

.1599 

.1172 

Nasal Length 

.0729 

.1426 

.5556 

Nasal Breadth 

.1909 

.0680 

.0184 

Cephalic Index 

.4855 

.0258 

.0074 

Altitudinal Index 

.8783 

.2156 

.0165 

Morph. Nasal Index 

.0074 

.0828 

.1459 

Facial Index 

.0149 

.1541 

.0720 

Total 1)2=3.4372 

D 2 =5.4003 

D|=1.9177 

Average D 2 = 

= .2272 

D 2 = 3602 

2 

D 2 = .101l 

3 


In a paper on “Tests & Measurements of Statistical 
Divergence” communicated to the Indian Science Con¬ 
gress in .1929-30, Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis showed that a 
small correction should be applied to the observed D 2 to 
compensate for the finite size of the samples. The formu - 
la for the corrected estimate is given below :— 

HBflfCHE 




. X 

T 


a 


MpT 

2 n 


and the variance of D 51 is given by 

where P = total number o£ characters/ 
and 


n 


represent the 


l —Li— where n and n ,, 

n q V * < 

size of the two samples under comparison (the number 

of characters being equal in all cases) . For Hill, for 

*n , = 70; Dildh and Dhelki n , = 100. Therefore for Hill 
q * q 

& Diidh or Dhelki,— 
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5- =s7~5+TOo =70(T = -0243 

and for Dudh and Dhelki,—A—xio +toit — ifnr —•0200 

The correction is small and the corrected estimat¬ 
ed values of D 3 are:— 

Hill & Dudh =0.336 + .032 
Hill & Dhelki =0.205 + .025 
Dudh & phelki=0.118 + -017 
D 3 = 0 + .005 

So we find that the Dudh and the Dhelki sections 
resemble one another more closely (in the characters 
mentioned above) than either Hill and Dhelki. In other 
words, Hill and Dudh are more differentiated while 
Dhelki stands midway between the two . A rough sketch 
of the connection is given in the following figure:— 



Dudh. 


Dhelki. 


The sum of the three standardized differences (D) 
for each character is shown in the following table:— 


Measurement 
Bi-Gonial Breadth 
Stature 

Superior Facial Length 
Altitudinal Index 
Bi-Zygomatic Breadth 
Head Length 
Nasal Length 
Cephalic Index 
Least F rontal Breadth 


Total Average 


1 .893 .631 

1 .545 .515 

1 .328 .443 

1 .110 .370 

1 .697 .366 

.964 .325 

.771 .257 

.518 .173 

.338 .113 
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Morph . Facial Length 

.287 

.099 

Nasal Breadth 


.277 

.092 

Facial Index 


.241 

.080 

Nasal Index 


.236 

.075 


Head Height 
Head Breadth 


.076 
. 06 


.025 

.020 


The last six characters in the above table have the 
smallest differences, indicating that these are fairly 
stable among all these sections. On the other hand, 
the first seven show the largest differences. In other 
words, the physical differences between the three sect - 
ions have occured mostly through these seven characters. 
The other two characters, Head Length and Nasal 
length, are less variable . 

For seven characters which show pronounced differ - 
entiation the actual order in which the three samples 
are placed is shown below . For example, for Bi - gonial - 
Breadth the Dudh has the largest mean measurment, 
Dhelki comes next while Hill has the lowest value . 


Highest Middle Lowest 

Dudh = Dhelki Hill 

Dhelki = Dudh <- Hill 
Dudh Dhelki «- Hill 
Hill -> Dudh = Dhelki 
Dudh Hill = Dhelki 
Dhelki Dudh <- Hill 
Dudh <— Dhelki <— Hill 

(N.B.—Arrows indicate direction of development 
& indicates “nearly equal”) . 

It will be noticed that in no less than six out of seven 
characters Hill Khafias occupy the extreme position. 


Measurement 
Bi-Gonial 
Stature 

Supr. Facial Length 
Altitudinal Index 
Bi-Zygomatic 
Head Length 
Nasal Length 
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Of these six characters, Hill Kharias occupy the lowest 
value, viz., in Bi. - Gonial, Stature, Supr. Facial Length, 
Head length and nasal length ; while in Altitudinal Index 
the Hill Kharias occupy the highest extreme value, which 
is obvious because in all the sections head * height is a 
stable factor while the head - length is of least value 
among the Hill. In four cases Dfidh occupies the highest 
extreme position, and in two cases Dhelki occupies the 
highest extreme position of which, in “Stature”, it is al - 
most equal to Dudh . Again, we find that Dhelki often 
occupies either the middle position or is nearly equal 
to the section occupying the middle position . 

So we see that in all cases there is physical devlop - 
merit from Hill to Dudh and often in most cases the 
Dhelki lies midway between the two. 

In Appendix II, the published data collected by 
Mr. T. C. Das 40 and Risely 49 have been quoted for 
reference . The data of Mr. Das have not, been used 
for comparison for the following reasons:—(1) Difference 
due to personal errors ; (2) the total number and the 
individual measurements are not given (only mentioned 
as‘very few’); (3) Mr. Das’s measurements have been 
taken from the border region, and (4) he appears to 
have measured both very old men as well as young boys 
and thus derived the mean . 5 ° Risley’s data have not 
been used for comparison owing to differences introduc - 
ed by “personal errors”, differences in the technique 
of measurement, and other reasons . o1 



48 Das, The Wild Kharias of Dhalbhum, p. 4 

49 Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal , 

50 Das, The Wild Kharias of Dhalbhum , Plates VII & XIII 

51 Man in India 9 Vol-VIII ( 1928 ), pp. 146 ff. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Material Culture. 


(i) General Features of the Material Culture of 
the Hill Ehdfias . 

Living more or less isolated in the inhospitable hill 
fastnesses of the Mayurbhanj, Singbhiim (Dhalbhum) 
and Manbhfim (Barabhum) bills, the Erenga or Hill 
Khapias have always had to carry on a strenuous strug¬ 
gle for bare existence . With their mind constantly 
engrossed with the food problem, and with very little 
intimate intercourse with more civilised peoples, they 
could hardly possess any wider outlook than the 
immediate satisfaction of insistent physical needs. A1 - 
most all their activities are directed towards the solution 
of the food problem . 

Although the Hill Khapias have thus for long 
centuries remained stagnant in culture, yet in their own 
way they too have developed a primitive culture of 
their own : In the course of ages they too have worked 
out a working relation to the food - supply, though it is 
far from complete or satisfactory. Tins they have 
done, like other communities, by inventing, and in some 
cases by adopting from others, certain methods and appli - 
ances to secure such control as they may over their natural 
environment. These methods and appliances and the 
results achieved through them constitute the Iiharia’s 
material culture. This culture comprises the use of 
fire for cooking ard burning ; - the use of wood and 
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iron for making tools and implements for digging 
and sowing, hunting, fishing, trapping, and cutting, 
spinning and weaving and for making household 
utensils and furniture, ornaments and combs, snuff-boxes 
and lime-boxes the utilization of leaves and gourds 
and barks of trees as food- vessels and water-vessels, 
dishes and cups, rain-hats and umbrellas the use of 
leaves and branches and timber of trees for constructing 
huts and sheds to live in and jungle grass to thatch 
them;-the use of jungle-creepers and tree-fibres for 
making ropes and strings required for the construction 
of huts and. for other domestic purposes such as making 
string-beds, though rare, to sleep upon, sikd - nets with 
which to carry loads, and rope ladders with which to 
climb up and get down steep hills to collect honey ; - the 
use of leaves or bamboos for making mats and baskets ; 
-the use of tree - cotton for making thread ;-the use of 
fruit - seeds and flowers, palm - leaves and creepers for 
adorning the body ; - the use of stones for various 
purposes; and so forth . 

With such rude appliances and contrivances, even the 
Hill Khapias have succeeded to some extent in utilising 
the forces of nature to secure a working control of his 
environment, and have solved, as best as they could, 
the problems of food and shelter, personal adornment 
and clothing, self - defence and revenge, transport and 
barter . 

The daily life of the Hill Khapias is mainly devoted 
Daily life of the to the primary task of food-quest. Their 
Hill Kharias . women rise before daybreak and sweep 

the floors of their huts and the open spaces in 



their front, fetch water from the nearest spring or 
stream or pool, bathe themselves, and prepare the 
morning meal. The men, too, rise early in the 
morning, and after washing their faces and rinsing 
their mouths, they eat boiled rice, if any, left over from 
the preceding night’s meal and kept steeped in water, 
or fried rice (Miiri ), if available, or ripe wild figs or 
other fruits, and then go out either to gather edible tubers 
and fruits or to work on their own jhilm cultivation, 
if any, or to work on wages on the fields of some people 
of other tribes or castes living within easy distance, 
or occasionally to hunt deer, hare or other animal or 
bird. Sometimes men go to the jungles in batches of two 
or three for collecting honey or edible tubers and fruits 
and stay away from two to six or seven days together . 
On such occasions they carry with them pounded rice 
and salt and red pepper, and, if available, some vegetable 
such as Kandri or brinjal ( Sole-men melongenw), Adult 
women take a cold bath in the morning (at about 10 a.m.) 
and if they have any rice, boil it for food : otherwise 
they eat boiled rice, if any, left over from the preceding 
night’s meal, or whatever else is available . W omen 
do not eat with the men. If the men are likely to 
return home at about noon, food is prepared for them, if 
an)’ food is available . When the men go to work in their 
jhum cultivation, they return home by mid-day. If 
they have secured work in other people’s fields or houses, 
within easy distance, they, too, return home at noon, 
with bhujd (fried rice or Mufi ) received from their 
employers for jalkhdi or tiffin. This they bring home 
for their children . After attending to such household 
work as splitting fuel wood, they return to work after 
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eating such food as may be available, preferably boiled 
rice , If they work on wages at a distance they eat the 
tiffin by themselves as a substitute for the mid-clay 
meal, and return home in the evening with their wages 
either in kind or cash. The evening meal consists 
of boiled rice, if available. It may be noted that 
very few Hill Kharias can enjoy the luxury of meals 
of boiled rice throughout the year . Boiled vegetables, 
edible leaves and tubers and mohul (Bassia latifolia) 
flowers often serve as their only food, besides wild 
fruit. In the Dhalbhum hills, we found in the winter 
most Ivharias, men and women, going out into the forests 
in the morning in quest of food and returning home in 
the evening. In the evening, women prepare a meal with 
the food thus collected, and all then eat and go to 
sleep. It is only among those Hill Kharias who 
have settled at the foot of the hills not far from 
prosperous villages of other castes or tribes that some men 
work on wages as day-labourers . The Hill Kharias of 
Dhalbhum (in Singbhum) and Barabhum (in Manbhum) 
have very little jhum or other cultivation now-a-days 
as this is no longer permitted by local landlords . Such of 
the Dhalbhum Kharias as still practise jhum cultivation 
grow chiefly llama Ka,li(Phaseolus Boxburghii) . B2 

In the Mayurbhanj hills, male Kharias, who have any 
Annual round jhum or Da hi cultivation, work on their 

of activities, fields during the agricultural season; 
those who have no cultivation either work as day-labou¬ 
rers (Ujriasj, or go out, from May to July, to collect 
honey and bees’-wax or to catch birds, particularly the 

52 This is the same as Urid-Kalai pulse , It may be noted that in 
Muntf&ri and Kh&rid. languages it is known as Rambara . 
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species called sar or mav/d which they sell or barter . 
They also gather wild mangoes in June and July, and 
silk-cocoons in August, and certain odorous resins such 
as frankincense throughout the year. Men and women 
gather the corolla of the mahul (bassia latifolia) in 
March and April and dig for yams with their Khantas 
and sdbars throughout the year . They carry bows 
and arrows and axes while going to the jungles , A few 
Kharias are experts in killing tigers with their long 
bows aud arrows. 

In spite of this strenuous existence, young men and 
women among the Hill Kharias, as among the Dudh 
and Dhelki-Khafias, enjoy themselves of an evening and 
at festive seasons with singing and dancing and playing 
on the chungu or the mdndal drums. Many of the 
songs of the Hill Kharias, relate to the Hindu god 
Krishna or Bari, which they have obviously borrowed- 
from their Hindu neighbours . But the Rharia singers 
do not know who that god is . When we asked them whe¬ 
ther it refers to their God “Boram” or the Bun-God, they 
assented, but it w T as obvious that they had no definite idea . 

Their arduous annual round of duties is further re¬ 
lieved now and then by seasonal religious feasts and 
festivals . During respite from other work men make 
wooden artifacts such as pestles and mortars, bamboo 
sticks and bows, digging-sticks and handles of Khantas. 
They also make gourd-ladles and drinking vessels, baking as 
or carrying-poles, and manufacture strings and ropes with 
sidnri creepers and chop-fibres. In the winter and spring, 
girls weave mats of wild date-palms and some men make 
leaf baskets and rain-hats, and the like . From the middle 
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of August to the middle of November men who may have 

ilium cultivation keep watch over the crops at night. 

* 

(ii) General Features of the Material Culture of the 
Dudh and Dhelki Khar ids . 

The Dudh and Dhelki Kharias who have long taken ' 
to settled agriculture and have a much better organisa¬ 
tion than the Hill Kharias, have necessarily secured 
much better control over their food-supply . Having 
therefore more leisure than the Hill KhSpias to think 
of other things and feel other wants and aspirations than 
the mere satisfaction of immediate appetite, they have 
made some further headway in material culture . 

They are somewhat better dressed and better housed, 
have more and better furniture and household utensils, 
weapons and implements, more and better food, more 
and better appliances for transport and resources and 
facilities for barter or trade. Short notes regarding the 
tools and weapons, the more important mechanical devices, 
household furniture, dress and ornaments and other arti¬ 
facts in use among the Kharias are given below . Before 
proceeding to describe these artifacts of material culture 
and their uses we shall give a short account of the daily 
life of the people and their annual round of duties. This is 
generally the same as among other settled agicultural 
tribes of ChSta Nagpur, Orissa and the Central Provinces. 

Daily Routine of work of the Dudh and Dhelki 
Mafias .—The head of the family gets np early in the 
morning and asks the boys to un-pen the cattle . The 
mistress of the family similarly directs the girls to their 
respective duties such as fetching water from the spring 
or stream, and cleaning the house-floors and the yard with 
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cowdung diluted in water . The mistress herself either 
spins cotton or attends to some other household duty such 
as fetching water . One of the girls gathers sag (edible 
leaves or stems) or vegetables. Whether she or another 
girl goes to a tuku or flat rock or other place near-by 
where paddy is threshed, and gets rice for the day’s use 
threshed and husked, or gets it done in the house . Either 
the mistress of the house or one of the girls or other women, 
if any, prepares the morning meal (basi-pe). Men and 
boys go out to work in their fields in the morning and 
return home by about noon or shortly before it, and, if 
they or any of them so choose, bathe at some spring or 
tank, and then take their meals. In summer they generally 
take a bath every day, but at other seasons they do so 
only when they feel inclined . Except very little girls, 
other girls and women eat after the men . The ordinary 
mid-day meal consists of boiled rice with either boiled 
pulse or, more commonly, boiled vegetables or leaves, or 
powdered Munga S'dg. The edible leaves generally used 
are Manga S'dg (Moringa pterygosperma), Koinar sag 
( Bauhinia-malabarica ), Phutkal sag , 8ctrla S'dg , etc. 

After washing their hands and mouths after 
breakfast, men take powdered tobacco with a bit of 
lime, and then may rest for a little while. They then eith¬ 
er split fuel wood, or go to the jungles for wood-cutting 
or to their fields for digging . The women gather dried 
twigs and branches and leaves for fuel, thresh rice, or, in 
the summer, carry manure to their fields, or break clods 
of earth in the fields or weave mats with leaves of the 
wild date-palm . In the month of Ashar (July-August) 
they weed their paddy fields, and in Hhaclo (August-Sep- 
tember) transplant rice-seedlings on low paddy-fields, and 
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khama villages 

reap upland ( Qora ) paddy. In Aghan (November-Decem- 
ber) they reap the lowland paddy. In the evening, one 
of the women prepares the evening moal ( lob-lob-pe ) for 
the family . After each meal, the women scrub and wash 
the dishes and cups . After the evening meal, women 
spin cotton, weave mats, or do some other similar work 
till about midnight, after which all go to sleep. 

(iii) The Kharia Villages. 

The Hill Kharias have no true villages, properly 
speaking. Groups of from about four or five to a dozen 
or so families live together and form a settlement. 
The huts of different families are scattered sometimes a 
hundred yards or so apart from each other . The other 
sections of the Kharias live in regular villages . The 
houses are not arranged in rows or in any other definite 
order . Every Dudh or Dhelki Kharia village has its 
Akkra , or dancing and meeting-place, its sacred grove or 
groves, and the cremation ground and clan cemeteries 
( Ranabrab ). Hill Kharia settlements, too, have their 
sacred groves but no regular Akkra nor cemetery . 

Most non-Christian Dudh and Dhelki Kharia. settle- 
The Bachelors’ ments have each also its bachelors’ house 

House. called “Giti O’ ” . This is also used as 
the guest-house of the village. It is situated at one end 
of the village . This house is sometimes of a special 
type, being more pretentious and ‘artistic’ than the ordi¬ 
nary dwelling-house. But generally it is similar in 
construction to the average dwelling-house with this 
exception that there is a central post in the middle of the 
house to support the ridge-pole. In the larger villages, the 
dimensions of this house are somewhat larger than those 
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of the ordinary dwelling-house and the central post and 
beams are sometimes carved.. In many villages,^ particul¬ 
arly where Christianity has spread, the Bachelors’ House is 
falling into disuse. And, in general, the Kharia Bachelors 
houses possess no longer the disciplinary organization 
and the elaborate rules and ceremonies connected with 
that institution among the Oraons of the Central plateau 
of Chota Nagpur. Among the Kharias, the Giti O’ is 
^ an efEete institution which has long lost its utility and is 
fast decaying. The Dhelki Kharias in Raj Gangpur thana 
call it Gita-chafi ; but among them it is only in the 
bigger villages where the number of bachelors and 
maidens is fairly large that bachelors sleep together 
in a separate house {Gita chari), and all the maidens 
sleep together in the house of a lone widow . T here are 
no longer any special rites of admission nor any regula¬ 
tions, nor office-bearers, connected with these dormitories. 

Even the rude Hill Kharia family requires shelter 

Dwelling from 8UIi &n(i rain for the two mam 

Houses. purposes of ordinary living and cooking . 

The Hill Khajia’s dwelling-house is a small rectangular 
hut, with little or no plinth; but with walls made of logs 
of sal (Shorea robusta) wood planted in the ground and 
plastered over with mud and having a roof of generally 
two sloping wooden frames thatched over with layers of 
thatching grass or paddy-straw, supported on a few sal 
posts. Ordinarily, only one room is used by the Hill 
Kharia for both a living or sleeping room and a kitchen. 
Iu some houses, the only room is separated into two 
halves, one for sleeping and the other for cooking. I he 
cooking is generally done on an open earthen oven, made 
by simply digging a hole in the ground, though a raised 
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oven on the ground is not unknown . Dry wood is used 
as fuel. 

The dwelling houses of the Dudh and Dhelki Khfirias 
are more substantial than those of the Hill Kharias . 
They vary in construction according to the means of the 
family. The better-built houses, though rather few, 
derive their technique from the bachelors’ house . A 
very few houses are even four-thatched. The ground-plan 
of their ordinary dwelling-house (see illustration) is 
rectangular and is about 15 to 25 feet in length and 8 to 
12 feet in breadth. The plinth and the floor of the 
houses are generally raised by piling earth to about one to 
two feet above the level of the ground. The four wall- 
posts (B) are planted vertically at the four corners by dig¬ 
ging holes in the ground. Larger houses may be supjtorted 
upon eight posts. These wall-posts (B in the illustration) 
are about 7 to 10 feet in height. Similarly, the two main 
supporting wall-posts (A) of about 9 to 15 feet in height 
are planted vertically in the middle on either side 
of the breadth of the house . The main ridge-pole 
(D) is placed across the two main wall-posts (A) and 
is held in position within the hole made on the top 
of the latter and fastened with ropes made of the 
bark of the chop (Baulrinia scan dens). Then two more 
tie-beam purlins (E) are placed parallel to the ridge¬ 
pole over the wall-post (D) on either side and held 
in position in the same way as described above. The 
position of the wall-posts is determined by the con¬ 
dition that the first two pairs of rafters (R) on either 
extremity must rest on the ridge-pole, and the latter is 
lashed with c/iop-bark rope within the forks formed by 
the crossed ends of the two rafters . The remaining five 
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to seven pairs of rafters (K,)are placed in a similar position 
over the tie-beam purlins (E) and the ridge pole, and the 
latter is again tied and fixed in a similar manner as 
before with the rafter . The other end of the rafter is 
fixed and lashed with the tie-beam purlin with chop-bark 
rope (now-a-days iron nails are sometimes used), and the 
free ends of these rafters project about one to two feet 
from the purlin . The walls of the house are either made 
of bamboos or $0 logs or branches of trees planted 
vertically in the ground . These are often plastered over 
with mud on both sides . Many houses have also solid 
mud walls . Two wooden posts (C) are planted verti¬ 
cally, about 3 feet one from the other, at the opening left 
in one of the two long sides of the house for the door . 
Then the bamboos meant to serve as thatch purlins are 
placed horizontally over each side of the rafters and 
lashed with rope made of the bark of the landam or chop 
(Bauhunia seandem) . Lastly, thatching-grass is laid 2 
to 3 inches in thickness over the frame-work of the roof 
thus constructed . The finishing touch to the roof is 
given by placing two other thatching purlins over the 
roof, parallel to the ridge-pole and one on each side of it, 
and tied with the thatching purlins under the roof. 
Similarly on each side strong thatching purlins are placed 
over the roof, parallel to and over the tie-beam purlin and 
fastened to it. This is done so that the wind may not 
blow off the thatching grass . Windows are conspicuous 
by their absence. 

The floors and walls are, if possible, coated over with 
a solution of cowdung and water to make the surface 
smooth. A well-to-do Kharia family, as mentioned 
above, has more than one such hut or house. 
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Most of the Diidh and Dhelki Kharia houses have a 
small shed or lean-to at the back or on one side of the 
house. This is used as a cow-shed or a pig-sty . The 
more well-to-do Kharia families have each more than 
one hut besides a separate cattle-shed and a pig-sty . 

Most of the Dudh Kharia houses have, each, one or 
Water-Vessel m ore water-vessel-stands by the side of 
Stands the main house or hut . 53 Such a vessel- 

(garsauri). stand is composed of a long thick 

wooden plank fixed horizontally over two vertical 
wooden posts planted on the ground . Generally big 
earthen vessels or pitchers filled with drinking water are 
placed on it. This is said to be done in order to avoid 
damping the floor of the dwelling-house . 

(iv) Fire ( Timsong) and Cooking , 

One side of the Kharia’s dwelling house is generally 
set apart for cooking food . Here either dug-out or raised 
ovens are made . Most Kharias, and especially the Hill 
Kharias, keep the fire burning day and night all the year 
round and even in the hot summer days . When fire goes 
out in anv house, it is borrowed from a neighbour’s . This 
might suggest the inference that the use and method of 
making fire is not their own invention . But, the Kharias 
are, as a matter of fact, skilled in the primitive method of 
making fire by friction with two pieces of wood (of the 
kind locally known as putri or desar ),- a method which 
they generally still employ when they go to the jungles for 
hunting or other business . The piece of wood placed 
horizontally on the ground is called the marom or nidi 

53 Similar water-vessei-standg we have also seen in front of the 
houses of the Bhil tribe in the Udaipur State of Rajputana. 
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(mother), and the stick perpendicularly held and twirled 
round on a groove in the former piece is called dndra, lit., the 
male [stick]. They use dry leaves as well as wood for fuel. 

The Khdrid Forge .—It is interesting to note that the 
invention or use of a rude forge by the rudest section 
of the KhariiL tribe indicates the great advance in culture 
which they have made since the time when their prehis¬ 
toric forefathers were ignorant of even any method of 
making fire . In order to sharpen their tools and imple¬ 
ments the Ilill Kharias of Ilarabhum (Manbhum) and 
Dhalbhum (Singbhum), who live away from villages 
where Lohars or Kamar blacksmiths live, used, until 
recent times, to employ, and still in rare instances employ, 
a primitive forge . The blast for this forge is produced by 
a pair of rude bellows made up of a pair of conical caps 
about a cubit and a half in height, made of leaves stitched 
together with grass and firmly planted upon hollows in the 
ground . The blast produced by the alternate and sudden 
swelling and sinking of the caps is conveyed through a 
pair of bamboo tubes to a heap of ignited char coal. The 
blades of the Hill Kharia’s implements are (or used to be) 
heated in this fire until they become malleable enough to 
be hammered with a stone into the requisite sharpness . 

(v) Food and its Preparation. 

As for the principal meals of the Kharias of the 
different sections, we have briefly referred to them in 
our account of their daily life (pp. 72,76- 77 ante") . 
Rice, as we have seen, is the staple food of the Dudh 
and Dhelki Kharias ; and the Hill Kharias, too, prefer to 
have rice for their chief food . Most Hill Kharias, how¬ 
ever, do not grow rice themselves but procure it by barter 
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from their neighbours whenever they can . For the rest 
they have to depend occasionally on the spoils of the 
chase, and much more frequently on edible leaves, roots, 
and fruits that they collect in their native jungles, and 
the not abuudant crops of Kamakali (a kind of bean) and 
a few common green vegetables such as pumpkin 
gourds, sweet potatoes, brinjals, cucumbers and the like 
which some of them grow .. 

The Khafias cook food by boiling, roasting or frying. 
They use salt in large quantities. They eat boiled 
rice mixed with salt without throwing out the water 
in which it is boiled . The Dudh and Dhelki Kharias 
prepare a sort of curry by boiling green vegetables and 
pulses with which they mix salt, powdered turmeric, onion 
and pepper . They eat fish and meat when available ; but 
except perhaps some Dhelki Kharias and the Chhofgohonrli 
section of the Dudh Kharias, other sections of Kharias 
strictly abjure beef . Raw meat or raw fish is not taken 
by any Kharifi. As a delicacy on certain festive 
occasions they prepare and eat cakes of flour made of 
rice or wheat or certain pulses, either boiled in water or, 
if possible, fried in oil. At home women do the cooking. 

As for jungle produce, the Hill Kharias eat almost 
everything that is edible . The principal jungle pro¬ 
duces used by the Kharias of all sections and by the 
Hill Kharias in particular, and the methods of their 
preparation for food of different jungle products and 
the produce of their fields are given below. 

Among edible leaves (sag), they eat those of Serla 
sag (Hacouria Romonchi), Phutkal sag (Ficus injec- 
toria), Pot sag (Basella rubra), Hurhuria sag (Cleomene 
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v i cosa), Ofdl (Hindi, Koindr ) Sag, (Bauhinianaalabaricum, 
or Bauhinia purpuria variegata), Okakonda sag, Peekin' 
sag (Arum Colacasia) and Moonga sag . Except the last 
two, other sags or edible leaves are either boiled in 
water or steeped in the steaming hot starchy water 
drained off rice just boiled, and are mixed with a little 
salt and eaten as side-dishes with boiled rice. Chdlcondd 
sag and Moonga sag (Moringa pterygosperma) are 
dried and pounded generally before being steeped in hot 
rice-water and are eaten with boiled rice . 

Among edible roots and seeds, fruits and flowers 
utilised by the Kharias for food may be mentioned the 
Khesari (Scirpus Kysoor, Roxburghii) which is eaten 
either raw or boiled in water ; Kundri (Cephalandia 
Indica) which is either boiled or stewed or fried in oil; 
Alsd (Cephalandia spc. proculoides) called in Hindi Ban 
Kundri, which children eat either raw or roasted in 
fire, and of which the seeds are also fried in oil and 
eaten by both the adult and the young . Tender roots 
of the simri or cotton tree (Bombax naalabaricum), called 
in Hindi Serna,r, are eaten raw, and its seeds are also 
fried in oil and eaten . Certain mushrooms ( fungus ) 
which in Kharia are called “u”’ or “ud” are also fried 
in oil and eaten . Kuril , as the young shoots of the 
bamboo (Dendrocalamus strictus) are called in Kharia, 
are boiled in water and then fried and eaten . 

The seeds of the Karkota (Dilienia Indica), called 
Kerkot in Hindi, are first boiled in water, then dried 
and pounded, and the powder is again boiled in rice - 

* Boiled rice is called 'P6\ unboiled rice ‘Romkub’, and unhueked 
rice or paddy ‘Bii*, in the Khayia language . 
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water and eaten with boiled rice . The corolla of the 
flowers of the Murun (Bassia latifolia), called Mohua in 
Hindi, is either eaten raw, or is dried and then boiled 
for food when required . Oil is also sometimes extracted 
from its seeds. 

The oil generally used for preparing food by the 
Khafia is extracted from mustard-seeds, and the oil used 
for burning in lamps is generally extracted from sargujd 
or the niger oil-seed (Guizotia abyssinica) . Oil is also 
extracted from the seeds of the Bdngru (Sleichera 
trijuga) called Kusum in Hindi. 

In the more well-to-do Kharia families a sort of 
cake is prepared with the dried up corolla of the Murun 
and eaten as a delicacy. This is prepared by parching 
over a lire dried Murun flowers in an empty earthen pot. 
The parched flowers are taken out, and, while warm, 
pounded along with some seeds of either sarguja 
(Gmzotia abyssinica) or til (Scsamum Indica) till they 
get thoroughly mixed. This is then made into small 
cakes and eaten. 

The following jungle fruits are eaten, when ripe, by 
the Khariasof all sections: the Jdrnun (Eugenia jarabol- 
ana); the Taphar, called in Hindi Bar (Ficus Bengalensis); 
the Honor, called in Hindi Jitiet Pipar (Ficus religiosa) ; 
die Bdngru , called in Hindi Kusum (sleichera trijuga), 
the Tiril, called in Hindi Keond (Diospyros melan- 
oxylon) ; the Lua , called in Hindi Dwmbar (Ficus glom- 
erata) ; the Kvlap, called in Hindi Bad (Aegle Mar - 
melos) ,* the Char (Buchania latifolia) ; the Papra 
(Gardenia Latifolia) ; the Landum, called in Hindi 
Bhursd ; the Khaksi (Suffa sp . ?) ; Irin , called in Hindi 
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Bair which is the wild hog * plum ; the Lam, called in 
Hindi Khajur , which is the fruit of the wild date-palm 
(Foenix sylvestris) ; and the Baku or wood-apple 
(Artocarpus lakoocha) . Of these the ripe fruit ol. the 
Irin or hog-plum is also dried in the sun, made into 
powder, and, when required, moistened in cold water and 
eaten as sauce with boiled rice . The seeds of the Oahu 
fruit are also fried and eaten by themselves. Children, 
besides eating the ripe fruit of the Tiril (Hindi, Keond ), 
also take the unripe fruit when very young and tender, 
wash it in water several times until it becomes quite white 
and then eat it raw. Of the Soso or Bhclwa fruit 
(Semicarpis Anacardium), the flower or fleshy part is 
eaten, but the black (seed-) portion is never eaten. 

The kernel of the Bah era (Terminalia Bellerica) 
nut is eaten by children either raw or roasted. 
Oil is also sometimes extracted from the Bah era and 
used in cooking . The ripe fruit of the Dimbu (Cucu- 
mis spc . P) is eaten without any preparation ; it is also 
cut into slices, dried in the sun, and either fried in 
oil or roasted in fire, aud taken as a sauce with boiled 
rice . The fruit of the Kundri is cut into slices and 
either fried in oil and taken with boiled rice, or is 
steeped in hot rice-water and eaten with boiled rice. 

The Kharia also prepares a kind of vinegar from 
the ripe Jamun fruit. The fruit is kept steeped in 
cold water for about ten days until fermentation sets in. 
Then the whole thing is strained and the seeds thrown 
out, and the liquid extract stored in bottles and used, 
when required, chiefly as a remedy for stomach-troubles. 
The pulp of the Eulap or the Bael fruit is also used 
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ia making a kind o£ cooling drink or sherbat by diluting 
it in cold water and sweetening it with molasses . The 
ripe fruit of the Teuton (Hindi Irnli, Bengali Tentid), 
or tamarind (Tamaridus Indica) is eaten as sauce 
with rice . The Jack-fruit and the mango (Mangifera 
Indica) and Earmj (Pongamia glabra) are grown by 
a few Dudh Khapas and fewer Dhelki Khapas. The ripe 
jack-fruit is relished as food and its seeds are roasted 
and eaten by children . These seeds and also green jack- 
fruit are sometimes boiled and eaten as vegetable-curry . 

Among pulses, the Maso , called in Hindi Vrid (Pha- 
seolus Roxburghii), is eaten raw and also by boiling in . 
water for a side-dish with boiled rice . The Dudh and 
Dhelki Kharias grow in their fields besides Maso, 

Borne other pulses such as Barai (Phaseolus mungo), 

Rahar (Cajanus Indicus) and Bodi (vigna catiang); 
and millets such as gondii (Panicum miliare) and mdrnd 
(Eleusine Coracana). These are boiled in water and 
eaten. Besides salt, the only condiments commonly 
used are turmeric powder and pepper. Onion is also 
used. Most Dudh and some Dhelki Kharias now 
grow in or about their homestead lands certain kitchen 
vegetables such as brinjal, beans, cucumber, pumpkin, 
sweet potato, tomato, lady’s - finger, and radish . Maize 
is also grown by some Kharias. 

As a delicacy, particularly at weddings and certain 
festivals, bread and cakes (pitha) are prepared with 
rice-flour. To make bread, rice is steeped in water 
overnight, taken out in the morning, pounded with the 
mortar and pestle, rolled on a stone or on a small plank 
of wood, made into round flat pieces and fried over a 
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fire. To make pitha , warm water is added to rice 
flour to make it into dough. This dough is mixed 
with the flour of the uricl pulse, and the mixture is 
made up into cakes. These are placed in a bamboo 
frame-work suspended inside an earthen vessel with 
boilin'-' water : and the cakes are. thus cooked by steam. 

As for animal food, the Hill Kharias eat almost 
every non-poisonous animal food except beef. They 
abstain also from eating pork and monkey-flesh and 
mutton. Certain grubs (Jcalai pole) are caught and 
eaten by children with relish. A. P. Driver speaks of 
two sections of the Kharias which he names respectively 
the “Pahariyas” and the “Heosas”, and says that the 
latter “eat cows and the animals that have died of 
disease, and most of them wear only leavesWe have 
not been able to trace the “Heosas”, though a few of 
the Manbhum Kharias, like their neighbours the small 
tribe of Pahiras (now almost extinct), have been known 
to wear a kind of bark-cloth in times of famine and 
extreme distress. But they too abstain from eating 
carrion . The Hill Kharias of Dhalbhum are reported 
by some of their neighbours to eat carrion, even of cows, 
if they can procure it ; but the Dhalbhum Kharias 
themselves strongly repudiate the imputation. The 
Dhelki Kharias, as we have said, have, or until recently 
had, no objection to eating beef which the Dudh section 
religiously eschew. 

V. Ball in his Jungle Life in India describes how 
during his tour in the Manbhnm District in 1805, he 
saw a Hill Kharia matron distributing on plates of sal 
leaves to the other members of her family for their morning 
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meal the flesh and entrails of a small animal, and how 
“wrapping up her own portion between a couple of leaves, 
she threw it on the fire in order to give it a very primitive 
cooking.” Although the rudest Hill Kharia at the present 
day does not eat raw meat, the method of scorching meat 
for food by wrapping it up betwen leaves and throwing 
it on the fire is yet practised by the Hill Kharias and 
some other neighbouring tribes on the same level of cul¬ 
ture, some of whom (such as the Birhors) still employ the 
primitive method of scorching meat by placing it between 
two red-hot, stones, as we have ourselves seen . 

But the Duhh Kharia and the Dhelki Kharia, how¬ 
ever, now usually boil meat in water and add salt, pepper 
and turmeric-powder to give it flavour . Meat is also 
roasted for food . Fish (Kharia, Kddong ) when available, 
is eateuwith relish and cooked in the same way as meat. 

Tobacco :—Most Hill Kharias smoke tobacco in leaf- 
cigarettes (Phikd) . Dudh and Dhelki Kharias chew 
powdered tobacco with a pinch of lime. 

Domestic Animals and Fowls: —All sections of 
Kharias keep and rear fowls . The Hill Kharias rarely 
keep any animal except the dog . The other sections 
keep cattle and pigs besides dogs . 

(vi) Drink and its Preparation . 

1. Golang :—The Kharia, like other primitive tribes, 
are fond of rice-beer called Goldng in the Kharia 
language As among other Munda. tribes, it forms an 
essential offering to some of their deities and spirits. 
The method of preparation is the same as among their 
neighbours, the Mundas and the Oraons, in Chota- 
Nagpur. This is as follows: About eight or nine 
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pounds of rice, mdrud (Eleusine Coracana), or gondii 
(Panieam miliare) is half boiled in water . The water 
is next drained out of the boiled grains which are 
then spread out to dry. Rice so prepared for making - 
beer is called in Kharia “Konsro pe”. When quite 
dry and cold, the grains are rubbed between the hands 
and mixed with tabloids prepared of rice flour and a con¬ 
coction of certain wild vegetable roots. This concoction 
(-ranu ) possesses intoxicating properties. This mixture 
of rice-grains and the tabloids is then put into an earthen 
jar ( Kuyu ) filled with water . The mouth of the jar is 
covered up with straw and its contents are stowed away to 
ferment for a few days, varying from three or four days 
in warm weather to eight or nine days in cold weather . 
The first drops are offered to the Ancestor-spirits. 
The secret of the particular roots used in the preparation 
of rice-beer appears to be known only to a limited number 
of persons who alone prepare the tabloids and sell them 
in the market. 

2. Phalli: —This drink is made by stewing for 
twelve hours or so over a slow fire fresh murun (Hindi, 
mahua ) flowers mixed with beans. When the stew 
becomes cold it is taken as both food and drink . 1 his is 
not intoxicating. 

3. Arlelii :—The Kharias do not ordinarily distil 
liquor ( arhhi ) from murun or inohwa (bassia latifolia), 
though they now drink such liquor with relish whenever 
they can obtain it. 

(vii) Household Furniture, Vessels ancl Implements. 

1. Beds (Plate Y):—Most Kharias sleep on a date- 
palm-leaf mat called jentu pdiid, spread over the 
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bare floor . It is only in very well-to-do families that 
a string-bed or two may be met with . This string-bed 
or cot is called Pdrlcom in Kharia and Khdtid in 
Hindi. It has a wooden frame-work ; and the net-work 
which forms the bed is made of strings of the sabai 
(Ichaenmm Augustifolium) grass. The netting is 
twisted work. A rectangular plank of w< >od called Soflcom 
(Hindi, pinfhd) is used by some Kharias as head-rest. 

2. Gourd Vessels :—Besides various forms of earth¬ 
enware vessels described below, the Khapias use gourd 
vessels of different shapes and sizes . The most common 
form of these vessels called ■Tumbd , (Plate II, fig. 1) 
is used for fetching, storing and drinking water and 
other liquids. Long-shaped small gourds are cut in 
such a way as to serve as spoons (Plate II, fig. 5 ). 
Small gourds are also used for storing seeds of 
different kinds. 

3. Earthen-ware Vessels :—The Kharias now use 
earthen vessels, though they do not themselves make 
them. They generally buy them in local markets 
either for cash or in exchange for jungle birds, deer¬ 
skins, honey, etc . Wheel-made pottery is made by a 
special caste called Kumhars, one or two families of 
whom are found in the larger villages in the Kharia 
country, living a little apart from the Kharia or other 
aboriginal quarters (bastis) of the villages . Short notes 
on the different kinds of vessels used by the Khapias 
with their Kharia names are given below :— 

Euyii :—This is a very big baked earthen vessel for 
storing water (Plate II, fig . 2) . A similar vessel for 
cooking rice i3 the Qongding huyu . 
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(! end a Kuyu :—This is a smaller earthen vessel for 
bringing water. (Plate II, fig. 2a). Still smaller ones 
in domestic rise are the Bhdndd and the Ohukd . 

Taxed :—This is an earthen vessel for cooking and 
frying rice, meat, etc . (Plate II, fig. 3) . 

Dhdnkri :—This is an earthen plate for eating from . 
Dhankri Kuydu, is an earthen-ware cup for holding 
curries, 

Tolend (Hindi ):—This is an earthen cup for drinking 
liquids from (Plate II, fig.4) . 

Due to contact with modern civilisation, these earthen 
vessels, plates and other utensils are now being replaced 
by metal vessels, especially of brass or bell-metal and alu¬ 
minium, particularly among the Dfldh and Dhelki sections. 

Landi (Hindi, Lakur ):—This is a spoon made of 
baked earth and also sometimes of gourd or wood. 
(Plate II, fig. 5) . 

4. Leaf Vessels: —Leaf-vessels and leaf-plates of 
different sizes are in common use among all sections of 
the Khafias. The varieties more commonly made and 
used are:— 

Kdtkom (Hindi, Pdtri ):—This is a leaf plate made 
of S'til or Lamdam or Ghihdr (Bauhinia Vahli) leaves 
by stitching them with fine small stick-needles (Plate 
HI, fig. 6). It is used for serving food upon . 

Eholdd or Kholka :—This is a leaf-cup made by 
folding one single leaf or several leaves generally of 
either chihor or of sal and then stitching them with 
small bamboo-splinters in the form of pins. (Plate III, 
fig. 6 A). 




6 A. Kholka (Leaf cup) 

Plate II.—30. Industry in Leaves. 

(Leaf-hat, Leaf-water proof, etc.) 

( To face p. 92 ) 
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A. large leaf-cup is also called Tholi , and a small 
leaf-cup is called Sv/fil. 

Other artifacts required for preparing food are imple¬ 
ments for husking, threshing, pounding and cutting . 

5. Implements used in husking paddy :—It has al¬ 
ready been said that almost every Khariii woman at early 
morning husks paddy for the day’s requirment either at 
holes made over rocks in or near the village or at her 
own house with the Andi and Olchri 

Okli fi :—This is the husking mortar made of a block 
of wood hollowed out in the form of a large inverted bell 
in which paddy is husked and other substances may be 
pounded . (Plate II, fig .9) . 

Audi or Pnili :—This is the pestle or the long piece of 
wood with which grain is husked in the Olchri. (Plate II, 
fig. 9 A). An iron ferule is often fitted into the bottom 
of the Andi to prevent its splitting . It is held by both 
the hands at the butt-end (B) and wielded vertically . 

6. Implements for Pounding :—The Kharias use a 
flat stone (grindstone) and a rounded stone (hand-roller) 
for pounding turmeric and other substances as also rice 
and other grains besides roots and tubers. 

Hi-soreng or Pat snr (grinding stone), or Kundu Sor 
(pounding-stone) .—This consists of two stones, one an 
ordinary piece of rectangular flat stone (grind-stone 
or Pat Sor), sometimes indented all over with straight 
notches (Pl. II, fig. 8), and the other a round handy 
stone-roller (Kundu 8dr) sometimes similarly indented 
all over (PI. II, fig. 8 A) . The thing to be powdered 
is placed upon the flat stone and pounded or powdered by 
continually rolling the stone-roller held in the hands 
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near its two ends, forwards and backwards alternately 
over it. 

7. Vegeiable-cutter and meat-cutter :— 

Chhiiri —This is a cutting implement which consists 
of a piece of flat iron sharpened at one edge, like the 
ordinary knife blade , It is of different sizes. 

8. Basketry ;—Baskets made of strips of jungle 
bamboos are generally bought from the markets and not 
manufactured by the Kharias except by a few Hill 
Kharia families . But baskets are made of S'al leaves by 
the Kharias themselves. In the weaving of baskets, 
work starts from the bottom . Kharias also make and 
use bags ( Jalkhari ) (Plate IV, fig. 16) made of a 
net-work of strings . The strings are made of fibres of 
the O/top-bark. 

Leaf baskets of different sizes and patterns are 
made by stitching the leaves, one overlapping the 
other, with the stalks of leaves serving as needles . The 
leaf-baskets are used in storing grains and carrying 
them in earrying l *nets and poles known as Aluiargo 
(£?. Sika-bdhingd) (Plate XI, fig. 39) . 

There are different kinds of baskets made in different 
styles and used for different purposes . The more im¬ 
portant ones are as follows :— 

JDhdki :—This is a very big basket made of fine 
rounded bamboo strips about one inch in diameter , The 
weaving is wicker-work. After the basket is made it is 
coated over with a solution of water and cow-dung so as 
to protect it from the attack of white ants and make the 
basket more durable (PI. IV, Fig .10) . It is used for 
carrying and measuring grains in large quantities and in 
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Plate III.—31. Basketry 
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bringing fuel and dry leaves from the jungles . 

Urlu :—This is also similar to the former but smaller 
in size and of a different pattern, as shown in Plate IV, 
fig.10 A . It is uniformly equal in diameter from top to 
bottom . It is used by women in carrying commodities to 
the markets, carrying manure to the fields, and for 
similar other purposes. 

Daurd :—This is made of very thin bamboo strips, 
each of about one inch in diameter . It is a rectangular 
basket, though the mouth is sometimes rounded and 
strengthened by strong bamboo strips. The technique 
of the weaving is checker-work all round . It is needed 
for ordinary household purposes (PI. IV, fig .11) . A 
smaller rectangular basket of the same pattern is 
called Kundui . 

Oonbid :—This is similar to the Daurd but round in 
shape. 

Dali :—This is a minature form of the pattern des¬ 
cribed above. It is used by boys and girls for collecting 
green vegetables and for keeping light household articles, 
e - g . eggs, etc . (PL IV, fig. 11 A). 

Samu :—This is a flat winnowing-basket of twilled 
work made of bamboo strips, often painted . Its shape 
is half elliptical at the top where strong bamboo strips 
are used. It is used for cleaning grains and also 
for magical purposes. It is often coated over with a 
solution of water and cow-dung. (PI. IV, fig. 12). 

Jono :—’This is an ordinary broom-stick either made 
of very thin bamboo-strips or of a kind of grass . One 
side, about one inch broad, of the free end is woven and 
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then rounded up (PI. IV,fig .13), forming a conical head 
at the top which is used as a handle . 


(viii) Industries, 


I. Weaving and Spinning :—The Kharias have long 
been in the habit of using clothes of some sort. They 
do not, however, weave the clothes themselves but 
buy them from local weavers. Many Dudh and Dhelki 
Kharia families, however, spin thread, and possess 
implements for spinning threads. These have been 
probably borrowed from their Hindu neighbours as the 
names of the implements are not their own . Ihese are:- 
Ghdrkha :—This is the universal “Charka” or spin* 
mug-wheel (PI. X, fig. 35) . 

Rantd: —This is the common ginnning implement 
in use throughout India (PI. X, fig. 36 .) 

Dhara: —This is also a crude instrument for prepar- 
inff thread and is similar to the ordinary “takli” 

O 


(PI. X, fig-37). 


Kumti :—This is a rectangular frame (If ft. by 10 
in.) consisting of small strips of bamboo with a bole on 
the strips through which the warp passes (PI X, fig. 
38) . One end of the warp is tied to a post. The other 
end of the warp is tied to a stick; and the man weaves 
with a thin bamboo-needle called chhuch shown in 
PI. X, fig. 38 A . 

Qanjid :—This is a small net-bag woven by the Hill 
Kharias with sidrifi fibres . 


(2) Mat-Making. 


Mats of different sizes for sleeping and sitting 
.purposes are made by Khafia women, generally with 
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Plate iY.—32. Weaving and spinning Implements. 
( To face p. 96 ) 
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Plate Y.—Mat & string-bed 
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the leaves of the wild dwarf-palm (Phoenix Aeaulis ) 
trees. Mats are also sometimes made of split bamboo . 
No other leaves or grass or sedge of any kind is used 
for the purpose. A mat of bamboo is called Ohdro 
and of date-leaf Jhintu . These mats are generally 
rectangular in shape and the dimensions vary from 
3 to 6 ft. by 7 to 15 ft. The pattern of weaving mats 
is double-twilled work and the two free leaf-ends are 
stitched with rope (Pi. V, fig. 14). No mat-loom is used . 
Mat-making is the work of women at their leisure . 

(3) Rope and string.mahing. 

The Kharias make ropes of sabai fibres (Ichaemum 
augustifolinm ) and of chop bark (Bauhimia Scandens) 
and also of the leaves of the common aloe plant. Their 
method of making ropes is as follows:— 

The bark of the chop (Bauhinia Scandens ) or the 
leaves of the common aloe are steeped in water for a 
few days. Then they are taken out and the fibres 
are twined together to form strings and ropes of the 
required thickness. 

(4) Oil-press. 

The oil-press generally used by the Dudh and some 
Dhelki Kharias in their houses is of the following type:— 

It consists of two wooden planks . The lower plank 
has a circular groove in the middle with an outlet on 
each side . In the groove are placed two (rarely one) 
bundles or puflis containing oil seeds ground and 
steamed beforehand . The puflis are made either of 
plaited fibres of the Udro tree or of plaited bamboo . The 
putlis are crushed between the two planks which are 
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fastened together either at both ends with ropes or 
only at one end . In the latter case another pair of 
planks or rods of wood are fitted cross-wise into the 
open end and two or more men press down the open 
end by sitting upon the cross planks . Oil comes out 
of the two outlets of the central groove . 

(ix) Travel and Transport . 

The Ivharias ordinarily carry things in baskets . The 
women curry them on their head while the men carry 
them in carrying-nets slung on the carrying-pole or 
“ Silcd-bahingd ” placed over the shoulder . 

1. Sikd-bdhingSi :—It consists of two parts. A 
pair of “Sika” nets (PI. XI, fig. 39) are made of twisted 
strings, generally of c/io»-fibre . The baskets to be carried 
are placed one on the circular bottom-end of each sika, 
and the free-ends of the two sikas are fastened each to- 
one end of the wooden “banga” or “bahinga”-po\e . 

The “banga” or “bahinga” (Kharia, argo ) is a smooth 
wooden stick about 1 yard long and tapering towards 
both ends, being about 1J inch broad at the middle of: its 
length and about k inch at each end . The two ends are 
grooved so that the “sika” may not slip out. Equal 
weights are placed on each side, and the middle of the 
“Banga” is placed on the shoulder of the man carrying 
it. The two baskets are not allowed to touch the ground 
when thu s carried . 

2. Saga f :—This is the country block-wheel cart 
drawn by a bullock . The wheels are of solid wood and 
every portion of the cart is made of wood . The wheel 
is not generally made of one single piece of wood, but 
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Plate VI. Carrying net & pole, and Block-wheel cart. 
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different pieces, not more than three, are joined together 
(PI. XI, fig. 40) . 


(x) Clothing and Ornaments. 

1. Dress :—Kharia children remain naked till about 
five or six years of age, after which boys wear only a 
‘ khadia' . This is a piece of loin-cloth seven to ten inches 
in width and about one yard and a half in length . It 
is passed round the thigh and wound round the waist. 
This is worn till the age of about twelve. 

Adult persons at home wear besides the ‘ khadia ’ and, 
over it, a ‘ kardhani ’ (which is a piece of cloth twelve to 
fourteen inches in width and two to three yards in 
length). This Kardhani hangs down about twelve 
inches from the waist towards the thigh. A very old 
man only wears a khadia like a boy. While going out 
to market or other places, and in winter, they wrap up 
their body with a long sheet of thick loin cloth, nowa¬ 
days sometimes a blanket. This loin-cloth is known in 
Kharia as a Borokd . 

From about 5 or 6 years of age girls wear a ‘ Idlidng - 
lujni ’ which is a piece of loin-cloth, 1| yards long by 
feet in breadth, generally with red or black borders. 
Adult women wear on the waist a l lahanga\ which is 
a loin-cloth about two yards long and feet wide 
with or without borders and reaching down to the 
knees. Some women now cover their breasts either 
by using a Idhdngd a little longer than two yards, or 
by wearing, in addition to the ordinary shorter Idhdngd , 
another piece of cloth called i Uago lufnV round 
the chest. 
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Women (particularly young women) decorate their 
hair and ears with flowers and leaves, particularly on 
festive occasions. 

2 . Ornaments :—The ornaments of the Dfidh and 
Dhelki Kharia women are generally made of brass, but 
ornaments made of other metals such as nickel, or even 
silver are not unknown. Their jewellery consists of 
glass beads and beads of /vasi-grass-seeds, brass necklace 
( Hamuli ), generally six brass armlets ( Rarang ) on each 
arm, brass earrings—one at the top of each ear-lobe 
( Eanbowri ) and another at the bottom ( Lurha ), brass 
finger rings ( Mu’dhi) and toe-rings (Jhunfid and Kafri), 
iron hair-pins (A’/ion^so),and wooden or bamboo hair-combs 
(Kdnansi ). As their names indicate the use of most of 
these metal ornaments have been borrowed from their 
Hindu neighbours and are known by their Hindi names . 

Boys use brass Berd (Kharia, Karam) on both 
hands. Young people of both sexes wear necklaces 
made of beads bought from local markets . A Hill Kharia 
woman wears six or seven brass armlets (Khdru) on each 
arm, a brass pin on each side of the nose, and brass-rings 
( mudi ) on the fingers and toes. They tie up their hair 
at the back with tasar silk ribbons. 

(xi) Hunting ( Lamtam ) and its weapons . 


As has already been said, the Kharias and especially 
the Hill Kharias are expert hunters . With bows and 
arrows and sticks, and rarely with spears, they kill almost 
all kinds of birds and animals . The common game of 
the Kharia country are the deer and the hare, pea-fowls 
and jungle-fowls, pigeons and partridges, snipes and 
occasionally quails. 





The different kinds of weapons used in hunting 
are described below:— 

1. Qhunla: —This is a sling for throwing stones, 
and consists of a string with its middle doubled up. 
In the middle of the string there is a broad position “ P ” 
as shown in PI. VI, fig. 16 a. The pellet is placed 
there, and the free ends (“ A ”) of the string are 
held in the hand and the pellet is whirled round and one 
end let loose in the direction at which the pellet is 
aimed ; and off goes the pellet in a violent motion. 
It is used for shooting birds. 

Rom and Ka’ :—This is the common arrow made of 
two parts. The arrow-head called ‘ckiari' or i kain-kom\ 
made of iron, of different shapes as shown in PI. VI, 
figures 18 and 18 B, forms the first part. This is inserted 
into the second part which is the shaft made of bamboo 
of a diameter of two inches and a length of about .1J feet. 
The junction of the joint is lashed with landam or chop 
(Bauhinia scandens) fibre. The I(a is the common bow. 

For killing small birds the arrow-head used is blunt 
and conical-shaped with its point towards the shaft and 
is called “Thoft” (PL VI, fig. 18 A) . The fore-end of the 
shaft is often decorated with two or three bird’s feathers. 

2. Kom-Thongi :—This is an arrow-case made of 
pumpkin-gourd, and sometimes of bamboo (PI. VI, 
fig. 19). 

3. Ghuinia or Gunta :—It is a pellet bow (PI. VI, 
fig. 20) made of the same materials as the long bow, 
the difference being that there are two strings separated 
by a smali stick (“ S ”) about two inches long inserted 
about six inches from one end . There is a small net-work 
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(“N”) near the stick for holding the pellet. It is thrown 
in the same manner as the arrow. 

4. Mahd-Kinkom: —This is a spear . There are two 
varieties of it. In the first variety (PL VII, fig. 21) the 
handle, made of solid bamboo about five feet in height, is 
inserted into the socket of the iron spear-head . In the 
second variety (PI. VII, fig. 21 A) the spear-head is 
inserted with force, generally by heating, into the wooden 
bamboo shaft. The Kharias, however, do not generally 
use the spear, but mostly use the bow and arrow . 

5. Burhd-l-mvle :—This is a batte-axe . (PI. VII, 
figs. 22 B & 22 0.) The iron blade varies in shape and 
size . The blade is either concave or convex or a mixture 
of the two. The handle is made of a strong wooden stick, 
about three feet long and half an inch in diameter . The 
handle is socketed into the hole or holes of the axe-blade. 
These axes are particularly made for hunting and killing 
animals. The edge is very sharp. The Deney is a‘ 
smaller axe. 

The Kharias generally do not themselves make 
these metal weapons but buy them either from local 
markets or from their own village-smiths. They, 
however make the handles . 

(xii) Honey-collecting and its Methods . 

The Hill Kharias are expert tree-climbers. They 
collect honey and bees-wax, which they sell to people of 
other castes and tribes. They are experts in honey-collect¬ 
ing, and practise it almost as an occupation. 

The Hill Kharias of Dhalbhum while starting to 
collect honey oiler oblations of water to the mountain-spirit 



22 B.-Battle-axe, 22 C. Large Battle-axe, 2l & 21 A. Spears, 
Plate VII A.—Weapons. 

( To face p. 102 ) 
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called Pat. The Mayurbhanj Kharias offer only a little 
honey from the first comb as soon as it is collected, to the 
spirit of the hill (Pa/) on which the honey is gathered . 

It is on a dark night that the Hill Kharias apply smoke 
to the hives, whereupon the bees fly away . Then on 
the following morning they take out the white hives in a 
vessel and extract the honey . If they want to apply 
smoke in day-light, they cover themselves up with green 
leaves of trees. 

It is very interesting to note that the Hill Kharias 
of the Simlipal Hills (Mayurbhanj) have divided their 
native forests and Hills in several portions which they 
call ‘‘Bhandars” (store-houses). The right to collect honey 
in particular bhdnddrs (stores) is recognised by them 
(though not by the State) to belong to particular families 
and no one else thinks of encroaching upon another’s 
exclusive right of collecting honey . Every family does 
not ‘own’ such a “Bhandar”. Nobody can collect in 
another’s ‘‘Bhandar” without the owner’s permission . 
If any one collects honey from a ‘bhandar’ without the 
permission of its “owner”, the trespasser has to pay the 
owner a fine . Otherwise, the “owner” of the “bhandar” 
must be given at -least two-thirds of the honey collected. 

The hives are generally on the precipitous sides of 
the hills which cannot be reached on foot. So a ladder, 
constructed with two ropes made by twisting the fibres 
of sidfi creepers, with cross-bars made of bamboo-rods, is 
fastened at the top-end to some tree or heavy stone and 
let down so as to reach a little lower than the level of the 
hive . Two more ropes of sidfi creeper are let down, 
one with a lighted bamboo-torch fastened to it and 
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emitting smoke, and another with a leaf basket placed in 
a siha attached to it. The ropes are held fast at top-ends 
by other men at the top. 

Honey is collected at night for fear of being other¬ 
wise bitten by bees. One man with two sticks gets 
down by the ladder, and reaches down to the level of the 
honey comb . He then pokes the hive with a stick to 
which the torch is attached, so as to graze the hive and 
scare away the bees . Then the rope with the basket is 
pushed on with a stick to the bottom of the hive and held 
fast there, while with the other stick he pokes at the comb 
and breaks it so that the honey and hives fall into the 
basket. Then the men at the top pull the basket up . 

The man gets up, presses out the honey and stores 
it, and again gets down and similarly breaks other hives . 
One hive usually yields about 4 seers of honey and 1 to 
If seers (2 to 3 lbs) of wax. Honey is generally' 
gathered by honey-bees from mango, sal , and mohua 
flowers every year, and once every 10 or 12 years from 
a kind of flower called “Paiyci 

Except the “owner” of the li bhandar'\ the others who 
assist him in collecting honey get each a small share of 
the honey or daify wages besides footling for the days 
they remain in the hill. As I have said, the spirit of 
the mountain on which the honey is collected gets an 
oblation of honey from the first hive. This oblation is 
dropped by the gatherer over a stone on the hill. 

(xiii) Fishing, Fishing-Implements . 

Fishing is only a subsidiary and occasional occupa¬ 
tion with the Kharia. Fish does not form a regular 



23. Kumm , 24 A. Chulu do (fish-trap) 
Plate VIII.—Fishing Implements. 
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article of food with him nor is it found in plenty in much 
of the Kharia country . Yet a few kinds of fish-traps are 
in use . The principal ones are the following :— 

1. Muchu —This is a fishing trap made of bamboo 
strips stitched together with rope in such a way as to 
form a conical cage with a diameter of about 6 inches at 
the apex and 1^ feet at the bottom. Bark rope is 
lashed round strong bamboo strips at the bottom, top and. 
at three or four intermediate positions to hold the trap in 
position . It is held with both hands at the apex, and 
placed over fish in shallow water . Then the man inserts 
his hand through the apex and catches the fish . 

2. Londra: — This is a self-acting trap made of 
similar bamboo strips, and is of similar conical shape as 
the former . It is very long but narrow, being 4 inches 
at the mouth : and the other end is not stitched but the 
free ends meet together. It is placed at the mouth of 
an opening in the ridge of a paddy field through which 
the water flows out. The small fishes that enter into it 
cannot move backwards or forwards, as it is very narrow 
and the free end is tied with a rope . Fish caught in the 
trap is taken out by unfastening the rope or overturning 
the trap. 

3. Kumni :—This is a little complicated self-acting 
trap made of bamboo strips . Its shape has been shown 
in PL VIII, fig. 25 . It consists of two parts,—the trap as 
seen from outside (fig. 25) which is nothing but a cage 
with a door having a hook at the bottom, and the 
“catching trap” (PI. VIII, Fig. 25 A), as it might be 
called, which is placed very near the mouth of the trap 
and allows the fish to force its way in but does not allow 
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the fish to come out, as it opens inwards only. It 
is placed against flowing water in a field or near a pool 
and when fish is caught in it they are taken out by open- 
ing the door (D in Fig. 24 A, PI D) . 

4. Chulu doe:—This is used both as a fish-trap and 
as a fish-carrier but rnor e often the latter . It is made of 
thatching grass, the free-ends of the grass being tied at the 
bottom. (Plate V III, fig. 24 A) . Dudh and Dhelki 
Kharias practice terrace cultivation. The water of the 
higher fields falls down over a lower field; and it is where 
water from the higher terraces comes down to the terraces 
lower down that this trap is set so that the water falls 
through it and passes out leaving within the trap the 
fishes that the water carries along with it. 

The Pitni or cast-net, the Qira or a round bamboo 
frame with a net woven at one end, and the Doirbaifisi 
or line and hook are also occasionally used by the Dudh 
Kharias. 

5. Bhdonr jdl .—This is the cast-net. Its use is 
practically unknown to the Kharias in general. Only a 
few well-to-do Dudh and Dhelki Kharias occasionally take 
the help of the cast-net to catch fish. The Dudh Kharias 
weave cast-nets for themselves (see Illustration). The 
introduction of the cast-net is, however, of recent date 
amongst them. 

6 Poisoning fish :—The most common method of 
fishing is by letting out water from pools on a hot 
summer day, and poisoning the water by mixing 
certain poisonous leaves in it. The leaves of either the 
Pdiwdr or the Jistd tree are crushed with stones and 
mixed with the water . The fish when dead or dying 
are collected and taken home. 



(xiv) Agriculture and its Implements. 

The Hill. Kharias have not yet taken to regular 
plough cultivation though some of them practise dimm¬ 
ing . It is surprising that Mr. Das 5S did not find, jhum- 
ing among the Kharias he visited . Perhaps his inform¬ 
ant took him to be a local Zemindar’s agent and con¬ 
cealed from him the existence of jhum cultivation for 
fear of being assessed to tax . We saw Kharias in 
Dhalbhiim engaged in jhuming upon the hill slopes. 

dimming :—In the summer months the trees of a 
large plot of hill-slope is cleared of bushes and shrubs, and 
all trees standing on it are cut down and the bushes and 
shrubs are heaped around them, and left to dry for some¬ 
time and then set fire to. When everything is reduced 
to ashes, the ashes are spread out all over the plot of 
land, which is now ready for jhum or da hi cultivation. 
In the beginning of the rainy season the seeds of Marua 
(Eteusine Coracana) or pulses or maize are inserted with 
the help of the digging-stick on the ground thus prepar¬ 
ed . Weeds are cleared, and the crop is protected from 
wild animals as best as can be managed and, for the rest, 
left to the mercies of nature. The crops, when ripe, are 
gathered and stored in their huts, or bartered in part for 
other necessary articles in the market. 

Some Khayia families have each a small plot of land 
attached to their dwelling-house, where green vegetables 
such as beans, pumpkins and the like are grown. 
Regular plough-cultivation is practised by the Diidh 
Kharias in particular and by most of the Dhelkis, but by 
very few Hill Kharias . 


55. The Wild Kharias of LhalbJium , p.ll 
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The different agricultural implements used by the 
Kharias are the following :— 

1. Deney :—This is an axe for cutting trees, etc . 
The iron piece (about 4 to 6 inches long) is triangular in 
shape with a socket fitted at the top of one of the angles, 
the opposite side being the blade . An -wooden handle 
about a yard long and \ to -f inch in diameter is fitted 
into the socket (Plate VI, fig. 22). 

2. Konde :—This is also a cutting axe but the 
blade is of a different pattern (PI. IX, fig. 28). The 
sharp edge is convex and the handle is socketted as in the 
preceding type. The axe-head is very heavy, being 
nearly 2 to 3 seers (4 to 6 pounds) in weight. 

3. Khantd :—This is a digging implement used most¬ 
ly by the Hill Kharias for digging out roots and tubers, 
and in sowing seeds in their jhum cultivation and for 
certain other purposes . The iron blade has a double edge, 
the two edges being pointed. The blade is about one inch 
in diameter at the middle. One edge is inserted into a 
long wooden handle about one yard long and lashed 
with chop fibres So the blade outside the handle is 
conical in shape and has 4 sides, each about 4 inches in 
length . The handle is held in both hands and the blade 
is inserted into the soil (PI. IX, fig . 29). 

4. Gaqdira :■—This is also another kind of dig* 
ging implement used by the Hill Kharias, particularly 
in Mayurbhanj. The wooden handle is about 1 ft in 
length. Its shape is shown in PI. IX,fig.29 A. At its 
broad end the pointed long iron blade, with a maximum 
length of 10 inches or more and a maximum breadth of £ 
inch only, is inserted to form an obtuse angle with the 
handle . The blade juts out about 8 inches outside the 
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16. Guintd (sling), 17. Bow, 18. Arrow, 19. Arrow-case. 
20. Gorha (pellet-bow), 22. Axe, 22 B Battle-axe, 
Plate til.—Weapons. 
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handle and has four surfaces a little concave towards the 
handle . It can be used either with one hand or with both 
the hands. 

5. h hudri, or Kudfi :—This is the ordinary modern 
hoe and has been adopted by the Kharias from their 
Hindu neighbours. The name “Khudri”, has been 
borrowed from Hindi (Kuddri or Kuddli) and corrupted. 

6. Sini: It is the Kharia name for the ordinary 
country plough in use in the Kharia country. The 
different parts of the plough are made of wood except 
the plough-share which is made of iron and called 
“luang” by the Kharia. The luang is a pointed flat 
iron piece of about 8 inches in length . The plough- 
handle (B) is called Karbd or Karba~Khunp3 and the 
yoke (D) is called tiodkong . (Plate 31 A) . 

7. Pata-Katsom -There are two varieties of the 
harrow. The most prevalent form is represented in 
I (. IX, fig. 32, which is made of only a log of wood 
with a wooden beam fitted into it, 

The other variety is most probably imported from 
Bengal by the Kharias who go there as labourers. Tt is 
represented in PL IX, fig. 32 A . This is in the form of 
a wooden ladder laid flat on the ground and drawn by a 
bullock with a man standing on the harrow. 

8. Buffi .—This is the common earth-remover called 
Kdrhd or Kriir by the Onions and some other tribes and 
castes of Chota Nagpur. It is used for levelling the 
uueveness of a newly made rice-field, by carrying the 
soil from the higher to the lower parts of the field . 

9. Gdnadh :—This is a toothed sickle made of one 
piece of bent iron, as shown in PI. IX, figure 33. 
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The iron implements and weapons used by the 
Kharias are mostly made by village blacksmiths, al¬ 
though imported implements are now coming into 
favour. The wooden portions of the implements are 
mostly made by the Kharia himself. 

In the cold weather of 1866-67, V. Ball found some 
Hill Kharias of the Dalma Range in the Manbhum 
District making and manupulating a kind of primitive 
forge to sharpen their Rkantds. We hava given a 
description of this forge (p. 82 ante) which is, however, 
getting rare these days . Now-a-days to get his Khantas 
sharpened the Kharia generally resorts to the neighbour¬ 
ing K a mars or blacksmiths who make and mend them as 
well as whet them for him . 

Processes of Agriculture .—The Klmria’s methods of 
manuring, ploughing, harrowing, sowing, transplanting 
and weeding his rice-fields and threshing and harvesting 
Jus crops are the same as those employed by his neigh- - 
hours—the Mundas and the Oraons. For details of these 
agricultural operations we would refer the reader to 
S.C. Roy’s The Oraons of Chotd-Ndgpur (pp. 123-129). 
Broadly speaking, after three or four ploughings at 
intervals between February and April, the land is levelled 
by the harrow and again ploughed, and paddy-seeds are 
either sown broad-cast on the pulverised soil in May or 
early in June, or are sown in mud after a heavy shower 
of rain in June or July; or paddy seedlings reared in a 
nursery are transplanted about August in fields prepared 
for their reception. The fields are weeded from time to 
time, first by picking up grass and weeds by the hand 
before sowing, then again in July or August with the 
help of the harrow and the plough, and finally once more 
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by the hand in or about September . The paddy-crops on 
wet lands are harvested in October and November, and 
then threshed and stored. The ploughing and sowing 
must be done by the men and never by women ; the 
weeding is generally done by the women but men may 
also take a hand in it ; and transplantation and harvesting 
may be done both by men and women. 

(xv) Musical Instruments - 

Kharias use the following musical instruments:— 

Butu: —This is a bamboo-flute of the pattern com¬ 
monly used in the country . They generally make it 
themselves . It is only seven to eight inches in length 
and about three-fourths of an inch in breadth . Six holes 
are perforated along its length for playing the wind . 

Mandri :—This is a two-skin drum . The diameter 
of one side is greater than that of the other. The maxi¬ 
mum diameter is about 1 ft. The shell is mostly of 
wood hollowed out of a solid block. Its size varies 
from 1 \ feet to 2 feet in leugth. Leather (cow- 
or bulfalo-hide) is stretched on either end, fastened to the 
shell, and straightened by interlacing strips of leather,-a 
number of leather strips passing round the shell over the 
braces and serving to tighten the instrument at the 
desired pitch . It is played upon by both hands . 

Nagera (PI. XII, fig. 43):—This is a drum of the 
variety know as “kettle-drum”. The vellum is stretched 
over the base of a hollow conical metal pot which serves 
as the resonater. The vellum is made of leather and 
kept in proper tension by means of leather interlaced 
over the body of the pot. It is played upon with two 
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short sticks . A big drum called Dhol is also sometimes 
played upon at weddings . 

Qhangu (fig. 44):—This is a kind of drum or rather 
half-drum in use among the Hill Kharias particularly in 
the Mayurbhanj State. It consists of a round wooden 
frame of 4 to 6 inches in breadth and of a diameter of I 
to 2 ft. The vellum is made of leather and stretched on 
one side only, the other side remaining open . There are 
small rings fitted on to the instrument which give a 
jingling sound as the player of the instrument dances. 
It is played upon by the hand . 


(xvi) Trade and Barter 


The Hill Kharias procure principally rice by barter¬ 
ing honey, lac, frankincense, silk (tasar) cocoons, sal 
leaves and leaf-plates and leaf-cups, bamboo splinters or 
Khai'ika used in stitching leaves into plates and cups,„ 
horns and skins of hunted animals, and sometimes wild 
animals and birds caught by them. Che Diidli and 
Dhelki Khayias carry to the weekly markets in then- 
neighbourhood, for sale, the surplus produce of their 
fields, the medium of exchange being ordinarily the 
current minted coin of the realm . With part of the 
money thus procured they buy salt, tobacco, and other 
necessaries which they themselves do not grow or manu¬ 
facture . 


General Observations 


An examination of the objects of material culture 
described above shows that almost all the household 
furniture, utensils, implements, tools, weapons, and other 
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instruments used by the Ivhapias are common to them 
with the other tribes of their respective districts, and 
form part of the general culture of the area they inhabit. 
Which, if any, of the various artefacts and technological 
processes described above have been the original contribu¬ 
tion of any particular tribe can perhaps never be deter¬ 
mined . The Hill Kharias claim the Khanta or digging 
implement and the rope-ladder they employ in collecting 
honey, to be their own inventions. But any such claim 
would be difficult to substantiate. In fact, some of tho 
primitive elements of the culture of the tribes of the 
“Central Belt”, whether in the economic or in other 
spheres, must have been evolved in the far past when 
the Miindti tribes lived together as one common stock . 
And these would appear to have been gradually supple¬ 
mented by other elements derived by one or other of the 
different component tribes of the Miindft stock from 
analogous as well as higher cultures of other racial stocks 
with whom they came in more or less intimate contact. 
Whether acquired by chance culture-contact or in some 
cases perhaps by more or less racial intermixture, culture- 
elements borrowed by one or more tribes must have been 
diffused over adjacent areas and passed on to other allied 
tribes . And in the process of assimilation, alien culture- 
traits would appear to have been modified and trans¬ 
formed by each recipient group so as to suit their own 
level of culture. In the following pages we shall come 
across instances of such culture-loans and their necessary 
modifications and, in some cases, transformations that are 
almost beyond recognition . Anyone who has studied the 
aboriginal tribes of the “Central Belt” of India, cannot fail 
to be impressed with the idea that the aboriginal tracts of 
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Chota Nagpur and the Santal Parganas, the Feudatory 
States of the Eastern States Agency and, to some extent, 
of the Central Provinces and the Central India Agency, 
would appear to constitute, in essential respects, one 
homogeneous culture-area . 

Oeneral Economic Condition .—As may be naturally 
expected, the agricultural and land-owning Dudh and 
Dh elki sections of the tribe are in a better economic 
condition than the Hill or Parbatia or Paharia section 
who have practically no cultivation . Better economic 
organization and co-operation have further helped the 
Delki or Dhelki, and more so the Dudh section in 
improving their economic condition. The incidence of 
rent on agricultural land is comparatively light. But in 
the practical absence of artificial irrigation, their crops 
are always at the mercy of the monsoon rains, which can 
never be depended upon . So in years of drought or of 
excess of rain damaging or destroying their crops, many . 
Kharia families are obliged to borrow grains or cash on 
high interest from the usurious local mahdjans or money¬ 
lenders ; and some Kharias are obliged to emigrate for 
a time to work in the tea-gardens of Assam or the Duars, 
or elsewhere . Many Christian converts, , tide over seasons 
of stress by borrowing money on easy terms from the Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies started by the Missions . Hill 
Kharias, in consideration of loans advanced by money¬ 
lenders are obliged to give them honey, lac, frankincense, 
jungle birds etc. at a valuation considerably below the 
market-price in payment of these loans and interest. In 
years of plenty, some sell the surplus produce of their 
fields in the market, and even,in ordinary years they have 
to sell a portion of the produce to pay their rent with . A 




27. A group of Dudh Kharia hunters, 



28. Diidh Kharias weaving cast-nets. 
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very few Dudh Kharias engage in petty trade, or work as 
mechanics, police constables and the like; and still fewer 
who have received English education work as clerks or 
as school-masters or as catechists. Two or three better 
educated Kharias after a course of theological training, 
have been ordained as Catholic missionaries, and a few 
more are under training for the ministry. It is not so 
much either capacity or intelligence that the Kharias or 
other aborigines on the same level of culture lack, as 
suitable facilities for education and opportunity in life. 

The presents of articles of food which Kharias bring 
to their relatives on occasions of marriage and other 
domestic celebrations in the latters’ families, besides their 
value as an expression of the social sentiments of family 
affection and tribal fellow-feeling have a practical 
economic value in that they lighten the burden on the 
celebrants’ families. Parade of wealth and unusual 
liberality in feasts do not, in Kharia society, affect the 
rank or even tangibly the prestige of the individual or 
his family, and are indeed almost unknown . 

Religious practices are vitally bound [up with the 
Kharias economic pursuits . In fact, most of the perio¬ 
dical religious rites and festivals of the tribe are intended 
to bring good luck and avert bad luck in their economic 
pursuits. Before the Kharia goes out on a hunting 
expedition and again on return after a successful hunt, 
and when he has collected honey, and before he begins 
sowing or harvesting bis crop, and while eating the first 
fruits of his fields, the blessings of the deities and spirits 
who are believed to control Nature must be invoked as 
an essential preliminary. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Social Organisation. 

(i) The Kharia Family. 

The ultimate basis of Kharia society as of other 
Type of societies is the family as the elementary 

Family. unit consisting of parents and their 

children. A Eharia family centres round the father 
through whom lineage or descent is traced and who 
exercises supreme authority or potestas in the family . 
In a few cases, the Khayia family includes an adopted 
son or a ‘domesticated’ son-in-law living in the house 
of his sonless father-in-law, and in a still fewer cases, 
only among the Duclh and Phelki sections, it includes 
more remote relatives such as paternal grand-parents, 
paternal uncles and first cousins living in the same 
house. In most cases, however, after his marriage the 
Kharia'son builds a separate hut for himself ; and this is 
invariably the case with the Hill Kharias . 

Ownership of family property ordinarily vests in men. 
A Kharia woman, after her marriage, generally lives in 
her husband’s house throughout her married life except, 
of course, for occasional visits to her father’s place . Thus 
the type of the Kharia family is patrilineal and patri- 
potestal. The form of mating on which the Kharia 
family depends is monogamous, although polygamy, 
while rare, is not altogether unknown . 
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It may be noted, however, that the special importance 
Possible Relie and authority which attaches to the 
of Matriliuy. mother’s brother and certain suggestive 
ceremonial functions appertaining to this relation among 
the Kharias, as among their congeners, would appear to 
point either to a former state of matriliny or mother- 
right and avunculate (in which the supreme authority 
is exercised by the mother’s brother over her sister’s 
children), or possibly to close contact in the past with 
some tribes or communities organised on a matrilineal 
basis. At the present day, however, the Kharias have no 
matrilineal societies as their neighbours . 

Like the family in other communities, the Kharia 
Functions of family subserves the primary biological 
the family, function of the perpetuation of the life 
of the species and the transmission of the biological 
heritage, the economic function of securing food and 
shelter and material comforts for its members, and the 
cultural function of transmission of the social heritage 
(including the mother-tongue) and the conservation of 
traditions and folkways and folk-customs. These 
latter functions it shares along with the clan, the village 
or other local group, and the community . The family 
also shares with the clan the sociological function of the 
regulation of marriage and the determination of the 
place which each child is to occupy in the community. 

As in all patrilineal and patrilocal communities, the 
duties of the father among the Kharias are to protect 
his wife and children and to provide them with a habita¬ 
tion and food. The Kharia husband and his wife 
contribute, each in his or her own way, towards the 
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maintenance of the family . But there is a well-recognisecl 
division of labour between man and woman . 

In the matter of procuring food, we have seen that 

Division of amon g t ^ ie Hill Kharias tho duty of pro- 
Labour among curing food by hunting and occasionally 
the Sexes. fishing devolves on the men, whereas the 
task of gathering fruit and tubers and edible leaves or 
herbs devolves mainly on women, although men also 
search and dig for tubers when no food is available by 
hunting or fishing. Among the Dudh Khajias and 
Dhelki Kharias who have taken to agriculture the men 
harrow and level the fields, construct and repair ridges 
and embankments, drive the plough and sow and thresh 
the paddy, whereas such operations as transplanting, 
weeding, breaking clods, and reaping the crops devolve 
on the women . It is the proper function of women to 
husk the paddy either with the mortar and pestle or witb_ 
the dhenhi or rice-pounder. 

The Dudh Kharias of the Ranchi District, like their 
neighbours—the Oraons and the Mundas,—are so jealous 
of any usurpation, however temporary or accidental, by 
women of men’s functions in agriculture that should a 
woman be found driving the plough even for the nonce, 
she is fined and a ceremonial expedition to drive out the 
calamities that, it is believed, would otherwise overtake 
the village, is undertaken . This ceremony is known as 
“Rog-Khedna” or ‘disease-driving’ or ‘calamity-driving’ 
expedition . Uutil recently the offending woman would 
also be required to expiate her ‘sin’ by being yoked to 
the plough she handled, and by ploughing a few feet of 
ground. She was also made to eat some grass and to go 
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round the village begging for rice with which a feast and 
drink had to be provided for the village elders to ‘expiate 
her sin’ and re-incorporate her into the tribe. Even now 
this barbarous punishment does not appear to have alto¬ 
gether disappeared, though instances are getting rare . 
Ceremonial ‘purification’ of some sort either by drinking' 
a drop of blood of a fowl offered to Ponomosor, or drink¬ 
ing a little rice-beer after libation to Him and a drink 
to the Pauch, is still deemed necessary, at least by the 
orthodox. 

Among Kharias, the women also draw water and 
cook food, and weave mats with leaves of the wild date- 
palm . Dudh Kharia and Dhelki Kharia women spin 
cotton ; and the spun thread is then given to men of the 
weaver caste to weave into clothes . When there is any 
surplus grain or other article to sell, it is generally the 
women who carry it to the market and sell it. The care 
of domestic animals is principally the function of men . 
As in all communities, the women look after the children. 

The construction and repairing of houses and sheds 
is also part of the duties of men. As among the 
Miindas, Oraous, and some other tribes of 0h5ta.-Na.gpur 
so also among the Dudh Kharias, should a woman 
happen even to get up on the thatch of a house or hut, 
some serious calamity to the village is apprehended and 
a ‘ rog-lchedna ’ or ‘calamity-driving’ ceremony has to be 
undertaken, as in the case of a woman usurping men’s 
function in agriculture ; and the offending woman is 
required to procure rice by begging from door to door, 
and to prepare rice-beer therewith for libation to 
Ponomosor and a drink to the village elders, and thereby 
to ‘expiate’ her ‘sin’. 
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The Kharia woman is generally well-treated and is 
Position of not the family drudge that a primitive 
Women. woman is popularly supposed to be . 
Allhough a Kharia husband exercises more or less 
general authority over the wife, the latter exercises 
considerable influence over her children and household 
and has a potent voice in matters of domestic economy . 

Her influence over her husband is by no means negli¬ 
gible . 

The exclusion of Khajia women from certain reli- 
Raligious Dia- gious festivals and ritualistic obser- 
abilities. vances, like their periodical segregation 
during their monthly course, appears to be due not to 
any assumed inferiority in their status in society but 
probably to the primitive man’s horror of the menstrual 
blood, which is supposed to attract evil spirits. This 
superstitious fear may be also responsible for some of the 
other disabilities of the Kharia woman, such as restric- 
» tions against her accompanying funeral processions to 
the burial place or cremation ground, and against her 
going to sarnas or sacred groves or attending the Fagu 
and Kadleta sacrifices. Women may not offer sacrifices 
themselves, and unmarried girls may not eat sacrificial 
meat. A Iiharia’s grown-up daughter or sister will not 
be permitted to enter his cow-shed which is suppose: I to 
be the abode of the Qorea or the tutelary deity of cattle 
who is also called “ Ahir Dflbo ” or “ Dimtang sang . 

A Kharia woman is not altogether debarred from 
Property possessing property . Her dress, orna- 
Rights, ments, and articles made by her for her 
own use or acquired by her, are her own personal property 
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with which she may deal as she pleases . But as for 
property, either moveable or immoveable, belonging to her 
husband she may use or enjoy them so long as she lives 
with him, and, on his death, may inherit a life-interest 
in them, if he has left no male issue . If the husband 
dies leaving sous or grand-sons to inherit him she 
will be entitled to maintenance out of her husband’s 
assests . If the husband leaves no male issue but only 
male agnates, the widow will be entitled to a life-interest 
in the property left by her husband ; and it is only on her 
death that the nearest agnates will inherit the property . 
A Kharia daughter cannot inherit her father’s property, 
but an unmarried daughter is entitled to her marriage 
expenses and maintenance, until marriage, out of her 
father’s assests at the hands of his heirs . 

The Kharias, like other primitive people, have a 

_ , . keen appreciation of the social and econ- 

Parents to ornic importance of children . r emale 
Children. children appear to be as welcome as sons. 
Kharia parents treat their children of both sexes with 
kindness, often, indeed, with an excess of kindness and 
indulgence . The practice of infanticide is practically 
unknown, although a very few instances of abortion of 
children born out of wedlock have been reported. During 
infancy children naturally remain under the care of 
their mothers. But, during respite from their work, 
most Kharia fathers fondle their children and, when 
necessary, help their wives in looking after the children . 
When old enough to tend goats or cattle and help the 
father in his field-work, boys pass from the mother’s 
tutelage to the father’s . Girls remain under the tutelage 
of their mother until they are married . An unmarried 
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Kharia daughter helps her mother in her domestic and 
other duties as much as she can . 


(ii) Clan Organisation. 

The next higher social grouping is the Clan . The 
Hill Kharias of Mayurbhafij, however, have practically 
no effective Clan organisation at the present day, 
although it exists in full vigour amongst the Dudh and 
the Dhelki Kharias, and also more or less among the 
Hill Kharias of the Manbhum and Singbhum districts . 

In the Mayurbhahj State which appears to be the 
Absence of the centre of dispersion of the Hill. Kharias 
Totemic Clan and where they are still found in the 

th^Hm^hirias largest number, there is strong evidence 
of Majrurbhanj to indicate that this section of the tribe 
has probably lost their clan organisation as they have 
lost their original language, unless it may be that they 
never evolved any such organisation. In some of their 
settlements we found that they know of no totemic clan 
names, and recognise no division into Ooiras or clans : 
in some settlements there is a vague idea that all Hi ll 
Kharias belong to the Nag gotra or Cobra clan, which 
is found in most Munda-speaking tribes; in some settle- 
meats, again, we were told that all Hill Kharias belonged 
to the Sdluk (a kind of bird) gotra; and in a few settle¬ 
ments we were informed that the Hill Kharias are divided 
into two clans—the Nag clan and the Sdluk clan; in still 
others(as in village Sars5pal)we were told that the Kharias 
belonged to the Nag.Sdluk gotra (which they named as a 
single indivisible clan); in some villages (as in Gurguria) 
we were told by some families that they had only one 
gotra , namely, Sdluk , while some others said they had 
each two separate gotras , namely, the Sdluk and the 
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Nag; in a few villages (as in Khejuria) the Hill Kharias 
gave us as many as six clan-names, namely, Sal (a kind 
of fish), Atoka (a kind of flower), Sdru (a kind of yam), 
Balia (a kind of fish), SaluJe (a kind of bird) and Nag 
(cobra). None of these clan names, it may be no' ju, 
appear to be known to either the Dudh or the Dhelki 
sections of the Kharias in the Ranchi district and the 
adjoining States of Gangpur and Jashpur. 

It is significant that although such of the Hill Khari¬ 
as of Mayurbha n j as still retain any totemic clan name 
abstain from eating or using or harming the object from 
which their respective gotra names are derived, there is 
generally no interdiction against marriage in the same 
clan or gotra , All this might appear to indicate that, 
having long ago lost their original totemic organization, 
they have now no clear notion of totemic clans and 
clan-divisions but have come to adopt certain totemic 
clan-names anew, perhaps in imitation of their neighbours 
the M andas, the IIos and the Santals who have settled 
in large numbers in the State. 56 

It may, however, be noted that the name Kili (pro¬ 
nounced Khili by the Hill Kharias) which is still applied 
by their neighbours—the Mundas, the Hos, and the 
Santals—to the exogamous totemic clan, is also applied by 
the Hill Kharias of Mayurbhanj to certain class names or 
Sangyds (lit., name or description) of totemic complexion 
which they have adopted in imitation of their neighbours 

56. The allied tribe of Hill Bhuinyas in Mayurbhanj and neighbouring 
State* and the Juilng* of Keonjhar have similarly lost their older 
exogamio totomism and totemic restrictions; and agnatic relation 
is practically now the only bar to intermarriage between two families. 
See The Bill Bhuinyas of Orissa , by S, C* Roy p. p. 146-149, 
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of Oriya Hindu castes. Thus the Kharias of the Sal fish 
clan ( Qdtra ) have adopted Renisia (another kind of fish), 
the AsoJca flower clan have adopted Kal,uri~pd?iid bird, 
those of the Saru or yam clan have adopted the Pani- 
odia (a kind of water-fowl), those of the Balia fish clan 
have adopted Duarbandhia (the door-shield), those of 
the Sdluk clan have adopted Talapdnid (a flowering 
plant), and those of the Rag clan have adopted Sidl 
(Jackal) as their respective Sangyds . The Salul,- or 
Nag or Sdluk-Ndg clan of village Gurguria name 
Patra-bichhd (a caterpillar) and also Pa,n i- Oiiid (a 
kind of water-fowl) and also Sankh (the conch-shell) as 
their Sangya or Khili names . Again, many Hill Kharia 
families of the Mayurbhanj State have adopted Padits 
or family surnames in imitation of their C Iriya neighbours. 
The Dehwri or priest as a surname of priestly families 
and Naek as a surname of families of secular headmen 
is common to the Kharias and other tribes of Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur. But distinctly Oriya Padits adopted by 
some Hill Kharia families are Jau-randha , Rliomae, 
Digar, Sihdr. and Donsona . 

It is again significant that, at first some Mayurbhanj 
Kharias told us that the gotras or clans were exogamous; 
some asserted that the families distinguished by different 
Sangya or Khili names were exogamous, and some said 
that the families designated by particular padits or sur¬ 
names were exogamous. But or; closer enquiry it 
turned out that neither the possession of a common 
gotra name, nor that of a common sangya , nor of a com¬ 
mon padit. was a bar to inter-marriage . The Mayurbhanj 
Kharia may marry in his own village, in his own gotra or 
clan, in his own padit and in his own sangya . 
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The only regulation that now restricts marriage 
among the Hill Khajias of Mayurbhanj is based on con¬ 
sanguinity or kinship traced through either side of the 
family except that a man may marry his mother’s bro¬ 
ther’s (including mother’s cousin’s) daughter, and father’s 
sister’s daughter, and mother’s sister’s daughter (provi 
ded the latter is not his agnate). In no case may therebe 
union between children of two brothers or those of two 
agnatic cousin-brothers. 

DasarathI Dehuri of Sarsopal said, and scores of 
Kharias who Were present with him admitted, that a Hill 
Khajia may marry in the same gotra, same padit (sur¬ 
name), same sangya (class) and same village as his own. 
The only restriction to marriage is that a Khapa must not 
marry in a family with whom no previous relationship 
by marriage either of his own family or of some related 
family ( Bandhu-bdsid ) eau be traced nor in a family very 
closely related, save and except such cross-cousins and 
parallel-cousins as have been just named above. 

Among the Hill Kharias of the Singbhfim and Man- 

Totemism bhum Districts, however, the division 

among other into exogamous clans is recognised 

Hill Kharias. „ , . t> , , , 

for purposes of marriage . But most or 

their clan names are different from those known to 
the Dudh Kharias and Djbelki Kharias or any other 
tribe of the Munda stock . Manbhum Hill Kharias name 
the Qulgu or Sal-gwlgu (the sal fish), the Bhtiiya (said to 
be the name of a fish), Jam (a kind of rat), Body a (a 
kind of tuber), Tesa or Vbusari (a kind of bird), and 
Hembrom or Gua-Hembrom (the bettle-nut) as their clan 
totems. None of these clan names are those of the origi¬ 
nal clans of the tribe as given by the Dudh and the Dhelki 
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sections of the tribe, although Bembrom is the name of 
a totemestic clan among some allied tribes such as the 
Miindas and the Santals ; and the Birhop tribe has 
Bhuinya, as one of its dan names. Mr. Das 51 mentions 
six elan-names of the Hill Kharias of Singbhum (two of 
which were supplied to him by one informant and four by 
another) . These are— Kusli. Kkelnu , Hujur, Angoria, 
Kuicha or Bhuiya, and Golgu ; but he could not ascertain 
the meaning of any of these names except that of Kuicha 
or Bhuiya which is a kind of fish . The term for ‘ clan ’ 
among the Hill Bhttiyas of Dhalbhum and Manbhum is 
4 Gosti which is really the Hindu’s name ( Gosjhi) for 
‘ lineage One or two of these gosti names given by Mr. 
Das may not improbably be merely titles or Sangyds 
rather than clan-names. Risley 50 wrote in 1891,“ I. 
have been unable to ascertain whether the wild Kharias 
commonly known as Banmanush, ‘men of the woods’, 
have any similar [ clan ] divisions 

In the case of the Dudh Kharias and the Dhelki 
The Clan Sys- Kharias, however, although the ultimate 

o^DSdhVhSria bafiis of their societ )’> as o£ a11 ,1UTnan 
and Dhelki Kh- societies, is the family, and although the 
aria Societies. local grouping of the aboriginal village 
community is to some extent the unit of their socio¬ 
economic and socio-political life, the real and effective 
unit on the social side is now tire exogamous totemic 
clan . It is the exogamous patrilineal clan which for them 
regulates kinship and marriage. 


57, The Wild Kharias of Singhbhum , p, 23, 

58, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. II, Appeadix; p, 78. 
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These Kharias have a vague belief that the members 
of a clan are all descended from a com- 
ceiufthroi^h" mou male ancestor, although the names 
common male of their supposed clan ancestors are not 
known or remembered, and descent from 
such ancestors can no longer be geneologically traced . 
From this traditional belief in descent from a common 
ancestor the sexual taboo necessarily follows . Each mem¬ 
ber of a .IC'aria clan regards the other members as his 
brothers ; all the members feel a kind of social solidarity 
akin to that of an enlarged or extended family ; and 
accordingly marriage or sexual union within the clan is 
rigorously tabooed . Sexual union between persons bear¬ 
ing the same clan name is regarded with abhorrence as 
incest by the Dudh and Dhelki Khapias. This they 
characterise by the significant term “ gotra baclh ” or 
“clan-murder 

There can be no question that the primary feature of 
the Kharia clan is its exogamy . And the primary func¬ 
tion of the clan in the social economy of the Dudh and 
Dhelki Kharias is, as we have said, to regulate marriage 
and to some extent assign to each child its proper place 
and status in the community . 

The feeling of social solidarity of the Kharia clan is 
Gian Totemism, strengthened by the possession of a com¬ 
mon totem . 

The Dhelki Kharias name eight exogamous clans as 
their original clans . Those clan names are 1 . Muru 
(Tortoise), 2. Soren or Soreng, or Sereng, also called 
Tor eng, (rock or stone), 3. Samad (a kind of deer ?) alias 
Edge (the quail), 4. Bdrlihd (a fruit), 5. Oharhad or 
Gharhd (a bird), 6. Hdnsda, or Dung(j,ung or Aind (the 
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eel), 7. Mail (dirt) also called Kiro (a tiger), and 
8. Topno (a bird) . 

0£ these eight clans, the Mail and the Topno are 
regarded as lower in social rank than the 
dal’position of others. They are sometimes called by the 
Different Dhelki otlier phelki Kharias as Ohhot Kharias 
Knaria Clans. ^ j) o dh section, as we have seen, is 

called by this name by the Dhelkis who assume for 
themselves the name “Bar Kharias.”) The other 
Dhelki clans do not take food cooked by persons of the 
Mail and Topno clans, although they eat cooked^ food 
even at the hands of the Bhninyas, Kherwar,_and lvawar 
tribes and the liautia and Mahakur ( Gour Ahlr ) castes 
of their country . The other Dhelki Kharia clans may, 
however, intermarry with the Mail and J opno clans. 
The Mum clan, on the other hand, is regarded as the 
highest in social rank and next to it comes the Samad' 
clan. Men of these two clans alone—the Mur tt and the Sa¬ 
mad —act as heads of tribal councils or Panchayats . In 
tribal gatherings and feasts, such as at birth, death and 
marriage celebrations,—men of the Mur u clan are ac¬ 
corded the rank of Pdndikd or “giver of water” and 
men of the Samad clan that of the Bhdnddri or steward. 
A man of the Mura clan must eat the first morsel at a 
social feast of the Dhelki Kharias, after which alone 
others may begin eating . I hus a sort of class division 
came in time to be super-imposed upon the older clan- 
divisions. 


The traditional origin of such differences in status of 
these Dhelki Khajias was thus related to us by 



Khamari Kharia and others of village Bandhatoli in the 
Gangpur State: After a funeral feast the elders 

(Siam) of the tribe bathed in a stream. The ancestor 
oi the present Mail clan took his bath lower down the 
river than where the men of other clans were bathing. 
Jle had thus to bathe in water soiled by the dirt (imild) 
of the bodies of his companions who bathed higher tip 
the stream, and he was accordingly dubbed by his 
companions as Mail ; and this name stuck to him and 
his descendants as their clan-name. The ancestor of 
the present Muru clan bathed higher up the stream 
than those of the other clans and so he became the 
leader and head of the tribe. According to another 
account it was because the Mura clan preceded the 
other clans in their migrations from the ChotaNagpur 
plateau to Gangpur and then to Jashpur, that this clan 
was accorded the highest rank among the Dhelkis 
and as the Topno clan was the last to enter Gingpur 
and Jashpur, and “cooked their meals at hearths and 
in vessels already used and dirtied by other clans,” the 
Topno was accorded as low' a status as that of the 
Mail clan . Dtldh Kharias, as we shall see later on, 
identify the Mail clan with the Kir5 or tiger clan, and 
3iave a dilfeient myth to account for the origin of the 
elan name. Such legends would appear to be ex post 
facto stories invented to satisfy natural curiosity. 

Although the eight clans named above are believed 
to have been the original clans of the Dhelkis, most of 
these clans have now more than one sub-division . We 
came across the following sub-divisons of the different 
clans: The Edge clan has at least five sub-divisions 
known respectively as (1) An/culia Edge, (2) Dad hug- 
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Charted. The Eansda or Dfingdung has at least three 
sub-divisions, namely,—(1) Masada Eansda, (2) Dhdff o 
Eansda, (3) Easerda Eansda. We have come across 
three sub-divisions of the Mail clan, namely ,~(1) 
Tdmkui Mail , (2) fcdU Mail, and (3) Bilung Mail . We 
have not come across any sub-division of the l dpno clan 
or the Bdrlihd clan . Clan-subdivisions such as Tap M- 
rid, Sirigbirid, Karpdtolid, etc., are derived from the 
names of places where they presumably settled down 
after they had branched off from their parent clans. 
Such names as Bilung Mail and Tdmkui Mail might 
have been otherwise derived. Besides the original 
clan-names and their subdivisions noted above, we have 
come across a few other clan-names among the Dhelki 
Kharias of the Jashpur State in the Central Provinces. 
These are TetefcMin (which, some say, is a variant of' 
Edge), Bilung (Salt), and Tiru, (a kind of bird), 
Diimar ( a fig ), and Barwa ( a small cocoon ) . Oi 
these Dhelki Kharia clans in the Jashpur State, the 
largest population is that of the Muru clan with as many 
us. 99 families, and 8 or eng or Suren clan with 91 fami¬ 
lies out of 455 Delhi families in the whole State . Next 
to that comes the lldnsdd, or Dungdung which comprises 
75 families. Next in numerical strength is the 
Samad or Kerkef-a clan comprising 68 families, and 
then comes Kiro with 52 families. The other clans 
comprise each a few families only (see Appendix Ill). 

The Dudh Kharias recognise nine clans as the original 
Dudh Kharia clans of the tribe who first came to Cliota- 
Cl&ns. Nagpur along the banks of the Koel 



from the north-west. These are :—1. DungiOng (the 
eel), 2. Kulu (Tortoise) 3. Samad or Kerkefd (the quail), 
4. Billing (salt), 5. Boreng (stone), 6. Bn' (paddy), 7. 
Tfyetohoin (a kind of bird), 8. Topo (a kind of bird), and 
9. Kiro (tiger) . The other clans are said to have 
originated as offshoots from these original clans. Of these 
the first three clans are regarded as superior in rank to 
the rest. The social heads or Kartalias of the tribe are 
elected from the first three clans . At social feasts they 
must begin eating before the other clans . The Dungdung 
clan is called the Raja (king), the Kiilu clan the Rani 
(queen), and the Samad or Kerheta clan is called the 
Bhdnddri (barber), in most places . 

Risley in his Tribes and Oastes of Bengal gives a list 
of 34 supposed different clan-names of the Kharia 
tribe as a whole . The names and their meanings as given 
by Risley are as follows :— 

1. Beige, a bird; 2. Bar, Ficus Indica ; 3. Bdrld ; 
4. Barod, an animal; 5 . Billing, Nun, or Nona Maila, 
salt; 6. Demid, red ant ; 7. Dhdn, paddy ; 8. Dhanudr, 
(can’t eat rice soup ); 9. Dhelki, a bird ; 10. Dungdung, 
Aind or hid, eel ; 11. Durang, a fish ; 12. Udthi, ele¬ 
phant ; 13. Kasi ; 14. Kerketd, a bird of that name ; 
15. Kiro or Bdgh, a tiger ; 16. Kulu or Kaohchud, 
tortoise; 17. Mail war ; 18. Mur gear ; 19. Nag, cobra ; 
20. Nail :; 21. Nanidr ; 22. Parcllian ; 23. Pathol ; 
24. Purti ; 25. Sdhul ; 26. Samdid ; 27. 8aur, fish ; 
26. Suranid, a rock ; 29. Telga ; 30. Teteteyin or Bagidr, 
a bird of that name ; 31. Tirkodr • 32. Tititihu, a bird ; 
33. Topo, a bird ; 34. Tu{,i, vegetable. 

To this list Risley appends the following note :— 
“ The above groups are found among the settled Kharias. 
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I have been unable to ascertain whether the wild Kharias, 
commonly known as Ban-Mdnush , 1 men o£ the woods ’, 
have any similar divisions 59 


Risley appears to have been misled in his enumera¬ 
tion of clan-names‘by three or four erroneous assumptions. 
His first error is that he has included what he calls 
“ Munda-Kharias” and “ Oraoh-Kharias ” among the true 
Kharias and has thus included a few Murida clan names 
and Oraon clan-names in his list. As a matter of fact, the 
people whom he calls Munda-Kharias and Oraoh-Kharias 
respectively are, as we have said, mostly cross-breeds bet¬ 
ween Kharias (men or women) on the one side and Mundas 
orOraons (women or men) on the other . In such cases in 
conformity with the usage of patrilineal societies when 
the male parent of the original cross-breed was a Munda, 
the Munda clan-names and totems have been retained in 
the family ; and so, too, where the male parent was an 
Onion, the Oraon clan-name has been retained. This " 
would appear to be the reason why in Risley’s list we 
find such Murida clan names as Demid (the red ant), 
Tu(i (a vegetable), Purti (crocodile), and Nag (the cobra) 
which is a clan common to most primitive tribes of 
Chota-NSgpiir and Orissa and is named, as we have 
seen, by some Hill Kharias of Mayurbhanj as their 
clan-name. Of course, as Mundari and Kharia are 
cognate languages the same words may and do occur 
for the same things in both the languages in many cases. 
The Mundari name i Bdrla > in Risley’s list appears to be 
the same as the BiV clan of the Dudli Kharias . The 
names spelt by Risley as Saur and Sahul as those of two 
different clans probably refer to one and the same clan 
59. Tribes and Castes of Bengal, VoL II, Appendix, pp. 77-78. 
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totem, namely the Sal fish, which is common to both 
the Oraons and the Mflndas, but has not so far been 
found by us among any section of the Kharias. 


Risiey’s second error is his enumeration of the same 
clan-name more than once under different forms as 
belonging to different clans . Thus, he gives the Khapia 
name of the Svreng, or Soren or Surin (rock, stone) clan, 
which he spells as Surania, and again gives its Hindi 
name Pdthal (stone) as the name of a different clan ; 
the name of one and the same Tetetehoin or Tefetein 
clan (the Ihiihdi bird) of the Diidh Kharias, which is 
the same as the Edge clan of the Dhelkis, has been 
repeated three or four times by Risley as the names of 
three or four different clans under three or four different 
names, namely, Tefeleyin or Bdgidr , and again as 
Titifiku , and also as Edge and also as Tirkoar. Compe¬ 
tent Kharias (e.g. Nuas Kerketa, now a teacher in a High 
school) informed us that Tirki or Tirkoar is “a new form 
of Teiefehoin adopted by the Kharias ” from their neigh¬ 
bours, for both the Oraons and the Mil rid its name Tirki 
as one of their clans. The Ba' or paddy clan of the 
Diidh Kharias is put down in Risiey’s list under its Hindi 
name of Dhdn and then again as Dhanudr . The Samad 
clan of the Kharias is also known under the Hindi name 
of Kerketa and sometimes under the name of Hdthi , but 
Risley gives the three names as belonging to three 
different clans. Maihvdr of Risiey’s list obviously 
refers to the Mail clan of the Dudh Kharias which is 
the same as the Kiro or Tiger clan ; but Risley names 
these as two different clans. Bilung, Nun or Nona. 
Maild (salt), which Risley names as an independent clan, 
is merely a sub-division of the Mail clan (see ante, p.130). 
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The name Naniar which Risley enumerates as a separate 
clan-name is obviously the same as the Nun or Nona 
Maild (Kharia, Bilung) sub-clan . 

The last case is also an instance of Risley’s third 
error which is to confound sub-clans with clans . Simi¬ 
larly he gives him gear as a separate clan name, although 
it is probably the M’urgi sub-clan of the Muru or Tortoise 
clan of the Dhelki Kharias (same as the Kulu clan of 
tire Diidh section), unless it be another name for the 
Bilunsr clan of the Diidh Kharias whose ancestors are 
said to have brought salt from village Ghagra to Murgu 
or Jf^uhru where the clan had first settled in the Ran¬ 
chi district 

Risley’s fourth error is that he confounds titles with 
elan-names . The names Naik and Pardhdn in his list 
of clans are not really clan names at all but titles of certain 
village headmen which have in some cases been adopted 
by their families. ‘Dhelki’ is not a clan name at all but ’ 
the name of the Dhelki or Delhi section of the tribe 
winch some of his informants (or rather the informants of 
his non-Kharia correspondents through whom he appears 
to have collected the clan-names and other data), must have 
carelessly;given him as a clan-name , In the course of our 
investigations we have often come across similar careless 
and vague general answers given in the first instance by 
Kharias who remain either suspicious of or indifferent to 
such enquiries, unless the enquirer can inspire confidence 
in his informants or, what is more helpful to an ethnolo¬ 
gist, can make them appreciate the object of the inquirer, 
so that they may enter into the spirit of the questions 
and the questioner, and (as our experience shows) 
heartily co-operate with him . 
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We have not yet been able to trace the remaining 
clan-names, namely, Durang, Edsi and Telgd, that occur 
in Ristey’s list. As for the EdlJii clan, our inquiries, as 
noted above, show that the Kerhefa or Samad clan is 
sometimes called the “Hdthi ” clan by the IvhSrias . 

As we have seen, the social organisation of the Hill 
Kharias of Mayurbhauj has now the family and not any 
totemistic clans for its basis, and marriage is regulated by 
kinship or geneological relationship alone . Although in 
MayitrbhfcSj some Hill Kharias recognise one or more 
totemic clan names, marriages and sexual relations bet¬ 
ween families owning the same clan name or even 
belonging to the same local group are not generally for¬ 
bidden . Thus they f urnish an instance of a people who 
recognise totemic groups which are no longer generally 
exogamous . As for the Hill Kharias (or Khereys , as 
they are locally called) of the Manbhum and Singbhum 
districts, though they recognise a few clan names, these 
names are not among the totem-names known to the 
Dfldh and Dhelki sections of the tribe and, at the 
present day, although these Hill Kharias, too, are strict in 
their observance of clan exogamy, the usual taboo on 
eating, using, or harming the totem-species is often 
disregarded . V. Ball noticed some Hill Kharias on the 
Dalma hills in Manbhum abstaining from the use of 
mutton and of woollen rugs, and some subsequent 
writers have quoted him and suggested that sheep must 
have been a totem of a section of the Kharias . With 
all our best efforts wo have not been able to discover 
any trace or tradition of taboo against mutton or wool 
or the existence of a sheep clan. 
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Origin of 
Clan Names, 


Very few traditions regarding the origin of the clan- 
totem names are remembered . Such tra¬ 
ditions as exist are obviously fanciful. 
Of the origin of the Kiro (Tiger) 
alias ‘ Mail ’ clan the following myth is recounted 
Once God (named in the myth as Bhagwan or Mahadeo) 
went to the jungles to cut wood for making a plough with. 
As he was late in returning from the jungle, his spouse 
Parvatl wiped off some sweat from her body and with 
the dirt of the sweat fashioned a Kiro or tiger and named 
it Gkdonrd Bhaonra . She directed the Kiro to go to 
Bhagwan and frighten Him so that He might return 
home without further delay . The Kiro did as it was 
bidden and roared as loud as it could to frighten Bhag¬ 
wan. Bhagwan cast a glance of contempt at the Tiger, 
took up a chaild or piece of split-wood and threw* it at 
Gkdonrd Bhaonra, addressing the chaild thus: “ Go, 
thou, Khoidm.ua (lit., dog-faced), rend Chaonra. Bhaonra 
to pieces”. Then out of the split wood there at once issued 
a number of wild dogs (Barwa) who rent the tiger to 
pieces. When Bhagwan returned to Parvatl, she told Him 
that she had sent Chaonra BhaSnra to threaten Him . 
Bhagwan informed Her, “ I had your Chaonra Bhaonra 
killed by my Ghaila As Parvatl created the Kiro or 
Tiger out of the dirt ( Maila ) of Her body, the Kiro clan 
is also named the Mail clan . The narrator of this myth 
(Soma Dungdung of village Birkera in the Simdega 
sub-division of the Ranchi District) did not actually 
ascribe the origin of the ancestors of the Kiro clan to 
Chaonra Bhaonra or to the torn pieces of its body. 
But the Kharias believe every clan to be somehow 
ultimately related to its totem on which the clan depends 
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for its identity and which constitutes a mystic bond bet¬ 
ween the members of a clan. Though the Kharia, 
whether Dudh or Dhelki, has a vague idea of a symp¬ 
athetic relation between him and his totem, he does 
not claim nor is he credited by his neighbours with any 
of the qualities of his totem or any influence over his 
totem species. 

The following legend, which seeks to trace the 
descent of the original clans from a common ancestor, is 
told by some old Dfidh Kharias:— 60 In the remote past, 
a terrible flood swept over the land where the .Kharias 
then lived, and carried away men and beasts. One 
old Kharia and his nine sons saved themselves 
by taking shelter in a cave. When the flood 
subsided, they came out of the cave, and began to 
maintain themselves by hunting in the forests . Once 
the brothers spent one whole day in search of game and 
strayed far from their encampment but to no purpose . 
The next day, however, they were more fortunate and 
succeeded iu bagging a deer in the dense forest. They 
cut the deer into nine pieces and each brother took 
one piece for himself. But there was no water in 
sight and they all felt thirsty . So the brothers left 
their respective shares of the meat carefully stowed 
away and went out, each in a different direction, in 
search of water. They agreed among themselves that 
within a specified time they would return to the spot. 
By the appointed time they all reassembled, and one 
of them reported he had found a pool of water in a 

60, This legend and the account that follows as to the establishment 
of the Bbuinhari villages of the Khapias was supplied by Mr. Nuhus 
Kerkefca a Khapia school-teacher, Who heard them from old Khapiys. 
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particular direction. The brothers went there by 
turns to drink water; and curiously enough, each met 
with a different creature or other object there. One 
saw a Kerlcefa bird drinking water, one saw a 1)0,ng- 
dung fish (eel), another saw a Kulu or tortoise, another 
saw a Topo bird, another saw a quantity of Billing 
or salt near the pool, another saw some B<T or unhusked 
rice; another saw a Tetetshdih bird, another met with 
a Kiro or tiger, and the remaining one saw a Sereng 
or a block of crystalline rock . When, one after another, 
they had all allayed their thirst at the pool and went back, 
they tied up their respective shares of meat each in his 
napkin (gdmrJiha.) and returned home together . Father 
and sons rejoiced at meeting after about two days . And 
the sons hastened to unfasten their napkins and place the 
meat before their father . To the great astonishment 
of all, on opening their napkins, they found a different 
kind of flesh in the napkin of each brother. The 
brother who had met with a Kiro or tiger by the side 
of the pool had in his napkin tiger’s flesh instead of 
deer’s flesh, the brothers who had seen a Eerkeld, 
a Topo, a Diingdung, a Teleiehoin, and a Kulu respec¬ 
tively had in their napkins the flesh of Kerketa, lopo, 
Diingdung, Tetetehoin and Kulu respectively. The 
brothers who had seen Bilung or salt and Bo' or paddy 
respectively found a quantity of salt and paddy instead 
of venison in their respective napkins, and the brother 
who had seen Sereng had a piece of crystalline rock 
in his napkin. The sons then told their father all 
that had happened in the jungle. And the old father in 
his wisdom decided that the line of each of his nine sons 
should adopt as their respective clan name the respective 
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bird, beast, fish or other object that each had seen in 
the pool and found in his napkin. This is how these be¬ 
came the original gotras or gotars of the Diidh Kharias , 
As for the first settlements of the nine original clans 
of the Dudh Kharias in Chota Nagpur, the following 
traditional account is recounted by old Kharias:— 
Original The 8 or eng or Surin clan was named 

Settlements after a rock ( Sereng) upon which their 
different ancestors offered sacrifices at a place 

Clans. called Kharia Ghat (hill pass). The ori¬ 

ginal habitat ( viudd ) or Bhuinhari village of the 
8 or eng clan in the Ranchi District of Ch5ta Nagpur 
was Semra. The Bilung or Mailwdr clan was so called 
because their ancestor who came to Chota Nagpur 
brought salt (Nun or Bilung ) from village Ghagra 
to Mtirgu. Their Bhuinhari village was Muikarunda 
Mukru. The Dungdung or Aind or Indwar clan 
originally settled in Chota Nagpur at Bongloe which was 
their original Bhuinhari (muda) village. So, too, the 
Tetetehoih or Tirki clan had Amkuii for their original 
Bhiunhari village; the Kulu or Kachua clan had 
Panderia Sodapndul for their Bhuinhari village; 
the Samad or Kerkefa clan had Porha or Pora for their 
original Bhuinhari village ; the Ba * or Barld clan had 
their Bhuinhari at Sisai ; the Kiro or Baghwar clan had 
Baghima for their original Bhuinhari village ; and the 
Topo clan had Barway or Barwe Dairgaon for their 
original Bhuinhari village. This is why the clans are 
also sometimes named after their original (muda) villages 
in Chota Nagpur. Thus men of the Dungdung clan 
are also called Bongloe-wdrs 1 those of the Sereng clan 
are called Semridrs, and so forth . 
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We have said that on their arrival in what is now the 
Ranchi District, each Dudh Kharia clan cleared jungles, 
reclaimed lands and established each its original (muda) 
village which came to be called their Bhttinhari villages. 
In course of time they also founded other villages. Thus 
men of the Topo clan also established village Padur- 
soada or Padaria; the Diingdung clan also established 
village Sedem; the Bilung clan also established village 
Ghaghir or Ghogher ; the Kira clan also established 
village Turnduktirla; the Kulu clan also established 
village Sosom; the Ba' clan also established village Papatya 
Rendo, and so forth . Accordingly, these, too, became the 
Bhttinhari villages of the respective clans. In course of 
time, as the population of each clan increased, other 
lands were reclaimed and other Bhttinhari villages of 
the Kharias were established. Thus, among these later 
Bhuinhari villages claimed to have been founded by 
the Kharias of the Kerketa dan are Sode, Galaitoli r 
Ta’krom or Tiikarma, Gyongda’ (Gongdia), Jhikirma, 
Piirhatoli, and A’ghrom or Aghirma with its hamlets 
Tangartoli, Koronjtoli, Jongortoli, Chirotoli, Karma- 
toli, Dolongser, etc . 

Among similar later Bhuinhari villages of the Kulu 
clan are named Kailga or Kulga, Kotengsera, Majhikel 
Pat’ol, Pantha, and Sidijbir. Among the later Bhttinhari 
villages claimed to have been founded hy the Kharias 
of the Soreng clan are, Ichagutu, Salegutu, Bangru, 
Jharo, Chorbindha, Bhundonkel, Konoskeli, Ramptir, 
Eita, Banaidega, etc. 

Among the later Bhttinhari villages claimed to have 
been founded by the Tetetehoin clan are Kurloe, Tanrac 
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etc ; and by the E ifo clan—• villages Lukir, Lowkcra, 
Nakti, etc. 61 From the names given above and also at 
pp. 36*3/, it will be seen that different villages are 
claimed to be the original villages of one and the same 
clan . The probable explanation is that different bran¬ 
ches of the same clan founded different villages as their 
Bhuinhari villages. 

As we noticed before, a Khiiria is not believed to 
possess any influence over his totem species as is the 
belief among the allied tribe of Birhors . Nor does a 
Kharia clan perform any rites or ceremonies for the 
preservation or multiplication of its totem species, as 
some Australian clans, for example, do; nor does the 
Kharia clansman observe any totemic ceremonies in 
which the flesh of his totem animal or bird may be 
eaten. Beyond the taboos on the eating or using or killing 
or injuring the animal or bird or other object that con¬ 
stitutes his totem, there does not appear to be any 
evidence of a religious or quasi-religious attitude in the 
Kharia towards the totemic species . It is said that until 
recently, the Khajias of such clans as the Kiro (tiger), 
Nug (cobra), and Kulu (tortoise), would make obeisance to 
their elan-totems when they came across one of the totem 
species ; but this exhibition of veneration to the totem- 
animal appears to be out of fashion at the present day. 
The use of totem-badges is not in vogue, nor have 
different clans any differences in dress or in the mode of 

61. This account of the establishment of Bhttiithari villages and the 
preoeding account of the origin of the gotras or clan-names Was supplied 
by Mr.Nuaa Kerke$a, a Kharia school teacher, who obtained them from 
old Khafias. The account of the origin of the clans was given to him in 
detail by Rev. Samuel BfigO, an old Kha^a Pastor of the Lutheran 
Mission. 
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wearing hair to indicate their respective totems 
vidual totems and sex totems are unknown . 

Exogamy and totem ism and the emphasis laid on the 
patrilineal system of reckoning kinship 
are the main features of the Dudh and 
Dhelki Kharia clans. Marriage or sexual union is 
tabooed within the clan, and even the member of one 
sub-clan may not marry a member of a different sub-clan 
of the same parent clan . 

The penalty for disregarding the sex-taboo is social 
ostracism of the offender and his family . The offending 
man and woman may be taken back into the tribe only 
on the man giving up the woman and atoning for his 
“sin” by drinking the blood of a white fowl offered 
to Hiring or the Sun-God, and providing a feast to his 
tribe-fellows. The procedure adopted in restoring an 
excommunicated family to ‘caste’* will be described in the 
next section, 

A Khana may not eat or otherwise use or injure or 
Food-taboos kill the beast, bird, plant or other object 
which constitutes his totem . But as 
such thing's as paddy and salt are indispensable articles 
of diet, this taboo has had to be modified by a workable 
compromise . Thus Dudh Kharias of the Bit’ or Paddy 
clan eat rice but abstain from eating only its gruel or 
rice-soup or, more generally, the scum which gathers 
over the rice when it is being boiled; and Dudh Kharias 
of the Bilung or Salt clan take food cooked with salt 
but abstain only from eating raw salt and, even if raw salt 
must be eaten, two or more fingers must be used in 
conveying salt to the mouth . Kharias of the Soreng or 
Rock clan do not use stone for their ovens which they 



make with clods o£ earth only . Any infringement of such 
taboos is believed to bode misfortune but does not render 
the offender liable to any social penalty . 


A Kharia woman belongs to her father’s clan so long as 
she remains unmarried and has to observe the food-taboos 
attaching to that clan, but after marriage she is regarded 
as a member of her husband’s clan and has to observe 
the taboos appertaining to her husband’s clan . Kharias 
may take cooked food at the hands of their married 
daughters, and a married daughter may eat food 
cooked by her parents or parents’ kin but a married 
woman may not enter the kitchen or cattle-shed of 
her parents’ place . The probable reason for this taboo 
appears to be that the kitchen is the seat of the ances¬ 
tor spirits and the cattle-shed that of the Gor ea-spirit. 

The principal clan-names that we actually found or 
heard of among the Dudh Kharias are the following :— 
1. Ba ’ (paddy), 2. Bilung (salt), 3. Bungdung or Aind or 
Hansda (the eel), 4. Samad or EerkeHd (bird), 5. Kiro or 
Mail (tiger), 6. Kulvt or Maru (tortoise), 7. Soreng or 
Suren (rock, stone), also sometimes identified with the 
Toreng bird, 8. Tetetehoin or Edge (the quail), 9. Tdpd 
(a bird), 10 Bdrliha or Barld (a fruit), 11. Tirki (mice), 
12. Bar (a tree), 13. Ndk (Nag ? ), 14. Topno (a tree), 
15. Char, Gharad , 16. Lugun (a tree), 17. Bembtom 
(betel or pan), 18. Kandillna (bird), L9. Kendu (fruit), 
20 Koro, 21. Pork (fruit), 22. Patiar, 23. Demid (red 
ant), 24. Eujri (fruit), 25. Banda (jackal), 26. Bd’jdng 
(?), 27. Bakdin (tree), 28. Bari, Band, 29. Tint (bird), 
30. Milohu, 31. Tuiua . 

The clan-names (leaving out sub-clans) that we 
found among the Dhelki Kharias are the following:— 
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1. Dungdung or Uansda, 2. Samad (said to be same as 
Eerketd) 3. Mail (said to be same as Kiro ), 4. Muru 
(same as Kulu ), 5. Soren, 6. Bdge (said to be same 
as Tetefehoin), 7. Topnd (a tree), 8. Bdrliha , 9. Bd\ 
.10. Bilung (salt), 1,1. Tirlci (mice), 12. Panidh (a water¬ 
fowl) 13. Chung, 14. Pail, 15. Tetar, 16. Mahnandid , 
17. Barwd 18. Ndkh (Nag?), 19. Topd (a bird), 

20. Charlutd , 21. Dumar (fruit) 22. Besha, 23. Bachwar, 
24 Jharo , 

Among the Hill Kharias we heard of the following 
clan-names:—1. Eemhrom (betel-nut.), 2. Tesa (a bird), 3. 
Sdluk (a bird), 4. Golgu or Sal (a fish), 5. Balia (a fish), 

6. Bhuiyd (a fish), 7. Sdru (a yarn), 8. Badiyd (a tuber), 

9. Nag (a cobra). Besides these Mr. T.C. Das speaks of 
Kusli, Khelna, Hujuf, and Andaria , of which he could 
not get the meaning. 

Now, if we compare these clan-names met with among 
the different sections of the tribe, we find that of the " 
first eight clan-names of the Dhelki Kharias, which are 
said to be the original clan-names of the tribe, the Dudh 
Kharias have all the eight, but of these they do not 
count Bdrliha and Topno as original clans but 
regard them as subsequently-acquired clan-names, and 
add three more, namely, Ba\ Billing, and Eerketd as 
their original clans . Thus, between these two sections, 
eleven cla.ns are regarded as the original clans of the 
tribe, and both sections still have those clans amongst 
them - But the Hill Kharias do not possess any of 
these eleven clans, at the present day at any rate . These 
eleven supposed original clans would be:—1. Ba\ 2. 
Bilung , 3. Dungdung or Aind or Hdnsdd , 4. Kerketd or 
Samad, 5. Kiro or Mail, 6. Kulu or Muru or Kachua, 
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7. Soreng.or Suren, 8. Tefetehoin or Beige ,, 9. Topo , 10. 
Topno , 11. Barliha . 

Ihe Hill Kharias do not name any of these clans. 
Of the clans named by some sections of them, only the 
Nag occurs as a minor clan amongst the Dhelkis, and 
Eembrdm amongst the Dudh Kharias . As noted above, 
these two clan-names are also found among the Santals, 
Mundas, Bhfiiyas and some other Miinda tribes. The 
probabilities are that either the Hill Kharias separated 
from the main body of the tribe before the clan-system 
developed amongst them and they subsequently adopted 
these clan names from their neighbouring Miinda tribes, 
or that only a few minor clans of the tribe constituted 
the section that first separated from the main body 
of the tribe and migrated to the Hills of Mayurbanj, 
whence some families went further north to Manbhum 
and Singbhum . These, owing to their small and scat¬ 
tered population, were obliged to marry within the clan 
anil thus practically lost their totemic clan organisation 
and the totems and the sentiments connected with them . 
The latter supposition might perhaps appear in the circum¬ 
stances to be more probable than the former . The fact 
that although the Mayurbhanj Kharias have long for¬ 
gotten their own language but still use the Kharia and 
Murida terms “ Khili ” ( KM) meaning a totemic clan, 
might appear to lend support to this conjecture. Then- 
older clan organisation would appear to have been more 
or less replaced among the Hill Kharias of Mayurbhanj 
by the class organisation of Befit* (titles) to which the 
name Khili has since been transferred . It may be noted 
that the Hill Bhuiyas of Orissa and the Juangs of 
Keonjbar, both belonging to the Murida stock as the 
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Kharias do, are also remarkable for the absence at the 
present day of a totemic organisation . On the other 
hand, two other among the most primitive Munda tribes,- 
namely, the Korwas and the Birhors,-still retain the 
totemic clan organisation more or less intact as also their 
Austric speech. 

In Appendix III is given the local distribution of 
Diidh Kharia clans in the Ranchi District in Chota Nag¬ 
pur and the Dhelki Kharia clans of the Jashpur State 
in the Central Provinces, and also both Dudh and Dhelki 
Kharia clans of the Gangpur State in Orissa, . 

(Ill) Kinship System. 

For a fuller comprehension of the social organisation 
of the tribe, it is necessary to study the system of Rela¬ 
tionship nomenclature and the natural rights and du¬ 
ties, functions and disabilities appertaining to different 
relations. We accordingly proceed in this section to 
give a brief account of the Relationship System of the 
Kharias. 

As we have seen, the exogamous kinship group of: 

The Bilateral the patrilineal clan is the basis of the 
Kin-iJroups. social organization of all sections of the 
tribe except the Hill Kharias of Mayurbhanj among 
whom the social unit is the village. Except among the 
latter sub-section, the Kharia is born to the clan-name of 
his father and resides with his father and father’s kin 
under a system of father-right. Among the Hill Kharias 
of Mayurbhanj, marriage is regulated exclusively by 
degrees of relationship including village relationship. 
Among the other sections of the Kharias matrimonial 
regulations are based primarily on exogamous clans but 
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secondarily also on degrees of relationship . The Kin¬ 
ship system of all three sections of the tribe is mainly 
of the type named by Morgan as the “Classificatory sys¬ 
tem”. The fundamental feature of shis system is that 
the same relationship term is used for most, though not 
all, relatives of the same generation and sex. Relationship 
is reckoned between groups rather than individuals, and 
collateral lines are not always kept distinct from the lineal. 
Although clan relationship is regarded by the Dudh and 
the Dhelki sections of the Kharias as more vital to society 
than other relationships, yet both paternal and maternal 
kindred are regularly recognised and definite relation¬ 
ship terms are employed with regard to relations on 
both sides of the family . The Hill Kharias of Mayur- 
bhanj employ Ojiya terms of relationship and those of 
Manbhum and Dhalbhum use Bengali terms. 

The following tabular statement of the terms of 
relationship and mutual address in vogue among the 
Dudh and Dhelki Kharias has been arranged by genera¬ 
tions and sexes. The terms of relationship and mu¬ 
tual address have been obtained by the geneological 
method . In collecting genealogies we found that the 
KhariS usually remembers the personal names and 
and clan names of relatives up to the third generation 
or his grand-father’s generation only and, only in a few 
cases, up to that of his great grandfather’s generation, 
but has no special Kinship nomenclature beyond the 
third generation in the ascending or descending line . 

Although no section of the tribe is now composed of 
only two exogamous moieties, the Kharia’s classification 
of the children of father’s sisters and those of mother’s 
brothers in one group as distinct from the children of 




father’s brothers, and the prevalence of cross-cousin 
marriage which would be a natural result of the dual 
organisation, may lead to the inference of the probable 
existence of such an organisation in the past. 


List of Kinship Terms. 

1. Speaker’s own generation. 


English term of relationship. 

Khafia Term for 
the relationship. 

Term for addres¬ 
sing the relative. 

Brother 

Bhfli 

Eh Bhai | * 

Elder brother 

JD&da 

Eh Dada ( Dada 

jOe { r r T l .. tf 

T P ' t 

Eldest brother 

Younger brother 

Dad a 

Bhai, KonOn bhai 

,, f< f t ,» 
r p 1 

Eh Bhaiya f JEh 
Babul Eh (name)! 

Youngest brother 

i* « 


Father's elder brother's son 

Badak' betdoni ; 
Bhfti or DSd a 

Eh Bhai 1 or, Eh 
Dadaf (according 
to age). 

Father’s younger brother’s son ... 

K&kak' betdOm 

» »» 

Father’s elder sister's son 

Mam ink' betdOm 

it ii 

Father's younger sister's son 

Marjaiak’beta 

Eh Bhai | or, Eh 
Dada! (according 
as he is junior or 
senior). 

Mother's sister's aon 

»> 

»» 

Mother's elder sister's son 

* 

ii 

Mother's younger sister's aon 

- 

11 7> 

Mother's elder brother’s son 

»» 

11 11 

M oth ©r's younger brother's son ... 


11 11 

Husband's elder sister's husband ... 

Dada 

Eh Dada! 
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English term of relationship. 

Khayiii Term for 
the relationship. 

Term for addres¬ 
sing the relative . 

Husband's elder brother 

Bao 

(Not addressed) 

Husband's younger brother 

BOker 

Eh Babu ! Eh 
(name) ! 

Wife's elder sister's husband 

Saybu, or Maha 
Sa|hu 

f/:' 1 ■ •.(vi! v,' : -i’ ,, <( v• \^wl‘ - ^ 

Eh Sayhu ! Eh 
Dada 1 

Husband's younger sister's hus¬ 
band 

Bh&t 

Eh Bhaiya 1 Eh 
Babu ! 

(Man's) Elder sister's husband ... 

Ba'^hi 

Eh Ba'fchi! 

(Woman's) Elder lister's husband... 

M 

>1 51 

(Man's) Younger sister's husband. 

Kul5n||ae aril in; 
or Bahin-aram 

Eh Babu I Eh 
(name) 1 

(Woman's) younger sister's hus¬ 
band 

»» 

15 15 

Wife's younger brother 

Boker 

Eh Babu ! Eh 
(name) t 

Wife's elder brother 

Baotang 

Eh Dadii ! 

Mother's sister's son 

Bhai or Dadd (ac* 
cording to age) 

Eh Bhaiya ! Eh 
Dada! (according 
as the speaker 
is senior or 
junior) 

Wife's elder sister's husband 

Maha Sayhu, Dad a 

Eh Bhaiya 1 Eh 
Dada 1 

Husband 

KendOr 

(not addressed by 
any particular 
term). 

Son's wife's father 

Samdhi 

Eh Samdhi t 

Daughter's husband's father 

»» 

15 >1 

Wife 

Kanya© 

Eh ge | 

Husband's elder brother's wife ... 

Dotiku, Maha 
*• 

Donku 

Eh Nana I Eh 

Didil 

Eldest sister 

Dai, Nana ] 

Eh Nana lEh Dai! 
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English term of relationship. 

.Kharin Term for 
the relationship. 

Term for addres¬ 
sing the relative. 

Elder sister 

KuBimjft, Boi 

Eh Mai! 

Youngest sister 

*» 

i, TEh (name)! 

Younger sister 

EulantfA, Boi 

Eh (name)! 

Mother’s elder brother’s daughter... 

Mama’ be$ dOm 

Eh Nana (if al¬ 
der) t Eh Mai 
(if younger) t 

Mother’s younger brother’s 
daughter 

«» 

t* t< 

Mother’s elder sister’s daughter... 

Batjiiilr bicHtjOm 

Eh Nanat Eh Bail 
Eh Mai 1 

Mother’s younger sister’s daughter 

Mij biclnJOra 

v »» r> 

Husband’s elder sister 

Nana 

M »» > f 

Husband’s younger sister 

BOksel 

Eh Boi| Eh(nan)e)! 

Husband’s younger brother’s wife... 

Bokerda, or Konon 
(Jonkin 

EhBoiK'Ehnarue)! 

i» »» 

Husband’s elder sister 

Nana 

Eh Nanai Eh Dai! 

Wife’s elder brother’s wife 

»» 

ti »» 

Wife’s younger brother’s wife 

Kulamdae 

Eh Mai! Eh Boi! 

Father’s elder sister’s daughter ... 

MamlS’ bichdOm 

Eh Nana!Eh Dai! 

Father’s younger sinter’s daughter 

Matnia’ biohdOm 

Eh Nana! Eh Mai! 

Father’s eider brother’s daughter... 

Bad a’ biohdOm 

#♦ 

Father’s younger brother’s daugh¬ 
ter 

Kaklt’ biohdom 

„ ♦» 

Wife’s elder sister 

A.ijkor 

Eh Didi! Eh D»i ! 

Wife’s younger sister 

Bokesl 

Eh Mai! Eh(name) 

Younger brother’s wife 

Kimin 

Eh Mai! Kimin ki! 

Elder brother’s wife 

Xji 

. 

Eh Aji j Aji joe |! 
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Dngilah terra for relationship. 

Khapia Terms for 
the relationship, 

‘ Term for addres¬ 
sing the relative. 

Bon's wife 7 a mother 

Dew an 

Eh Dewan1 

Daughter^ husband's mother 

Dewan 

>• ,, 

11. Generation next above the speaker. 

Father : 

AppS 

Eh AppS 1 

Father's older brother 

Bad a 

Eh Bad a ! Eh Ba 

Father's oldest brother 

it 

>» », 

Mother's elder sister's husband 

Bads 

Eh Baijft I 

Father's youngest brother 

KakS 

Eh Jtkk-a ! 

Father's younger brother 

»» 

*» 

Step-father 

Kuka 

Eh K Ukai Eh A p pa | 

Mother's younger sister's husband 

Mosa, Kuka 

Eh Kn kill 

Father's elder sister's husband ... 

Mara a 

Eh Mama 1 

Father's younger sister's husband... 

1 9 

,, 

Mother's elder brother 

Mama 

Eh Mama ! 

Mother's younger brother 


n 

Husband's father 

Saafir 

Eh Ba 1 

Wife's father 

>, 


Mother 

Mil. 

Eh Ma ! Ma jOe ’ 

Step-mother 

Mij, Mosi, ] 

Eh MS! 

Father's elder brother's Wife ... j 

Bad I •] 

Eh Ba(Jl! 

Father's younger brother's Wife ... 3 

Mij ] 

llh Mij! 

Mother's elder sister ... ] 

Mij 1 

ah Mij ! Eh MS ! 
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English term of relationship. 

Khayla Terms for 
the relationship. 

Term for adressing 
such relative. 

Mother's elder brother's wife 

M ami 

Eh Man'll/ 

Mother's brother's wife 

M 

*» 

Mother's younger sister 

*» 

it 

Father's older sister 

l» 

« 

Father's sister 

Mfi ini 

Eh Maml! 

Father's younger sister 

n 

» » 

Wife's mother 

Kinker 

Eb Ma | 

Husband's mother 

ft 

»♦ 


Sou 

Eider brother's son 


III. Generation Next below 
Beta 
Bhatija 


Wife's elder sister's son 
Husband's elder brother's son 

Wife's younger sister's son 

r 

Husband's younger brother's son ... 
Husband's youngor's sister son 
(Woman's) Elder brother's son ... 

n Younger brother's sou 
[ Man's) Elder sister's sou 
(Man's) Younger slater's son 
Husband's younger sister's son ... 
Wife's younger brother's son ... 


the speaker. 

Eh Be^ajEih B&bul 


Eh Beta! Eh Bha- 
fcijal Eh Babu ! 


Bhatija 

Bhatija 

Bad a 

»» 

Bhagna 

Bhagna 


Eh B«H&j Eh Bhii- 
tija| Eh B5bu| 

i 

Eh BapalEh Babul 


Eh Bhagna| „ 

Eh Bhagna1 „ 


»i >» *> 
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English term of relationship, 


Khapia Terms for 
the relationship. 


(Woman's) elder sister's son 
Daughter's husband 
(Man's) Elder brother's daughter... 
Husband's elder brother's „ 
(Woman's) Elder brother's daughter 

Husband's younger sister’s daughter 

(Man's) Elder sister's daughter ... 

(Woman's) , ,, ,, 

Husband's „ ,» ,, 

(Man's) Younger sister’s daughter 

Wife's elder brother's daughter ... 

Wife's younger brother's daughter 

(Woman's) Younger sister's dau¬ 
ghter 

(Man's) Younger brother's daughter 

Wife's Younger sister's daughter 
Son's wife 


Bhatija 

Arilm, Ara mk u d u 
Bhatiji. Putri 
>> >» 

Bfeign5 

Bhiigni 
B ad I 


Eh Bhatija | 

Eh Babuj 
Eh Babul 

Eh Mai! ®h Bha l 


Eh Mail Eh Befcsj 
Eh Bhagni f 

Eh Mai! Eh Befcil 
Eh Bhagni! 


Kimin, Betakimin 


Term for addres¬ 
sing the relative. 


Eh BfuJiJ Eh. Mali 
Eh Be*i| 


Eh Kimiaki! 


IV. Third generation from speaker. 


Son's son 


Daughter’s son 
Son's daughter's husband 
Daughter's daughter's husband ... 
Sister's son's daughter's husband... 
Sister's son's son 


Bokdu 


Eh Bokdu ! Eh 
Nati| Eh (name)! 
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English term of relationship. 


Sisters daughter** son 
Son*s daughter 
Daughter's daughter 
Slaters son's daughter 
Sisters daughter's 


daughter... 


Khufia Terms for 
the relationship. 


Term fbr addres¬ 
sing the relative. 


j» » 


V ” ” 


It may be noted that in addressing persons of either 
sex who are younger than the speaker, Ivhupias, both 
male and female, often use the proper name of the 
person addressed. When a male speaker calls another 
man or boy, he often uses the vocative expletive “Le”, 
e. g.“Eh Le!” (in the sense of ‘Come here!'). A female 
in such a case would say ‘Eh K§’. When addressing a 
relative of a higher generation (such as the father, uncle, 
etc .) both men and women often use ‘joi’ after the term 
of address instead of prefixing* ‘Eh’ before the term of 
address. 

From the above table of kinship terminology the 
following features of classification appears to emerge 

L There are in many cases two distinct groups 

Ma'n features termB *° ex P ress ^elationslaip, one in 
of Kharia Kin- speaking of relatives and another in 
ship system. addressing them . The terms of address 
are used in a much more general sense, and as they are 
more comprehensive and of more extended application 
they are necessarily fewer in number . 
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2. Although a general kinship term is employed 
in addressing a number of relatives of the same genera¬ 
tion and sex, two different terms are in many cases 
employed for each class of such relatives, according as 
they are older or younger than the person speaking. 

Thus, most men of the same generation-level (e. g. one’s 
own brothers, one’s father’s brother’s sons, father’s 
sister’s sons, mother’s brother’s sons, and mother’s 
sister’s sons) are classed together and regarded 
as‘brothers’to whom the term *Bhdi' is applied, if 
younger in age, and l Dada\ if older. It may be noted 
that the term ‘ Dada ’ is also applied by a Khapia woman 
in addressing such a relation by marriage as her hus¬ 
band’s elder sister’s husband, and the term “ Bhdi ” is 
used by a woman for her husband’s younger sister’s 
husband ; the term ‘Aetna’ is applied to one’s own 
elder sister, husband’s elder sister, and wife’s elder 
brother’s wife ; the term “Bokdu” is applied to 
son’s sons, son’s daughters, daughter’s sons, daughter’s 
daughters ; and the term “Bhagna” to one’s sisters’ 
sons, wife’s brothers’ sons, and husband’s sister’s sons. 

3. Different terms are often employed for relatives 
by marriage according as they belong to a man’s or 
a woman’s own side of the family, or to one’s wife’s 
or one’s husband’s side of the family . Thus, a man terms 
his own elder sister’s husband as Ba’thi , but his wife’s 
eider sister’s husband as Sdfhu or Mahd-Sdrhu, his 
own younger sister’s husband as Aram or Bakin Aram 
or Kuldmclaa Aram, but his wife’s younger sister’s 
husband as Sdrhu or Konon Scirhu ; his own elder 
brother’s wife as Aji, but his wife’s elder brother’s 
wife as Band ; his own younger brother’s wife as Kimin 
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but his wife’s younger brother’s wife as Knlamdae. 
A woman calls her own elder sister’s husband as 
Ba’lhi but her husband’s elder sister’s husband as Dadd', 
her own younger sister’s husband as /tram, her hus¬ 
band’s younger sister’s husband as Bhai or Bokselingd 
Kendor , her own elder sister’s son as Bhatijd but her 
husband’s elder sister’s son as Bhdgna ; her own elder 
brother’s wife as Aji, but her husband’s elder brother’s 
wife as Donku ; her own younger brother’s wife as 
Eimin or Bhdi-kimm but her husband's younger bro¬ 
ther’s wife as Bokerdae . 

It may, however, be noted that the same terms are 
applied by a Kh aria wife to certain relatives of her hus¬ 
band which the husband applies to her wife’s relatives 
of the same or similar class . Thus, a man refers to his 
wife’s younger brother as ‘ Boker ’, and a woman calls 
her husband’s younger brother as ‘Boker’; a man 
calls his wife’s younger sister as ‘ Boksel ’ and-a 
woman applies the same term also to her husband’s 
younger sister; a man terms his younger brother’s son 
and also his wife’s younger sister’s son as 1 Bada ’ and 
a woman terms her younger sister’s son and her hus¬ 
band’s younger brother’s son as ‘Bada’ ; a man terms his 
elder brother’s wife as ‘ A ji ’ and a woman applies the 
same term to her elder brother’s wife . 

4 A few reciprocal relationships are designated 
by a common term . Thus, the term * Bada ’ is used by 
a Kharia for his father’s elder brother, who in his turn 
calls his younger brother’s son as “ Bada ”, Again , a 
Kharia calls his wife’s younger sister’s son as “Bada” and 
reciprocally a Khapia also calls his mother’s elder sister’s 
husband as “ Bada The term Badi is used for the 
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father’s elder brother’s wife and for the mother’s elder 
sister as also for the reciprocal relations, namely, a man’s 
younger brother’s daughter and wife’s younger sister’s 
daughter and a woman’s younger sister’s daughter. 

Among social correlations of terminological features 

Social correla- the following may be mentioned : 
tions of Kin- , 

ship terras. (1) The same kinship term “ Mama ” 

is used for father’s sister’s husband and mother’s brother, 
and these two relationships are necessarily combined in 
one and the same person where cross*cousin marriage is 
practised. Such marriages are customary among the 
Kharias, although now very close relatives of the class 
are generally avoided. 

(2) The same term ‘ Ba W 62 is used by the 
Dhelki Kharia for mother’s brother’s daughter, father’s 
sister’s daughter, mother’s sister’s daughter, and father’s 
brother’s daughter. When two brothers marry two 
sisters, the relationship of mother’s sister’s child and 
father’s brother’s child are combined in one and the 
same person Exchange marriage by which a brother 
and a sister are married respectively to the daughter and 
son of the same father is in vogue among the tribe. The 
fact that a man’s younger sister and his wife’s younger 
brother’s wife, are both classed together under the same 
kinship term “ Kuldmdae ” also points to a -similar social 
correlation. 

(3) The same term * Kaka ’ is used by the Kharia 
for a step-father, a father’s younger brother, and a 
mother’s younger sister’s husband . When a man mar¬ 
ries his deceased elder brother’s wife he is both uncle 


62 Dftdii Khafjas apply the term ‘ Ba’thi' only to an elder sister's 
him baud. 
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(father’s brother) and step-father to his elder brother s 
children . The custom of junior levirate is in vogue m 
the tribe and explains the identity of the relationship 
term for both father’s younger brother and step-father. 
Again, when a man marries a younger sister of Ins elder 
brother’s wife, he combines in himself the relationship 
of father’s younger brother and mother’s younger sister s 
husband to his brother’s children . 

Such are some of the salient features of kinship 
nomenclature of the Kharias. We have discussed 
certain social correlations of kinship terminology 
to show how Khayia kinship nomenclature gives 
us some insight into the social system and social 
condition of the tribe. The entire kinship termi¬ 
nology of the Kharias cannot, however, be referred to 
social causes but some must be referred to borrowing 
mostly from their Hindu neighbours, as for example, 
the terms * bhatija, ’ 4 bada, ’ ‘ Ktikft, ’ ‘ Samdhi, ’ 

‘ Sajhu, ’ and ‘ Dewan ’. To the Kharia a son and a bro¬ 
ther’s son are both 4 sons, ’ and a father and father’s 
brothers all come under the category of ‘father’ and 
are distinguished as 4 elder father, ’ 4 younger father, 
and 4 father, ’ when it is required to distinguish and 
specify each of them separately. 

We shall conclude this chapter by noticing some of 
the rights and duties which Kharia society attaches to 
certain relationships . 

Father:—It is the duty of the Khayia father to 
shave the first lock of hair of his new-born babe at its 
first ceremonial purification (known as Kansong Kdraena) 
ceremony . Whether this custom was in origin intended 
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to signify a recognition of fatherhood, it is difficult 
to say. 

Mother’s brother :—Among the Dhelki Kharias the 
mother’s brother has to officiate at the name-giving 
ceremony of his .sister’s child . In his absence some other 
elderly relative.takes his place. Among the Hill Kharias, 
however, preference is given to the father’s mother . 

The mother’s brother has also his part in the mar¬ 
riage ceremonies of his sister’s son, as will be seen in the 
chapter on Marriage. 

Mother’s father At the first hair-tying ceremony 
of a Kharia baby, the mother’s father and, in his absence, 
the mother’s brother has to take the principal part. 

Relationship Taboos . 

Certain relatives are called by the Kharias as 
“Barena” or Tabooed relatives, as between whom not 
only are marriage or sexual relations regarded as 
social ‘ sins, ’ but even close contact must be avoided . 
Thus the husband’s elder brothers or elder cousins, 
particularly the husband’s mother’s brother’s sons, if 
older in age than the husband, are ‘taboo’ to a Kharia 
woman. Neither she nor such a relative must even “tread 
upon each other’s shadow”, much less touch each other 
or sit on the same mat, or even talk to or take the name 
of each other. Such a relative is regarded as the woman’s 
“Somdrbo Bdo ” or the tabooed Bdo or Bhaisur (husband’s 
elder brother or cousin) . A similar reciprocal taboo is 
imposed by society upon a Kharia and his wife’s mother’s 
brother’s daughter if older than him in age j she is 
regarded as a tabooed sister-in-law (somdrbo dijker ) ; 
and the local Hindi term “ Jeth-sas” (lit; aunt-in-law) 
is applied to her . 
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A similar taboo has also to be observed between a 
woman and her husband’s elder brother (Bao), but she 
may serve food and drink to her Bao. A Khiiria must 
not talk to, touch, or take the name of his younger 
brother’s or cousin’s wife. He has to observe the same 
taboo in relation to his sister’s son’s wife . A Kharia 
woman is not permitted to jest or joke with her Aram or 
younger sister’s husband, and a Kharia man is not permitt¬ 
ed to joke with his wife’s elder sister or wife’s elder 
brother. 

Joking Relations or “ Landa-Nata ” . 

There are, however, certain near relations as between 
whom Kharia society not only permits, but regards as 
appropriate, jests and jokes and a bantering mode of con¬ 
versation suggesting, though not actually indicating, 
undue familarity. This relationship is termed in the 
Kharia language Ldnda-Naia (literarlly, ‘Laughing’ 
or joking relationship). Such relations exist and such 
liberties are permitted between— 

(1) A man and his wife’s younger brothers and sisters. 

(2) A man and his brother’s wife’s brothers and sisters . 

(3) A woman and her husband’s younger brothers 
and sisters, and her sister’s husband’s younger brothers 
and sisters. 

(4) Grand-parents and grand-children. 

As regards the above-mentioned joking relationships, 
it may be noted that a Kharia may marry—(i) his wife’s 
younger sister; and (2) his brother’s wife’s sister; and a 
Kharia widow may marry either her deceased husband’s 
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younger brother or her sister’s husband’s brother. As 
for joking relationship (lada ndtd between grandparents 
and grand-children, this is supposed by some to be the 
survival of an archaic social regulation winch permitted 
marriage or sexual relations between persons two degrees 
apart or related to one another as grand-uncle and grand¬ 
nephew, in a classificatory sense. But Kharia society 
now abhors sexual union within the clan as incest, and 
would resent any such suggestion. 

In the table of kinship terms, we have seen (p. 153 
ante) that the term “Bokdu” is applied in common to 
all relatives of the third generation below the speaker. 
Male relatives of the third generation above the speaker 
(viz ., father’s father or uncle, and mother’s father or 
uncle) are termed ‘Aja’ and addressed as ‘Eh Aja’, and 
female relatives of the third generation above the speaker 
(viz., father’s mother or aunt, and mother’s mother or 
aunt) are “Ya’ya” and addressed as ‘Eh Ya’ya’! , 

Artificial Relationship: -Besides blood-relationship tod 
relationship by marriage, Kharia society has devised arti¬ 
ficial forms of relationship by which two persons may 
enter into a ceremonial bond of friendship, regarded as 
equally sacred. Tire main features of these ceremonial 
alliances between individuals are generally the sprinkling 
of water with mango-leaves from a brass-jug (Lota) on 
each other by the contracting parties, feasting each other 
and exchanging new clothes, and subsquently inviting 
each to the other’s house on the occasions of all feasts and 
festivals, and exchanging presents. Another interesting 
point about it is that such relationship may be contracted 
by a Kharia with a non-Kharia neighbour as much as 
with a Kharia . The two friends do not take the name 
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of each other but call each other by the relationship name. 
There are various forms of ceremonial alliances between 
individuals, of which the “Sahia” form is sociologically 
the most important, as it really involves a close bond of 
relationship between two families. A fairly detailed 
account of this and other forms of alliance such as the 
“Goi”, ‘‘Karamdair’’, “lar”, and “Sangi” forms which 
the Kharias have in common with the Oraons, has been 
given in the monograph on The Oraons of Oho l-a 
Nagpur ( pp. 396-405) to which the reader is referred. 

Among other forms of artificial relationships are the 
different forms of “flower-friendship” and “tree-friend¬ 
ship” such as “Keora”, “Gulaichi”, “Kararn diair”, etc., 
among women, young or old, in which the two friends 
insert into each other’s hair flowers of the particular 
species from which the relationship takes its name. 
The far form of friendship between men and the Goi 
form of friendship between girls have also a social 
significance. ' A man’s brother and his wife’s sister, 
and a mail’s sister and his wife’s brother, are also said 
to be related-'to each other as “Goi” . As exchange 
marriage is not unknown to the Khar ill, these two classes 
of “(Jots” may marry each other. The Mitan form of 
ceremonial ‘friendship’ may be contracted even with 
neighbours of other castes and tribes, sometimes for 
some mutual economic advantage, and may be terminated 
or renewed after a fixed period. 

Thus, we find Kharia Society, in its efforts to secure 
the utmost social integration, has devised artificial bonds 
of relationship not only within the tribe but with 
their alien neighbours as well. 



CHAPTER VII 

Tribal Government. 

In the last chapter, we examined the social and kinship 
grouping of the tribe. Khayia social organisation with its 
body of traditions, that constitute the social environment 
of the individual, produces appropriate social sentiments. 
These mould the character and behaviour of the indivi¬ 
dual in society, and mark off members of Khiiria society 
from other societies. Traditional usage crystallised into 
customary law. It is the business of Tribal Government to 
enforce obedience to such law and custom. The machinery 
of tribal government varies in size and complexity 
with the size and culture of a particular tribe or group. 

The Hill Kharias living in inhospitable mountain 
Hill Kharias. fastnesses and often wandering over 
jungles and barren wastes in search of small game 
and wild fruits and edible leaves and roots, seeds, nuts and 
berries, are compelled to live in small groups of from four 
or five to eight or ten families. The limited extent of their 
food-supply prevents these groups, mainly of food-gathe¬ 
rers and hunters, from increasing in size. Each such 
group of families, as we have seen, compose one settle¬ 
ment occupying the slope, or the foot, of a hill and are 
generally known in the locality as the “Khereys” of that 
particular hill. This group is mostly genetic, each 
group being ordinarily composed of agnatic families, 
although in some instances a near relation by marriage 
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is included,—a son-in-law, for example, coming to live 
in the settlement of his father-in-law. Thus a Hill 
KharlS settlement is essentially an enlarged household 
group. But even the closest ties of relationship are not 
always sufficient to prevent an individual member of 
such a group from detaching himself from one settlement 
and joining another. Thus, to cite one instance out of 
several that came to our knowledge, Dom Dehuri of 
village Kanchhinda in the Mayurbhanj State had two 
sons, Banka and Jaiya. The latter migrated to village 
Kusumbandi after his marriage with a girl of that 
village; and although Dorn’s younger son Banka Dehuri 
lived on at Kanchhinda, yet the latter’s four sons— 
SrTpati, Srtdhar, Sankara, arid DasarathI,—tempted by 
the prospect of securing lands for cultivation at village- 
Sarsopal, subsequently migrated to the latter village. 
Such shifting of individuals or families from one settle 
ment to another appears to have been going on among 
the Hill Kharias from very remote times. 

Favoured by more bountiful environments on the 
comparatively fertile valleys of the Sankh, the Koel and 
the lb, the Dhelki and the Dudli sections have congre¬ 
gated in much larger groups ; and these groups have 
more or less held together for countless generations. 
Larger aggregation and greater co-operation and more 
stable association have naturally resulted among them 
in relatively more extended social activities and relation¬ 
ships and a relatively greater economic progress than 
among the more primitive Hill Kharias. Although in 
most Dhelki and Dudh Kharia villages, a few families 
of artisan and menial castes, such as blacksmiths and 
weavers, have settled down, and have been serving the 
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economic needs of the Kharias, these castes have no 
recognised place in the social polity of the tribe. 

As there can be no group-life without a leader, 
Social Autho- even ,n rudest societies some sort of 
rity: The _ authority comes to be generally accorded 
Village Council. fc() t j ie 0 k} es t or wisest or most clever 

among the elders of a group. So we find among the 
Hill KhSrias, as among the Dhelki and the Dfldh 
Kharias, each settlement acknowledging the leadership, 
in social as well as religions matters, of the sacrifice,!' or 
priest of the settlement who is generally its seniormost 
member. He is styled the ‘Dehuri’ or ‘Dihuri’ among 
the Hill Kharias and the ‘Kalo’ among the Dhelkisand 
variously as ‘Kalo’ or ‘Baiga’ or ‘Pahan’ in the Dudh 
section. 

But this head-man is not the sole authority in the 
group. In all matters of any importance he may not 
act without consulting the more influential heads of 
families. In fact, the Dihuri or Kalo and the village 
elders, or practically all the adult males together, form 
the village-council now' known in the Kharia country, as 
elsewhere in India , by the name of the Village-Punch 
or Panchaydi, literally,—the “Council of Five”. 

It is interesting to note that the Hill Kharias of 
Mayurbhanj prefer to adopt, as their tribal name, the term 
“Dehuri” in place of “Kharia”, just as a Santal pre¬ 
fers to be called “Majhi” rather than Santal. Though 
‘Majhi’ or “Mafijhi” is, properly speaking, the name of the 
secular head-man of a Santal village, it has, in fact, come 
to be now locally applied to the Sa u talsas their tribal 
name . Similarly, though “Munda” is, really in origin, 
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the name of the secular head-man of a Mfinely, (Hop) 
village, it is now the recognised name of the tribe as a 
whole. 

The village council or Pa^chayat settles all social 


(including socio-religious and socio¬ 
political) matters of local interest, 


The 'Ullage 
Council:— 
Its powers 


ami functions, particularly violations of minor social 
or religious taboos, and disputes about partition. 
The headman in consultation with the elders of the 
settlement also arranges for raising contributions 
from the villagers for periodical public worship and 
religious feasts, and for the propitiatry sacrifices 
to the spirits in times of epidemic to men or cattle. 
Among the Dhelki and Diidh Kharias when a widow or 
a minor owner of fields cannot arrange for the proper 
cultivation of their lands, the village headman and the 
village-elders direct the other villagers to cultivate, each 
in his turn, the lands for the benefit of the helpless 
widow or minors, as the case may be . In a marriage or a 
funeral in a Khafia family, the village Panch consisting 
really of all adult members of the village, as also the 
Panch of two or three or more neighbouring related 
villages are informed, and they attend the ceremonies 
unless the family in question is under a sentence of 
social excommunication. When a Khafia desires to 
take a ghar-jm, that is to say, a young man to be married 
to his daughter and adopted in his family as a resi¬ 
dential member, the Panch of his village accompany 
him to the house of the parents of the selected young 
man, and there in the presence also of the Panch of 
the latter’s village ask and receive the consent of the 




parents of the young man and of the Paneh of his 
village; and again on the arrival of the ghar-jffi to 
reside permanently in the house of his prospective father- 
in-law the latter treats the Pafich of his village to a 
feast or at least drink, and declares before them that he 
has taken the young man as his ghar-jm . 

At the Ghatti ceremony by which the ceremonial 
pollution of a family in which a birth has taken place 
is ceremonially removed and at a marriage ceremony and 
also at a funeral feast, the village elders constituting the 
Punch, and (in the case of families who can afford to invite 
them) the village elders of one or more neighbouring vil¬ 
lages also, attend not only as guests but as witnesses to 
the ceremony. In the public worship of village deities 
and spirits, too, the village Panchayat assemble at the 
place of l uja or sacrifice and the village-priest (Dihuri or 
Kalb or Baiga or Pahan, as he may be variously called 
at various places) performs the puja in their presence. 

Among the social and socio-religious taboos of 
Taboos. whicb the breach is dealt with by the 
tribunal of the village-Panch the follow¬ 
ing may be mentioned as the more important ones 

(1) The taboo imposed upon a Kharia woman 
against attending the Phagu Puja or the Kadleta Puja 
or the K hurra Puja, or to enter the Jhdnkor or Sama 
or sacred grove during these Pujas, or to eat the 
s aerificial meat of these Pujas. 

(2) The taboo upon a woman against eating the 
meat of the head of any animal or fowl sacrificed to 
the village-deities. 

(3) The taboo upon a woman against going to 
and touching or drawing water from a well or spring 
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in the village during her monthly course or during 
birth-pollution. 

(4) The taboo upon a woman against getting up 
on the roofing thatch of a house . 

(5) The taboo upon a woman against touching 
or handling a plough or sowing a field. [The customary 
orthodox punishment for such an offence is to yoke the 
offending woman to the plough and make her plough a 
few feet of ground and eat a little grass, and finally go 
round the village begging for rice with which she must 
prepare and provide rice-beer for the Punch; but, as already 
noted, the “ploughing” and “grass-eating” part of the 
punishment is now falling into disuse. ] 

(6) The taboo upon a married Kharia woman 
against entering the cattle-shed of her parents’ house or 
of the house of any other Kharia except her husband’s. 
[The breach of this taboo is believed to perturb the 
spirit presiding -over cattle and the cattle-shed and 
thereby bring calamity to the family. ] 

(7) The taboo upon a Kharia returned from jail 
or from a sojourn to some distant country against enter¬ 
ing his own house or that of a tribe-fellow and even 
against touching a tribe-fellow, including his own wife 
and children, until he has undergone ceremonial purifica¬ 
tion by drinking (or rather licking from a leaf) a drop 
of blood of a white cock or a white he-goat sacrificed to 
Pon5mosor or Bhagwan or Bero, as the Supreme Being 
is variously named, or at any rate by drinking rice-beer 
after libation of it has been offered to Him . 

(8) The taboo upon a Kharia against getting his hair 
shaved or nails pared or his clothes washed by a non- 
Kharia. [This taboo is in most cases no longer observed.] 
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(9) The taboo upon a Kharia against carrying the 
palanquin or doti (litter) of a Mahomedan, or a weaver, 
or a barber, and a similar taboo against carrying 
a Mahomedan ‘Tazia’. [This is reported only of the 
Kharias of parts of the Central Provinces. ] 63 

Breaches of even the very gravest social taboos such 
Penalty and as &ose upon the sexual union of a 
Expiation . Kharia with a non-Khafia, or upon mar¬ 
riage or sexual intrigue within the clan, or upon the kill¬ 
ing, whether intentional cr accidental, of a cow, calf, or 
bullock, are also punished by excommunication by the 
village Panchayat in the first instance; and, if the 
accused denies the charge and contests the soundness of 
their decision and sentence, he may convene a tribal 
assembly or Eufumb Salha, (sometimes called by the name 
of 1 arha P anchayat as among the Mfujidas and 
the Oraons) for fresh investigation; and, in any case, 
this tribal Council has to be called if the excommuni- 
cated family desire to be readmitted into the tribe. 
The penalty of excommunication can only be called 
off, in cases in which this is permissible, by the tribal 
assembly after ceremonial purification and a communal 
feast to be described later. Punishment for breaches of 
other taboos are proportioned according to their respec¬ 
tive gravity in tribal estimation . Breaches of taboos 
next in order of gravity to those like sexual union either 
w ith non-Kharias or withiu the clan or the exogamous 
gioup, or the killing of cows or bullocks, are general¬ 
ly expiated by the offender by the drinking of the bLod 
of a white cock or he-goat sacrificed in the name of the 
S un-Go d and treating the Punch to rice-beer . Compara- 

63 V ide Russel, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, Vol. Ill, p 451 








tively lighter taboos are removed by offering a libation of 
rice-beer to the ancestor-spirits, or by sprinkling water 
mixed with pounded or powdered turmeric on the person 
of the breaker of the taboo . The offence is considered as 
comparatively light if the breach of taboo was uninten¬ 
tional or done in ignorance . The breach of such minor 
taboos as that against giving away fire from his house 
to an outsider on the day in which a Kharis takes out 
paddy-seeds from his house for sowing in his fields, 
affects only the luck of the individual or family concern¬ 
ed (e. g. y their crops may fail) and is therefore not dealt 
with by the Pafitch . 

The Panchayat is also the custodian of the customary 
Customary Law law of seccession and inheritance, and 
of Inheritance . 0 f tribal custom in general. TJfe 
customary law of inheritance among the tribe is, in its 
broad features, as follows :— 

Customary Law among the Hill Kharlas . 

Partition and Inheritance :—Among the Hill Kharias 
all sons get equal shares of their deceased father’s 
property. Daughters receive no share but are main* 
taincd by their brothers until their marriage. The 
widow of the dead man is also supported till death 
by her sons . If the widow and the sons fail to agree 
the former is given by the Panch a small share out 
of the property, if any, left by her deceased husband; 
and such share reverts to the sons on her death . If so 
required, the village Panch may themselves effect the 
actual partition . A sonless widow is entitled to a life- 
interest in the immoveable property left by her husband. 



Adoption.-— A sonless Khariii may adopt a Kha¬ 
yia boy as his son (Posh-Pd). The adopted boy 
is generally a brother’s son or a sister’s son, for only 
such a near relative, if adopted, is entitled to inherit the 
entire property of the adoptive father on his death . 
Bat if an unrelated boy has been adopted, the Punch allots 
only a small fraction of the deceased’s assets to him 
by way of maintenance and the rest to the nearest agnates 
of the deceased. An adoption, in order to be recognised, 
must be made in the presence and with the approval of 
the Panch and relatives and tribe-fellows. In a few 
cases in the Mayurbhanj State, the fact of the adoption 
is reported to have been recorded in writing by a 
literate person called for the purpose to the assembly . 

Ghar-Jamdi—A sonless Khayia may also take into 
his family a Ghar-Jdmdi or a prospective bridegroom 
for his daughter to live in the house as a son . Such 
Ghar-Jdmdi, if duly taken in accordance with tribal custom, 
inherits, on the death of his father-in-law, any property 
left by the father-in-law; and in case he predeceases his 
father-in-law, his wife (daughter of the deceased owner) 
inherits her father’s property; and in case she, too, 
perdeceases her father, her sons, if any, may inherit the 
property. The procedure prescribed by tribal custom 
for taking a Ghar-jamai is as follows : In the presence 
of assembled relatives and tribe-fellows, the Khayia who 
desires to take a Khayia boy as Gnar-jdrndi has to declare 
that he has decided to take this boy (who must be present) 
as his Qahr-jdmdi and to make him the heir of all his 
property, No written record of this adoption of a Ghar- 
jamai or Gharjid is known to have been hitherto kept. 





On a subsequent day the marriage is duly celebrated 
according to tribal custom, and relatives and tribe-fellows 
are treated to a marriage-feast,. 


It may be noted that though inheitance is in the 
main patrilineal as among other Murtda tribes, the 
customary law of the Hill Kharia differs from the cus¬ 
tom among the other sections of the Khfirias and generally 
among other Mupda tribes in one important respect, 
namely, that the Hill Kharia recognises the right of a 

sister’s son, if adopted as a son by his mother’s brother, 
to inherit the entire property of his adoptive father . 

Customary Law among the ©udh and 
the Dta&Iki Kb arias. 

Partition and Inheritance .—The sons of a Kha¬ 
ria owner are entitled to equal shares in his father’s pro¬ 
perties with this exception that, as among the Mtlndjis 
and the Oraons, the eldest son receives a somewhat 
larger share of the family lands. Cattle, money, and 
other moveable properties are equally divided among 
the sons . But in case partition takes place before the 
father’s death, a share is reserved for the father; and 
the son or sons who may live with him and work for 
him and take care of him till his death, and meet his 
funeral expenses, will get his father’s share of land and 
moveables, in equal shares if such sons have been more 
than one in number. Daughters are not entitled to any 
shares in their father’s property, but unmarried daughters 
are entitled to maintenance out of her father’s assets 
until their marriage; and the expenses of their marriage 
have also to be met out of their father’s assets, if any. 
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Ghai-damad. —A Dudh Kharia as well as a Dhelki 
Kharia may take a Ghar-damdd in the same way and 
under the same formalities as prevails among the Hill 
Khariae as described above . But a Ghar-damad among 
the Dudh and Dhelki sections usually gets half the lands 
of his deceased father-in-law, the other half going to 
the nearest bhayads or agnates of the deceased owner . 

Adopted son.—A sonless Kharia may adopt a son 
with the consent of his agnates and the Panches of his 
own village and that of the village of the adopted son’s fa¬ 
ther if it be different from his own. If a brother’s son 
is adopted, the adopted son will inherit the entire pro¬ 
perty of his adoptive father, provided he lays no 
claim to a share in the property of his own natural 
father, nor receives any such share. With regard to an 
adopted son other than a brother’s son, he is ordinarily 
entitled to half the raiyati lands left by his adoptive 
father unless there has been a written document pur¬ 
porting to be a gift or bequest of a larger share or of the 
whole. The rest of the vdiyati lands will go to the nearest 
bhayads or agnates in the absence of any such document. 
But, in any case, no portion of Bhuinhari lands, if any, 
of the deceased owner can be taken by an adopted son 
other than the brother’s son of the deceased owner. 
Such Bhuinhari lands will be inherited by his nearest 
surviving agnates or bhayads . If a Kharia leaves sons 
by a wife married (while a maiden) in the regular Bihai 
form, and also one or more sons by a wife (a widow or 
divorced woman) married in the Sagai form, the sons by 
the bihdi wife will, among themselves, receive a much 
larger share (two or three times more according to the 
custom of the locality) than the sons by the >Sdgdi wife. 






Formerly disputes among the Kharias of a village 
regarding possession of lands, payment of debts, and 
the like, and other minor differences used to be settled 
by the village Panch; but now-a-days these disputes 
are generally taken to the law courts . 

Sexual offences and breaches of sexual taboos, 
breaches of taboos against taking forbidden food and 
eating and drinking at the hands of an excommunicated 
Khafia or of forbiden castes and tribes come up to 
the village Panch in the first instance. If proved, 
the guilty parties are excommunicated and fined by the 
village Panchayat; but if the condemned party is 
dissatisfied with the order, and in every case in which 
the accused or guilty person belongs to another village 
or another tribe or caste, the Parha or tribal or inter- 
village council is invited to adjudicate and pass sentence 
according to tribal custom. And, further, the restoration 
to ‘caste’ of a Kharia outcasted either by the village Panola 
or by the inter-village Assembly is the f unction of the 
latter alone. 

Inter-village Federations : The Federal Assembly or 
Par ha Panchayat or Eufumb Sa,bha; and its Consti¬ 
tution and Functions :—As has been indicated above, 
in the matter of tribal government, the Kharias have 
worked out an organisation higher than the mere village- 
community with its Village Council or Punch . Ail the 
three sections of the tribe, including even the Hill Kha¬ 
rias, have long since developed a social organisation higher 
than that of separate settlements or village-units, each 
under the leadership of a village headman and village- 
council. Among the Hill Kharias, representatives of differ¬ 
ent related groups, settled on the slopes or at the foot 
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of different neighbouring hills occasionally meet in 
council to discuss matters of vital interest believed 
to affect the ‘luck’ of the clan or tribe, and the eldest 
or wisest or most clever among the Dihuris of these 
different settlements is recognised as the social head 
of the federation and presides over this tribal or 
inter-village Pahehayat known among the Hill-Kharias 
as a Bhlrd (lit., Assembly) and the presiding head¬ 
man is called the Da^idia of the Bhira, Besides the 
Dandia headman, there is no other office-bearer of a 
Bhlrd of the Hill Kharias. 

Among the Hill Kharias there is no distinction of 
rank as between different families except that the 
elders of the village and the Dihuri or village-priest, 
as the seniormost or the wisest among the elders, are 
accorded some amount of respect, and at village Panch. 
ayats and at Bhifcts or tribal assemblies they act as 
the guides and mouthpieces of the assembly . 

Among the Dhelki Kharias, too, there is no standing 
Pafichayat of a group of federated villages called Pajha 
or Gadi, nor a permanent Mulehia or superior headman of 
a Gadi Assembly . But a man of the Mum clan among 
the Dhelkis must act as the “Pain-diha” (a corrupt 
form of “Pani-diha” or “water-giver”) or master of 
the ceremonies and a man of the Samad clan must 
act as the Bhanddri (barber) in a tribal feast and their 
services are indispensable at Panchayats for restoring an 
outcasted member of the tribe to ‘caste’, that is, to 
his or her former tribal status and rights. On the tribal 
assembly or Panch deciding to restore a person to 
‘caste’, it is a man of the Muru clan who, as “Pain- 
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diha ”, has to administer the purifying potion 
to ihe hitherto excommunicated person; and a man 
of the Samad clan has to perform the same services that 
a barber has to do amongst the Hindus at their 
purification ceremonies meant to remove birth-pollution, 
death-pollution, etc. 

A tribal council of the Dhelkis is composed of 
villages of more than one clan . Thus a four-village 
Oadi (c k dr-kh a n da -puli') of the Dhelki Kharias of the 
Gangpur State (in Oyissa) is composed of the Kharias 
of villages—Bairagi Bahai (Muru clan), Duma Bahai 
(Klfd clan), Bardihi ( Uansda clan), and Mahulpali (Kir5 
dan). Another four-village Oddi similarly consists 
of the Dhelkis of Raj-bahal (Muru clan), those of 
Sipu-kachchha (Murv, clan), and those of Mohulpali 
(Kiro clan, and also Hansda clan newly arrived)—all 
of the Gangpur State, and the Khiirias of Haldijharia 
(Chdrhad clm) belonging to the neighbouring State 
of Raigarh in the Central Provinces. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that in some cases one and the same village 
may attach itself to more than one Oddi and take part in 
the tribal (or inter-village) councils of both the groups. 
It may also be noted that some Oddis contain a larger 
number of villages than others. Thus villages UJaipur, 
Tangar-pali, Kanak-jura, Katra, Dhuhri-pSfa, Indar-pur, 
an d Telengdihi form one Oddi in the Gangpur State. 

In every Kufumb Subhd or Pdf ha Panchdyat or 
Oadi or Blind , of any section of the tribe there must be 
present both bhdyads and relatives by marriage (related 
either in the present generation or in a former generation) 
80 that villages belonging to different and related clans 
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may take part in the deliberations . It may be noted that 
the Hill Kharias of any other village with whom the Hill 
Khafias of a particular village may enter or did enter in a 
past generation into marital relations are termed by the 
Hill Kharias their Bandhu-bdsias. 

Parka officials: —A Diidh Kharia Parka or group of 
federated villages is also composed of villages of more than 
one clan, and the post of Kartaha of a Pafha is now 
generally hereditary and cannot be held by a man of 
any clan other than either the Dwigdung , or the Ridu, or 
the Samad . Among some Kharias of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, the Kart aka or Parha headman is styled the Pro- 
dhdn who ‘gives water’ to caste offenders on readmission, 
and must belong to the Samar (Samad ?) clan, and a 
man of the Soreng or Soren clan officiates as the Negi 
and a man of the Bart ha (?) clan as the 6arid'a or 
messenger, whose duty it is to summon tribe-fellows to 
a “ easte-feast”. 64 

In the Census Report for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
for 1911, speaking of the ‘ Panchayat ’ system among 
the Kharias (of the Ranchi District) Mr. O’Malley wrote:- 
“The Kharias also have a Kartaha who restores men to 
caste. He is not a permanent officer”. This no longer 
appears to be quite correct in respect of the main body of 
the Diidh Kharias of the Ranchi District. Thus, in a 
Parha composed of villages Tamrii, Tabadih, Kumbatoli, 
Sirsura, Bheri-kudar, and Pharsa-bera, in thana Simdega 
in the Ranchi District, Chara Mahto was the Karfahii, 
and, on his death, was succeeded in the post by his 
son Derem; and since Derem’s death his son Chara II, 
the present Kartaha, has been holding the post. 

64. Idem Vol, III. p, 451 
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Jurisdiction of the Federation Council. : Ihe 

Kutunib Sabha or Parha Panchayat, besides exercising 
jurisdiction over disputes and controversial points which 
the Village Council cannot satisfactorily decide or cannot 
finally deal with, is vested by tribal custom with exclu¬ 
sive jurisdiction in matters of tribal interest. The res¬ 
toration of an individual or a family who have been 
excommunicated by the village council or (as often 
happens) are, owing to some breach of social or socio¬ 
religious taboo, automatically treated as “outcastes by 
the village community, is the function of the Pdfha 
Panchayat or Kutumb Sabhd or Gadi or Bhird. 

The paramount interest and vital concern of the tribe 
is the maintenance of tribal solidarity and strength. 
Anything that causes or threatens to cause depletion in 
its ranks or is calculated to attract supernatural dangers 
to it, is necessarily a matter of the utmost tribal solici¬ 
tude . The two principal classes of offences that, in-the 

Kharis's estimation, threaten the social 
Social Offences. and teibal integrity are sexual 

connection of a Kharia woman with a man of another 
caste or tribe and the eating of forbidden food and 
eating cooked food at the hands of tribes or castes at 
whose hands such food is tabooed, or at the hands of 
even Kharia* who or whose families eat or may have 
eaten such food or who may be under a tribal sentence 
of excommunication. It is not primarily from a sense 
of pride of superior blood, and much less is it 
from any high code of abstract ethics or morality 
as the civilised man understands - it, that Khayia 
society bans such sexual union; nor is it from 
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any hygienic principles that such food is tabooed. It is 
the intensity and force of their tribal feeling, their pri¬ 
mitive seal for maintaining the solidarity, security and 
strength of the group that makes Kharia society instin¬ 
ctively, as it were, abhor these breaches of social, taboo 
as the gravest of social offences. Such an offence not 
only constitutes an attack on the social solidarity of the 
tribe but further serves as a channel through which super¬ 
natural dangers are apprehended to visit the community. 

The intrigue or union of a Kharia woman with 
a man of another tribe or caste means to the commu¬ 
nity not only the social “death” of the woman who 
by the very act becomes “lost” to the tribe and thus 
depletes its number, but she also becomes, in the tribe’s 
estimation, the medium of social pollution and of evil 
spiritual infection or “sin” to her family through 
the evil contagion of a stranger. Some Khafias attribute 
this taboo against sexual congress of a Kharia with an 
alien man to the fear of the malignant influence of the 
tribal or tutelary spirit of the stranger; but the KhFifia’s 
behaviour, both individual and collective and his 
words in this connection, would further appear to indicate 
that his almost instinctive fear of such defilement has 
behind it also the sub-conscious and, to all appearance, 
instinctive fear of a mysterious dangerous power of the 
nature of uaana infecting the erring woman and 
her family and calculated to prove contaminating and 
destructive as Death. A s soon as the misbehaviour or 
‘sin’ is detected and admitted or proved before the 
village Pahchayat, the woman and her family are 
forthwith excommunicated. But an excommunication 
from ‘caste’ has to be confirmed by the tribal council 
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villages of the par ha or group of “i&£urai” villages. 
Aucl, iu any case, for the restoration of the remaining 
members of the delinquent woman to their tribal status 
and for the punishment of the seducer, if possible, 
the tribal council has to be assembled by the family. 
And if the seducer or the seduced woman or both den}' 
the charge, the tribal council makes a thorough inquiry 
into the matter before taking further action. 

Procedure. —The tribal council con vened to deal with 
such a case follows the procedure prescribed by ancient 
custom . It proceeds in an orderly method to examine 
the parties and hear evidence, consider the pleas, if any, 
of the offenders, and finally after due deliberation forms 
its judgment. If the charge is admitted, or, failing that, if 
it is considered as duly substantiated, the President of the 
Pcmehayat or Sabha or Bhira or Oadi, after consulta¬ 
tion with the other members, pronounces judgment and 
passes sentence on the seducer in conformity with tribal 
custom. Among the Dudh Kharias, if there is any 
literate member present among the Punchy the proceedings 
are now-a-days sometimes recorded in writing. The sent¬ 
ence consists principally of a fine sufficient to compensate 
the family of the seduced woman for the coat of the neces¬ 
sary sacramental feast to the tribe-fellows which the 
family has to provide for its own restoration to the 
tribal fold ; and the offender is further required to take 
the erring woman in his keeping and to maintain her . 
But unless the man voluntarily submits to the penalty, the 
Kharia Panchayat has now-a-days no means of enforcing 
it, however much they may curse and abuse him and 
utter empty threats in order to satisfy the emotional 
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need of venting their tribal indignation and dismay. 
Indeed great must be the shock to the intense group- 
sentiment that pervades these simple societies by the 
attack made on their tribal integrity and the disruption 
caused to their society and social order, and greater must 
be the dismay at the suj»ernatural dangers to the family 
and to the tribe apprehended from the sexual congress 
of one of its women with an alien man . 

Sometimes the offender, though he may be willing to 
hike charge of the woman, may lack the means or, at any 
rate, may plead inability, to pay the fine. In such a case 
unless the husband of the seduced woman choses to seek 
redress in the law-courts (which he rarely does) the man, 
in some cases is and formerly used always to be, punished 
with a severe thrashing, if with nothing worse. 
But if the alien seducer be a resident of the village he 
naturally apprehends that unless he could make peace with 
the Kbaria village community they might make the 
village too hot for him • And he may therefore consider 
it prudent to throw himself at the mercy of the village 
community and accept such other penalty as the Pancha- 
yat may think fit to substitute for the fine. In such 
a case, some humiliating (even indelicate) punishment 
indicative of ridicule and contempt may be imposed. In 
any case, the man has to take cliarge of the erring woman . 

Their tribal self-respect being thus vindicated and 
the intense emotional tension of the assembly being 
thus relieved, and the erring woman and her alien 
seducer being thus disposed of, the assembly next 
turn their attention to what is indeed more important to 
the tribe, namely, making arrangements for the res¬ 
toration of the remaining members (survivors, so to say) 
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of the unfortunate family to communion of the society. 
This requires expiation or atonement (‘at-one-ment’) 
or reconciliation with man and God . This is effected by 
the offering of a libation of rice-beer and sacrifice of a 
white fowl or white goat to Bero or Gifing or Bhagwan 
or PonomosSr (as the Sun-God or Supreme Deity is 
variously named by the Kharia), and by each member of 
the hitherto excommunicated family drinking one or two 
drops of the sacrificial blood, and, finally, by a common 
meal with the tribe-fellows in the manner described below . 

Method of Purification . — The purificatory rite 
employed to restore an excommunicated Khayia to 
‘caste’ is as follows : The excommunicated person and 
his family have to remain fasting the whole day. In 
the afternoon either a white fowl or a white goat is sacri¬ 
ficed to the Sun-God or Supreme Deity. The Pain-diha 
(among the Dhelkis) or the Kartaba (among the Du-dhs) 
or the Dandia (among the Hill Khajias), drops 'one 
or two drops of blood of the sacrificed fowl or goat into 
a leaf-cup containing a little turmeric juice and water 
or pounded turmeric and water . In some places a bit 
of copper is also put into this cup. The cup is then 
handed over to the excommunicated person who drinks 
the sanctifying potion while the Kartaha or Pain-diha 
declares before man and God as follows 
Tubhlungie Pdnomosor, Mate Panch ute-ele dokosile'. JEle 
tUe iama dokosile'. Ukmrlere tlibharfegle. Ulcidrtdrig 
eld’-suriga yd-ge uejekidr. Tangled ukidrte dning-jo teren- 
ing beti dning-jo dozening . Tangled bitar kardioning". 

[ Translation J 

“0 God on high, and 0 Panch (tribal council) be¬ 
low ! Here we are now assembled (lit., are sitting) . 


wwijsr^ 
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We are now taking them [back] into [our community]. 
They will henceforth eat with us, drink with us. Hence¬ 
forth we shall also give our daughters [in marriage to 
them]. We shall [also] take their daughters [in marriage]. 
Now then we [have] incorporated them [into our tribe] 
The Daridia of the Hill Kharias, too, makes a similar 
declaration of reassimilation of the family into the tribe . 

Thus purged of their ceremonial pollution and 
reassimilated into the tribe, the head of the hitherto 
excommunicated family goes about making his joluir 
or obeisence to the President and other elders. And 
all rejoice at the reintegration of the tribe. Thus is 
the sense of tribal solidarity refreshed and reinforced. 

After being thus ceremonially purified and reunited 
with their community, one or more members of the 
excommunicated family, all of whom have till then 
remained fasting, serve a little bhdt (boiled rice) on 
the plate of each tribe-fellow present. In some cases, 
the head of the hitherto excommunicated family 
touches the heap of the bhdt prepared for the feast,. 
When rice has been served on all the leaf-plates, the mem¬ 
bers of the family now ‘purified’ or, at any rate, the head 
of the family sit down to dinner with the assembled 
tribe-fellows. The social head of the Pdfhd or 
Kutumb Sabha or Oddi or R/wfa,—the Karfaha 
among the Dudh or the Pain-diha among the Dhelki 
sections, or the Ddndid as he is called among the Hill 
Kharias,—takes up the first morsel of rice and puts it into 
his mouth and then accords permission to the others to 
fall to . This common meal shared with the members 
of the family that had so long remained excommunicated 





completes their readmission into, “caste” and restoration 
to their former tribal status . 


At each such “caste-” feast, the President receives 
a present or perquisite in cash from the host. The 
Kartaha among the Diidhs generally gets a sum of about 
five rupees out of which the Kartaha pays four rupees 
or so to the members of the Panchiiyat for a drink 
and keeps the balance for himself. Anthropologists 
may be inclined to infer that as the Kartaha eats the first 
morsel at a feast for restoration to “caste”, he stands in 
the position of a scapegoat, who takes upon himself 
the ‘sin’ of the ‘out-caste’, and that by providing, with 
the perquisite paid to him, a drink to his tribe-fellows 
he atones for the ‘sin’ of having eaten at the hands 
of an outcaste. But the Khapas themselves have 
no such notion, at any rate at the present day . Ihey 
simply explain it by saying that this drink-money is paid 
to the Kartaha as his i mati or i mdaya , } that is to say, 
as a recognition of his dignity and social position. 

It is significant that these rites are virtually the 
same as those performed for the ceremonial purification 
of a Kbayia family at the termination of the customary 
period of “death-pollution”. 

If the family of the outcast lack the means to meet 
the expenses of the required sacramental feast, the 
Panchayat raises the required amount by contributions or 
subsciptions either in cash or kino from the assembled 
tribe-fellows. 

The only case in which the union of a Kharia man 
with a woman of another tribe is sometimes condi¬ 
tionally permitted is marriage with a Munda woman, the 
condition being that iF the Kharia husband eats cooked 
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!; the hands of his Munda wife, he will be forth¬ 
with excommunicated . Children born of such a union 
are, in any case, regarded as “outcastes’’ unless and until 
they undergo ceremonial purification by drinking sacrificial 
blood and sharing in a common tribal meal as described 
above. This exception made in favour of the Mupda tribe 
is explained by the tradition still extant that the Mundiis 
and the Khariaa onee formed one and a single tribe . 

But a Kharia woman, whether a maid or a widow 
or a divorced woman, marrying a man of the Munda tribe, 
becomes ipso facto an outcast, and her parents are also 
excommunicated and have to be restored to ‘caste’ by the 
same method of ceremonial purification and communal 
meal as described above . 

It is not only sexual union of a Kharia woman with 
a man of another tribe or caste that is a matter of grave 
concern to the Kharia tribe. The Kharia regards with 
suspicion, verging on fear, strangers even belonging to 
their own branch (Dudh or Ilhelki or Hill section, as the 
case may be) of the Kharia tribe but with whom his fami¬ 
ly or his relatives, or any of his relatives’ relatives have 
had no previous social and marital relations, or who are 
known to have taken tabooed food or to follow tabooed 
customs . Therefore, as we have already noted, marital 
connection of a Kharia with such Kharia families, even 
of his own section, are tabooed . Should such an union 
take place, the breach of the taboo is punished with cx- 
communication . When the family thus excommunicated 
desires to be restored to their former tribal status in the 
community, a tribal assembly {Bhri a or Oadi or Par ha 
Pomchmjat ) has to be convened, and this assembly, after 
due deliberation, names the customary terms on which 
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the ostracised family may be readmitted into the tribe. 
Thus, Nandu Dehuri, a Hill Khafia of village Sarsopal 
(now of village Purnapani), gave his son, Makpu by 
name, in marriage to the daughter of a Khafia of village 
Bhuasuni. The Kharias of Bhuiasuni were reputed to eat 
cooked food at the hands of Santals and ‘Kola’, and so the 
Kharias of Sarsopal had up till then entered into no 
marital relations with them. Accordingly, the relatives 
and fellow-villagers of Nandu did not attend his son s 
marriage, and his family was excommunicated . After¬ 
wards, at Nandu’s instance, a B laird or tribal assembly 
composed of the headmen and adult Kharias of villages 
Sarsbpal, Rengelbefa, Kanchlunda, Asto-bera and Ranga- 
matia assembled at Sarsopfd (in Mayurbhanj). At Nau- 
du’s solicitation the Bhlfa discussed the terms on which 
Nandu and his son and their family might be taken 
back into the community. The council decided that 
Nandu might be allowed to retain the girl as his' son’s 
bride but that he and his family must give up all social 
intercourse with the Kharias of Bhuiasuni including 
the parents of his son’s wife, and must provide a fine 
of one rupee and four annas to the Pafichayat (for 
drink) besides the usual ceremonial feast to his tribe- 
fellows before he could be restored to “caste”. Nandu 
paid the fine and provided a feast at which the new 
bride served a little rice on the plate of every guest and 
was thus re-admitted into the Hill Kharia community . 

Among other offences of a similar kind which 
come within the jurisdiction of the Par ha Panchayat 
or Blind or Oddi are marriage within prohibited 
degrees of relationship, and marriage within the same 
totem clan (except in the case of the Mayurbhanj 
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Khapias, among whom the totemic clan system hardly 
exists). 

Another heinous social offence, according to Khapia 
ideas, is sexual union within the clan . This is charac¬ 
terised as Qotra-badh or “clan-murder”. In the case 
of a marriage within the clan or of premarital love- 
intrigue of a Khapia with a married daughter of a 
fellow-clansman or with a Khapia girl or woman 
within prohibited degrees of relationship, the offenders 
and their families are excommunicated, and can only be 
readmitted into the tribe after the prescribed ceremonial 
purification of the erring man and woman by their 
drinking sacrificial blood and arranging fora commu¬ 
nal feast as described above, provided the erring 
man and woman take a solemn vow to abstain from all 
undue relations with each other in future . 

In the case of a love-intrigue between a Khapia 
and the wife of another Khapia, not standing within 
prohibited degrees of relationship, the man may marry 
the woman in the Sang a form, provided the woman 
belongs to a different clan and her husband agrees to give 
her up, which he may do on receipt of adequate damages. 

As for a pre-marital love-intrigue between a bachelor 
and a maiden belonging to the same clan or standing 
within prohibited degrees of relationship, generally it is 
the village Panch who take disciplinary action and 
see to it that such breach of sexual taboo do not recur 
and the family purify themselves by drinking the 
blood of sacrificial fowl as described above . Should the 
girl in such a case be found to be in the family way, 
abortion is procured, if possible, and steps are taken to 
marry the girl into some distant village . Sometimes the 
couple may run away to some tea-garden in Assam . 
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As for a premarital love-intrigue between a young 
man and a maiden, of different clans and not within 
prohibited degrees of relationship, not much is thought 
of it except how to arrange for the marriage of the 
couple: For such intrigue neither involves any spiritual 
or supernatural danger as is apprehended from union 
within the clan nor involves depletion of membership 
of the tribe as union with a non-Kharia would involve. 

Other important matters which may come up for 
decision before the tribal council are the restoration 
to the tribe of a Kharia who has purposely or in¬ 
advertently caused the death of a cow or ox or calf, or 
one who has been afflicted with leprosy or with mali¬ 
gnant sores infested by worms or flies. Leprosy and 
maligant sores are believed to be the result of some 
‘sin’ and are called “Machbi Patak” (lit, “fly- sin”). 
The deliberate or accidental killing of a cow or ox or 
calf or the affliction of leprosy, ipso facto , places the 
delinquent and his family out of the pale of the tribe . 
For his ‘purification’ and restoration to communion 
with the tribe, the delinquent and the other adult members 
of his or her family have to remain fasting a whole night, 
and on the following day at about noon, in the presence 
of the assembled tribe-fellows, they have to stand with 
their faces to the east, and the social head of the Pan¬ 
el) ay at standing before them (with his face to the west) 
i >ours water mixed with pounded turmeric on the joined 
palms, fiirst, of the delinquent’s hands and then of the 
hands of'the rest of the family, and each of them drinks 
a little of the sanctifying water administered by the 
Kartaha or Pain-diha, and throws the rest over his or 
her own head . Then follows a communal feast such 
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as has been described above in respect of readmitting 
into the tribe outcastes for sexual offences . 

The saying, “Jeleh KhajHa, tetelc hdnrid ”, has been 

taken by Dalton and Risley to mean 
Comnaensality. . T ,, _ ... . , 

that every ivhapa must have a separate 

cooking-pot and that a Kharia “may not allow 
even his wife to cook for him” 65 1 This notion 
appears to be due altogether to a misapprehension. 
The real meaning appears to be, “ [There must be] as 
many cooking-pots as there are clans among the Kharias.” 
Among the Dildh Kharias and the Dhelki Kharias, 
members of one and the same clan living in a village and 
its adjoining villages observe ceremonial pollution on 
the death of a member of the clan and, on the termination 
of the period of pollution, have to throw away their old 
cooking-pots (hdnrids) . This would appear to explain 
why members of a clan are said to constitute “ one 
kanfia". An important ceremony connected with a 
marriage among the Dudh and the Dhelki Kharias is that 
a new bride has to cook rice, in a new hanrid , and the 
bridegroom has to offer that rice to his own ancetor- 
spirits, and then he his people, and all clan-fellows 
present eat the food cooked by the new bride. In fact, 
a Kharia’s wife, if she is not an alien or an outcast, is 
the principal cook in his household. It is only a 
married daughter who cannot cook for his parents in 
the latters’ kitchen, for by her marriage she has passed 
over to a different family and clan and the kitchen is 
the seat of the family spirits and no stranger may enter it. 


65 Paltou, Ethnology of Bengal , p .100 , foot-note; 
Rialey, Tribe* and Castes of Bengal^ vol I» p 400. 
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Again, at the annual ceremony of the eating of the 
first-fruits of up-land rice in the month of Bhado (August* 
September) in the house of a well-to-do Kharia, members 
of his own clan living in the same village and in 
adjacent villages are invited, and a fowl is sacrificed 
and offerings of the first-fruits are made to the 
ancestor-spirits of the clan, and all join in the sacrificial 
feast and partake of food cooked by the members of the 
same clan . It is not only members of the same clan 
(phayads) at whose hands a Kharia may eat cooked 
rice and other food, but also with members of other 
clans related (as Kutumbs) to them or to their ancestors 
through marriage . But a woman of another elan (and 
even a Khafia’s daughter or sister married necessarily 
to some other clan) is not permitted to enter the 
kitchen of a Kharia family . In a communal feast of 
the Gadi or Pdfhd or Bhlfd, given on the occasion of 
the restoration of an excommunicated Klulria to his 
tribal rights, all his Bhayad villages and Kutumb villages, 
as we have seen, have to be invited, and all partake of 
the communal meal. At this feast the first handful 
of rice on the plate of each guest is served by the 
person who (or the head of the family which) is being 
readmitted to the community . Even the married 
daughters and married sisters of the head of a Khdfid 
family eat cooked rice and other food at the hands 
of the members of her parents’ or brother’s family. It is 
only in the case of a Kharia girl married into a family 
with which or with whose ancestors her parents’ 
family either in the present has had, or in any past 
generation had, no marital relations, that she will no 
longer eat cooked rice at the hands of the members 
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Witch-craft. 


of her parents’ family and when she happens to go 
on a visit to her parents’ or brother’s house, she will 
cook her own food. In fact, even among the Hill 
Kharias, such a marriage into a family which is not 
among their “Bandhu-basias”, that is to say, families 
with which marital relations have at any time in the 
past been contracted, entails excommunication . 

Another matter of great importance in the tribal 
estimation is the punishment of witches 
or sorcerers declared by Deonpas or 
witch-finders and spirit-doctors to be responsible for 
death or repeated or prolonged illness in a family or 
epidemic and death to men and cattle. In all such 
cases the Kharia always suspects that the calamity has 
been brought on either by some outside evil spirit 
egged on to it by a witch or sorcerer, or has been caused 
by some village-deity or family-spirit who has been 
displeased by some neglect or omission on the part of 
the family or the village-community concerned in 
offering the periodical, sacrifices . Accordingly, in cases 
of such illness and epidemics, recourse is had to a 
Deonra or ghost-finder and witch-finder to discover 
the author of the trouble and the means of deliverance. 
By one or other of the different current methods of 
divination, which will be described in a subsequent 
chapter (on Magic and Witchcraft), the Deonpa 
works himself up to a state of spirit-obsession, 
and sees, as in a vision, the form of the miscreant 
(usually an old woman of the affected village and 
rarely a male sorcerer) and describes his or her appearance 
and the location of his or her house, and f inally reveals the 
name of the spirit who has brought on the calamity and 
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the sacrifices demanded by that spirit. In eases of 
epidemics, the ghost-doctor generally declares that it is 
some omission on the part of the village-community 
in offering the proper sacrifices to some village-spirit 
or spirits which is responsible for the epidemic. In 
a few cases of prolonged or repeated illness in a family, 
i|| may also declare that it is the remissness of the 
family concerned in offering the regular sacrifices to 
the family-spirits or in fulfilling a vow of sacrifice to 
some spirit or other that is responsible for the trouble 
in that family . In the former class of cases the village- 
priest on behalf of the village-community atones for 
their omission or neglect, by arranging for and offering 
the sacrifices demanded by the offended spirit through 
the mouth of the Dcohra. In the latter class of cases 
the head of the family hastens to appease the offended 
spirit by the required sacrifices . But in cases in which 
the Deoiifa declares that the repeated cases of illness 
or death in a family have been due to some ‘outside ’ 
spirit (who has no fixed ‘seat* or asthan), as distinguished 
from a village-deity or a family-spirit who has an appoin¬ 
ted place of sacrifice, the Deonja’s services are requisi- 
, tioned to appease the offended spirit or spirits and to rid 
the afflicted family of their attentions by appropriate 
rites, incantations, and ceremonies, which will be des¬ 
cribed in a later chapter. 

Whether it is a public calamity such as an epidemic 
to men or cattle or a private calamity such as disease 
and death in a particular family, the witch or sorcerer 
who is believed to have brought it on is the object 
of severe public reprobation and punishment. The 
anti-social activities of the witch and sorcerer are 
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believed to cause the depletion of the community and 
its wealth in cattle or crops and thus to constitute a 
crime against society . Their activities also constitute a 
challenge and an affront to the beneficent village-spirits 
on whom the village-community depend for protection 
of their ‘luck’. Thus the witch and sorcerer is regarded 
with abhorence as an enemy to society and to the gods . 
Consequently excommunication is the inevitable punish¬ 
ment, and the least part of it, that falls to the lot of 
the suspected witch or sorcerer. Insult and persecu¬ 
tion clogs the steps of this enemy of society so long 
as he or she continues to live in the village . Formerly 
a person adjudged to be a witch or sorcerer used to be 
ignominiously expelled from the village as a mass-mur¬ 
derer, so to say; and sometimes, in some cases, a declared 
witch or sorcerer would be lynched to death. Now- 
a-days, however, for fear of the law-courts, such extreme 
steps are avoided; but the locality is generally made too 
hot for the witch or sorcerer to live in . In some cases, 
the persecuted witch, generally with the rest of her 
family, accepts Christianity to avoid persecution. As the 
acceptance of the Christian faith is believed to free the 
convert from the power of the evil spirit with whose 
aid the witch or sorcerer was so long enabled to work 
harm to others and whom the witch or sorcerer had to 
keep in good humour by periodical sacrifices, for other¬ 
wise the spirit might bring calamity or even death to its 
votary, such a convert escapes further molestation; 
General! view of KMrII Social Organisation. 

Such is a rough sketch of the social mechanism, 
kinship system, tribal government and the customary 
law of the Kharias . This tribe, in its three branches, 
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furnishes an apt illustration of the correlation of physi¬ 
cal conditions with the stage of evolution, particularly 
in the lower culture . We have seen how the limited 
food-supply and other unfavourable physical conditions 
in their native hills and jungles limit the size of Hill 
Kharia local groups, and keep them much lower in the 
scale of social and cultural development than the other 
sub-tribes. Yet they are not really what are called savages. 

All social groups acknowledge the authority 

or accept the guidance of some leader or body of 
leaders. Even on the most primitive social level 
in which each family is a law unto itself the autho¬ 
rity of the head of the family is acknowledged. 

The Hill Khapa local group which is composed 
of but a few families acknowledge, in local matters, 
as we have seen, the authority of its head¬ 

man or priest who is usually the oldest man .of 
the group and who, in village affairs, consults the other 
Village-elders; and all of them, together constitute the 
village council or Panch ,. Again, the Hill Kharias, like 
the more progressive Dhelki and Dudh sections of the 
tribe have, as we have seen, even advanced beyond this 
stage, and evolved a more extended grouping of the 
nature of an inter-village ‘federation’. This is the 
Bh'tfd which, like the Gadi of the Dhelkis and the 
Kufumb Sablid or Pdf ha Panchdyat of the Dudh 
Kharias, is something like a tribal council to which 
matters of general tribal interest, besides inter-village 
disputes, are referred for discussion, decision and dis¬ 
posal . Among the Hill Kharias as among the more 
advanced Dhelki and Dudh sections of the tribe, the tribal 
council is composed of headmen and other representative 
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elders from the different neighbouring and related 
villages forming a federation, so to say. The only 
difference is that whereas in the more advanced sections 
the President of the tribal council is either fixed or must 
come, front one or other of particular clans, this is not 
Social so among the Hill Kharias who are even 

Precedence. democratic than the more advanced 

sections of the tribe. Although no occupational classes 
have yet developed among any section of the Kharias and 
there is no differentiation of social function except, to a 
little extent, in the case of the village-priest, yet among 
the Dhelld and the Dudh sections, some difference of 
rank is recognised in respect of some of the clans. Thus,, 
as we have seen, in the Delhi or Dhelki section, the Muru 
dan is regarded as the highest and the Samad clan as the 
next highest in social rank, and it is from amongst them 
that the President of the tribal council is selected; and 
in tribal gatherings and sacramental or purificatory feasts 
a man of the Muru clan must give the purifying 
draught of water to an excommunicated tribe-fellow 
who has to be readmitted into the tribe, and a man of the 
Samad clan has to act as Bhandari or barber, and a 
man of the Muru clan has to eat the first morsel at the 
‘caste-feast’ before any one else may eat. The Mail 
and Top-0 clans, on the other hand, are regarded as the 
lowest in social rank, so that the other elans do not eat at 
their hands though they may, however, intermarry with 
them- Similarly in Dudh Kharia society, as we have 
seen, the social heads of the tribe and tribal councils 
must be selected from either of the three elans of 
Bung-lung, Eulu, and Samad or Enketta who take rank 
one after the other, and have social precedence over all 
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the remaining clans. 

Again, among the Diidh Khapias of the Ranchi 
district, some families who still occupy their Bhninhari 
villages which their ancestors established, and are 
thus in occupation of the privileged tenures known as 
Bhuinhari tenures, enjoy some sort of prestige, Besides 
this slight distinction based on property, and the social 
distinction attached to the few clans named above, 
the Khapias know no other social distinction based either 
on personal wealth or on purity of descent. 

Among Khapias of all sections, there is, ns a rule, 
no notion of the rank or social prestige of a family 
being enhanced by lavish liberality or extravagance 
in feasts or by other parade of wealth . The Khapias, 
like their other aboriginal neighbours, are essentially 
democratic in their social outlook. Co-operation on 
equal terms is the keynote of their social relations. 
The gifts or presents of rice and other articles of food 
winch, according to immemorial custom, Khapias 
of all sections bring to a relative’s family on the 
occasion of certain domestic celebrations have, besides 
their immedite economic value, considerable social signi¬ 
ficance as an expression of the social affections . There 
is a reciprocity in these presents, for it is the recognised 
duty of each receiver of such gifts to make similar presents 
to the givers on similar occasions in the hitters’ families . 
This lightens the burden on the receiving family . 

Among the TIill Khapias the spoils of hunting are 

Ideas of Private °^ tcu shared out; and communal life 
or Individual in the settlement is, to a certain extent, 


Property. 


more strongly marked than among the 


more advanced sections. Yet the idea of private 
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property appears to be fairly developed even amongst 
the Hill Ivharias. The ownership of a man in his house 
and household articles, in his personal dress, ornaments, 
hunting implements and other scanty belongings, is 
definitely recognised. So, too, is the right to separate 
possession of any plot of land which a comparatively 
enterprising family may choose to take up for jkum 
clearance and cultivation. An archaic instance of 
the idea of private property is the Hill Kharia’s 
“Bhapdar” or individual ‘reserve’ for honey-gathering. 
It resembles in type the division of hunting-grounds 
between neighbouring hunting tribes. As little effort 
is exerted, much less any work done, by any 
particular family on any particular hill to rear bees or 
to make them form honey-combs, this primitive type of 
‘ownership’ does not conform to the conception of pro¬ 
perty as individual acquisition through work done. 
Yet, like the Dhelkis and the Dudhs, the Hill Ivharias, 
too, possess a clear idea of work giving right of property 
to the produce of labour . The ownership of persons to 
trees planted by them not only on waste lands but even on 
lands actually belonging to another person is- definitely 
recognised by all sections of the tribe. Instances 
occur of more than one person being recognised as 
owners of trees respectively planted by each on a piece 
of land admittedly owned by another. 

As regards social organisation, the family, in all the 
three sections of the tribe is, as we have seen, patrilineal, 
although there are some usages suggestive of a former 
state of matriliny and avunculate. The position of 
women is not so low in Kharia society as might be 
supposed. Though a Kharia woman labours under 
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certain social disabilities as to inheritance of property and 
participation in certain religious and quasi-religious 
ceremonies, yet she has a position of some influence in 
the household. 

The mechanism of the regulation of marriage is the 
clan, which is totcmic among all sections of the tribe 
except among the Hill Kharias of the Mayurbhanj 
State. These latter have practically lost their totemic 
system. It has been superseded by what may be called 
the territorial system which now partly regulates marri¬ 
age among them . The clan sentiment is strengthened 
by the belief in the traditional descent from a common 
ancestor. Co-operation for economic, socio-political, and 
religious purposes has futher strengthened clan soli¬ 
darity. And clan incest is abhorred as one of the 
deadliest ‘sins’. Kinship-grouping, though unilaterally 
emphasised in the male line, is yet bilateral to some 
extent. As their genealogical memory hardly extends 
beyond the third generation, relatives through the mother 
are generally taken into account up to the third genera¬ 
tion . The possession of a common totem and, to some 
extent, the habitation of a common territory, are, 
however, regarded as evidence of relationship . Paral¬ 
lel cousins are classified with brothers and sisters, but 
cross-cousin marriage is permitted . As the Kharias have, 
from as far back as tribal memory extends, more than 
two clans, it cannot be confidently asserted that 
cross-cousin marriage among them definitely points to 
the past existence of a dual organisation . 

The system of kinship is classificatory. Their kinship 
nomenclature reflects their system of relationships, 
such, for instance, as the prevalence of the junior 
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levirate, cross-cousin marriage, and exchange-marriage. 
The reciprocity in the use of certain kinship terms 
would appear to indicate that these terms denote 
relationships rather than relatives . 

The Panchayat or tribal council, as we have seen, is 
the custodian of tribal law and custom. Property devol¬ 
ves in the male line, but a widow, so long as she does not 
remarry, is allowed a life-interest in the property of 
her sonless deceased husband. Daughters do not inherit 
but an unmarried daughter is entitled to maintenance 
and, if available, to the expenses of her marriage, out of 
her father’s property. 

We have further seen how the tribal council’s 
greatest concern is the maintenance of the solidarity 
and security of the tribe . This it does by enforcing 
various taboos under threat of excommunication or 
other sanctions in proportion to their gravity, and by 
taking proper measures to purge the ‘contamination’ 
and expiate the ‘sin’ incurred by an individual or 
family through contact with the evil man a of strangers 
or other persons or of maleficent beings or objects. The 
commensal meal by which an outcaste is readmitted into 
the tribe would appear to be more “restorative” than 
piacular. It is meant to communicate afresh to the 
outcaste the “tribal rnaua” which he is supposed to 
have more or less lost through contaminating evil contact. 

Finally, we have seen how witchcraft or maleficent 
magic is regarded with intense fear and abhorrence as 
a secret treason to society and an insidious peril from 
which nobody is safe . And woeful indeed is the lot 
of the suspected witch in a Kharia village. 


CHAPTER VII!. 


. 


Birth, Childhood and Puberty Bites. 

The turning-points in the life of an individual are 
the critical occasions of birth, puberty, marriage, and 
serious illness •which may possibly end in death. For 
these critical junctures of the individual’s life, when 
confidence is shaken by fear and anxiety, the primitive 
man, like most of his civilized fellow-men, seeks to 
satisfy the emotional need of restoring hope and confi¬ 
dence to his mind by methods expected to enlist the 
help of invisible supernatural powers believed to be 
potent enough to help him in tiding safely over each 
crisis. The methods devised and organised by each 
society for this purpose, constitute what have been 
called ‘Rites de passage ’ and include the socio-religious 
ceremonies relating to birth and childhood, puberty 
and marriage, disease and death . In the lower culture 
these ceremonies generally increase in complexity with 
the degree of culture. This is why these Bites de passage 
are very simple among the Hill Rharias and much more 
elaborate among the comparatively more advanced Dhelki 
and Diidh sections of the tribe; but the underlying 
motive and principles are the same in all the sections. 
But, it has to be noted, that among the comparatively 
more progressive Diidh Kharifis, the old rites and customs 
have lost much of their vitality and meaning, and are no 
longer quite as full and elaborate as among the Dhelkis . 
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Childhood and Puberty easterns among the 
Hill Kharias. 

i. During Pregnancy.—Neither a pregnant Hill Khariii 
woman nor her husband is required to observe an}' 
particular taboos or restrictions . At parturition no one 
except a midwife (generally a relative or other woman of 
the tribo) besides one or two female relatives of the 
expectant mother is allowed to remain in the compartment 
or new shed (Iciimba) set apart as the lying-in room 
(siltna hup). In a case of difficult labour no magical 
ceremony is resorted to. Only oil is rubbed on the • 
abdomen, and God’s help is invoked, On safe delivery, 
an offering of rice, vermilion and flowers is made to 
Bhagwan or Dharam or Parameswar as the Deity is 
variously named. 

2. Disposal of the Navel-string:—After birth, the umbi¬ 
lical cord is severed by the midwife with a shell or 
a knife, a copper coin (pice) being placed underneath 
the cord at the point at which it is severed . The mid¬ 
wife gets the coin as her perquisite . The babe is then 
bathed in tepid water, and the navel-string is, among 
the Manbhum Kharias, buried at one corner of the but, 
and, among the Dhalbhum Kharias, either buried under 
the door-way or threshold of the lint or under the eaves 
or thrown into a flowing stream. The Hill Kharias of tire 
Mayurbhanj State put the navel-string into an earthen¬ 
ware pot and bury it under a tree close by the hut. 

The stump of the navel-string, when it dries up and 
drops off, is also buried under the same tree along with 
the ashes of the fire that was so long kept up in 
the lying-in room or shed. 
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The mother and the babe are regarded as ceremoni¬ 
ally unclean until the ninth day from the birth . During 
this period they must not leave the hut; and, except 
female relatives and the children of the purturieht woman, 
none else is admitted into the lying-in room during 
these days . Food and water are brought to her there, 
and, in some families, she cooks her own food . Except 
meat no other food is taboo to her . In fact, for these 
nine days no member of the family may take fish or 
flesh . Generally the only food given to the mother 
during these nine days consists of rice, salt and raw 
garlic, 

3. Ceremonial Purification: —On the ninth day mother 
and babe have to undergo ceremonial purification 
by taking a ceremonial bath and by anointing their 
bodies with turmeric paste, if available. Fami¬ 
lies living in the neighbourhood of Hindu villages 
have also adopted from the Hindus such supplementary 
processes of purification as sprinkling on the limbs 
of the mother and babe and other members of the family 
water into which leaves of the sacred basil or tulasi 
plant (Ocimum sanctum ) have been dipped, and getting 
the nails of all the members of the family pared and 
their hair cut short by some tribe-fellow, and not, as 
among Hindus, by a man of the barber caste . In most 
Hill Kharia, settlements, however, purification by- 
shaving or cutting the hair and paring the nails is 
practised only to remove death-pollution. It may 
also be noted that the ceremonial purification on the 
ninth day after birth is known by the Hill Kharifis 
under the Hindu name of Narid . This would appear 



to indicate that the nine-days’ ceremonial impurity is also 
a borrowed custom. Again, in some places a second 
period o£ impurity for the mother and the babe only (and 
not for the whole family as during the first nine days) 
is also observed up to the twenty-first day of birth . 
On the twenty-first day (called Ekusd as among the 
Hindus of the State and elsewhere) the mother and 
babe have their nails pared again and clothes washed, 
and they take the final purificatory bath . Until then 
the mother and her babe may not enter the family 
kitchen or touch cooked food or drinking-water meant 
for others. During these twenty-one days of impurity 
the mother’s meals are in some places served not even 
on leaf-plates but on the bare floor of the confinement- 
room ,. In some places, again, the mother may not eat 
any meat except, fowl’s within six months of her 
delivery. 

4. Name-Giving: —At the termination of the 
birth-pollution on the ninth day (Ncirtd) after birth, 
and in some places (as in village Kusumbandhi and its 
neighbourhood in the Mayurbhauj State and among 
the Hill .Kharias of the Dhalbhiim Pargana in the Singh- 
bhuin District) on the twenty-first day (Ekusd) or even 
later, a name is ceremonially selected for the child . 
Relations and friends are invited to the house . The 
babe’s father’s mother (gus-md), if alive, or soma other 
senior relative, either male or female, sits with his or 
her face to the east, taking the babe in his arms on the 
d tig (in or courtyard where the relatives are assembl¬ 
ed. A brassplate or a leaf-cup filled with water 
(in which in some places pounded turmeric is put), is 
placed before this relative; and into it the latter drops, 



first, a sesamum seed to represent the child and, then, 
a grain of unhusked rice in the name of some deceased 
member of the family, of a generation not below the 
babe’s father’s, but ordinarily in the name of the father’s 
father Or father’s mother, according to the sex of the 
baby. If the two grains meet each other on the 
surface of the water, the name of the particular deceased 
relative is selected for the child , If the two grains 
do not meet, or if one or both sink down, two more 
grains are similarly dropped, one to represent the child 
and another that of some other deceased relative not 
below the child’s father’s generation. If the grains 
unite, the child is named after the relative in whose 
name the rice grain has been dropped; if the grains 
do not unite, the same process is repeated until the 
desired result is obtained and a name is accordingly 
selected. In dropping rice in the name of deceased 
relatives, the names of grandfathers and grand-uncles 
and uncles on the mother’s side are not taken before 
all eligible names of similar deceased relations on the 
father’s side are exhausted. In some places both the grains 
employed are of rice (unhusked) and neither is of 
sesamum. The orthodox belief is that the deceased 
relative in whose name one grain meets the other has 
been reincarnated in the babe. In some places, while 
dropping the sesamum into the water, the officiant 
actully asks, “Who art thou”? and, while dropping the 
rice-grain, some deceased relative’s name is pronounced. 
In some villages, again, (as in Kanchhinda in 
Mayurbhanj) no such ceremonial test is gone through, 
but the father’s mother or, in her absence, some 
other elderly female relative chooses a name and 




proclaims it in the presence o£ the assembled relatives. 
In any case, even where a name is selected 

by the grain-test described above, a second name for 
every-day use is selected by the father’s mother ( Gfis - 
md) or, in her absence, by some other old female 
relative. In these cases, the name selected by the 

grain-test resembles to some extent the “soul-name” of 
such tribes as the Ibo of West Africa. After the 
name is selected, rice-beer is served to the guests, 

and they are treated to a feast. Relatives and fellow- 

villagers help in partly making up provisions for the 
feast by bringing presents for the occasion. I he mid¬ 
wife is on this occasion presented with a cloth, if 
possible, or a few annas in cash . Rut when, as often 
happens, she is a near relative, such present is generally 
not needed. 

8. Ear-Boring, &c:—A Hill Kharia child’s ear-lobes 
are generally perforated at the age of five or six 
years with no religious rites whatsoever. Two tribe- 
fellows, whether related to the family or not, are gene¬ 
rally employed to bore the ears, and are treated to a 
drink of rice-beer. 

Ho special ceremonies are also observed by this 
section of the Kharias either at cutting the first hair 
of a child or at tying up its hair for the first time, 
or in tattooing ( kecha ) a girl. 

6. First Mensuration The Hill Kharias regard 
the first mensuration after marriage as very dan¬ 
gerous, and if the husband cohabit with the wife 
within seven days after the first menses, it is appre¬ 
hended that either the one or the other of the couple 
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may die . So if the first menstruation occurs in the 
husband’s house, the parents of the bride take her to 
their own home . There she lives in seclusion for seven 
days in such a way that she may not see the face of 
any male persons . For these seven days she is regard¬ 
ed as ceremonially unclean. On the eighth day she is 
conducted to the village-spring (dari) or tank, and there 
she takes her bath with water mixed with turmeric, 
and smears her hair with oil. She then puts on a new 
cloth . On the day after ceremonial ablutions, she is 
taken back to her husband’s place. 

II. Birth and Childhood ceremonies among the 

Dhelki and tfao Dudh Kharias. 

* ♦ 

1. Lying-in of the Mother:—From about a week before 
deliver)' the pregnant woman is confined in the 
“Sutnci Kuria ” or “Kocha DdJdd KuxicC' in which 
no male person is allowed to enter. Among the 
Kharias of the Ranchi District and the Gangpur State 
the “Suina Kuria ” or “Kocha, Doldo K&Tia” is gene¬ 
rally a cornet: of the house or a portion of the Veranda 
screened off by means of a partition of bamboos and 
leaves. Among the Dhelkis of Jashpur it is often 
a separate shed near the main hut. 

2. Difficult Labour:— In a case of difficult labour, God 
or ‘Ponomosor’ is invoked for relief . 

8. Birth:-- At brith, a -woman belonging to the 
tribe officiates as midwife and nurse (Sutrdin). She 
cuts the umblical cord with either an arrow or a knife 
over a copper coin placed underneath the cord; and the 
knife and the pice are taken by the midwife as her per¬ 
quisites . Formerly a bamboo splinter served the purpose 
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of a knife but now-a-tkys an iron or steel knife is 
generally used. The umblical cord is then buried in a pit 
under the door-way. The Diidh Kharia generally digs the 
pit with a hair-pin, for the child’s teeth are believed to 
become large or small in proportion to the size of the 
instrument used in digging the pit . The Dudh and 
the Dhelki Kharias do not throw the after-birth into 
a running stream as the Hill Kharias of Dhalbhum do . 

Among the Dhelkis, as soon as a baby is born, the 
midwife notifies the fact by giving two strokes with a 
small stick against a copper or brass vessel. Some 
Kharias say that this is done in order that the baby may 
not; be deaf . As a matter of fact, as soon as the baby 
is bora, people exclaim : “Strike a duhni (metal cup) and 
strike the thatch”. (“ Oindke bu'gdxpe. Tilungte gilgorpe ”). 
At the sound, one of the men assembled on the Court¬ 
yard strikes the thatch of the lying-in-room twice with 
a wooden stick. This is supposed to be done to see 
if the child is deaf. The baby is then bathed in tepid 
water, and then the midwife warms her own bands 
over fire and applies her hands on the limbs of the 
baby. The mother is given soup of the ‘hurthi’ ( Doli- 
c/ios biflorus ) pulse mixed with the bark of a plant 
called rohin ( Soymida. febrifuge), if available, to drink. 
She is not allowed to take any solid food that day. 
And from the next day until after purification she 
is given only one meal a day at about mid-day. 

The services of the mid-wife are generally dispensed 
with after two or three days or as soon as the mother 
is strong enough to move about. Usually the midwife 
attends upon her until the babe’s navel dries up, and 
in some cases for seven days or until the Shndhom 
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ceremony. She receives as her remuneration some 
money and rice according to the means of the family . 
This remuneration generally varies from one to four 
annas in cash besides one to six measures (about a 
pound each) of rice. 

The custom of Couvade is not known among any 
section of the Kharias or, in fact, among any other 
Munda tribe, such as is reported to be found amongst 
some Khonds. But no member of a Khiiria family 
may eat flesh for the nine days during which the mother 
and the baby are regarded as unclean. The new 
mother and child as well as the nurse are not permitted 
to touch any water-vessel or any article used in the 
household. 

Some Kharias told us that flesh is regarded during 
the nine days of polution as identical with the entrails 
of the new-born child and is therefore taboo in the 
household . The mother sits with the child apart when 
food is served to her. Female neighbours or relatives 
calling to enquire after the health of the baby and its 
mother sit apart asas to avoid contact with them and with 
the nurse. Anyone contracting pollution by coming into 
contact, however accidental, with the babe or its mother 
or nurse or their belongings in the lying-in room 
until the Sudhom ceremony has to undergo ‘purification’ 
by a fast until mid-day of the following day and by the 
sacrifice of a white cock to PSnomosor and the drinking 
of a drop or two of this sacrificial blood mixed with 
turmeric powder and water. Among the Dhelkis an 
unmarried young man of either the Muru or the Samad 
or the Barliha clan acts as the sacrifieer in such a case. 



Among Dudh Kharias and the Dhelkis of the Gangpur 
State, bathing in coM water and washing the elothes 
with ashes are now generally regarded as sufficient for 
purification in such a case, and neither fasting nor 
sacrifice nor drinking of sacrificial blood is required. 

The ceremonial impurity of mother and babe and 
of the whole family continues till the falling off of the 
stump of the navel-string. If it falls off earlier than 
the sixth day,it is kept by the mother till then; and the 
dried-up stump of the navel-string (rci’rd), along with 
some ashes, is then buried under the threshold of the 
lying-in room . Some Dhelki, Dudh and Hill Kharias, 
however, bury it at the back of the. house, and, as we 
have seen, the Hill Kharias of Kusumbandhi bury it 
in an earthenware pot under a tree near the house. When 
the dried-up part of the navel-cord falls off, the whole 
family, with the exception of children, observe a fast 
until noon of the following day. 

4. Shudhom:—That day, usually on tire seventh 
day after birth, if the babe and its mother are in good 
health, they are bathed in w r ater mixed with pounded 
turmeric; but if they are not in good health , turmeric 
water is only sprinkled upon them . The babe’s mother 
washes her clothes and all things in the M S%tna Kuriil" 
or lying-in-room . All metal vessels and utensils in the 
house are scrubbed and cleaned and washed. Female 
relatives from each house, particularly among the Dudh 
Khiirias, bring a little oil and rub it on the head of the 
baby and its parents. Among Dudh Kharias, the 
Kusrain (midwife) pounds the bark of the Qdtnhar 
(Gomelina Aiborea) tree and dilutes it in cold water 
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brought by her in a jug from the village stream or spring, 
and this is given to the baby's mother to drink. Among 
Dudh Kkarias of the Ranchi District a few leaves of 
the Bad (Aegle Mar melon) are also put into this water. 
A portion of this is drunk by the mother and the rest 
is sprinkled inside the house . For this occasion about 
half-a-dozen jars of rice-beer or gold, tig are requisitioned. 
As rice-beer brewed in the house before the ceremonial 
purification of the family is taboo to others, the master of 
the house gives a quantity of rice (up to one mannd or 
eighty pounds in the case of a male baby, and half that 
quantity in the case of a female baby) to some of his 
neighbours to prepare for him rice-beer for the occasion . 
The first jar of rice-beer is known as the “medicine- 
pot” as the mother of the babe is given the first cup 
of beer from this pot in order to “revive” her, as it is 
said . It is said that she was so long “dead” and is 
restored to life by this ‘medicinal’ rice-beer (daoai handt). 
A portion of this rice-beer is sprinkled all over the 
house. The residue of the beer in this jar is drunk 
by the women present. The second jar is for the men 
to drink; and the remaining jars of beer are shared 
by all. 

After this Shudhom ceremony all the taboos impos¬ 
ed on the members of the family other than on the 
mother and child are withdrawn . The rest of the family 
may henceforth eat meat and join in dances and 
songs as before . The Shudhom (Hindu, Naria) cere¬ 
mony removes the ceremonial pollution of the lost 
of the family and they can now eat at the hands of the 
mother of the babe, but people of other Ivharia families 
must abstain from taking food or drinking water touch- 
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ed by her until the final purification about a fortnight 
or three weeks or even a month later . 96 

3. Name-giving, and Second Purification ( Nimi-Eaenct, or 
Mmi-Tunjm [. Dudh] ; and Kansong Knraeria [Dhelki])-, —Among 

the Dudh Kharias, the name-giving ceremony of the child 
takes place on the day of the final purification. 
But among the Dhelki Kharias of the Jashpur State 
it generally takes place on the day of the first puri¬ 
fication or on the following day, In many Dhelki 
families of Gangpur, again, there is no second purifica¬ 
tion ceremony; and the name-giving ceremony is per¬ 
formed along with the first or only ‘purification’ which 
is generally held on the seventh day after birth, and 
may, for want of means, be held on the tenth, twelfth 
or a later day. For the sake of convenience we shall 
give an account of the name-giving and final purifi¬ 
cation ceremonies together. 

On the day appointed for the ceremonial purification 
and the selection of a name, relatives and, if possible, 
villagers are invited by the father* All the adult members 
of the family except unmarried young men and women 
remain fasting from the preceding day. In the morning 
the house is cleaned and the members of the family take 
their bath . In the forenoon the invited guests arrive, 
some bringing with them rice-beer and some bringing 
rice or other provisions . All assemble in the courtyard. 
Among the Dudh Kharias the head of the baby is shaved 
or rather the hair clipped by the father, or, if he is not a 
practised hand at shaving, by some other person, prefer- 

66. Compare the similar second purification ceremony called “Chho^a 
'Thh&thi” among the allied tribe of Blrhdra. Vide , S . C. Roy's Birftdfs, 
(Ranchi, 1925), pp 232-233, 
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ably the babe’s mother’s brother ; but the father of the 
babe must start the shaving . Among the Dhelkis some 
marriod man of the Sarnad clan must shave the head 
or, at any rate, start the shaving, but the father, even if he 
belongs to the Sarnad qt to the Muru clan, must not do it. 

The babe is anointed with oil and turmeric by women, 
one from each family of relatives and neighbours, who 
bring these with them . The man who shaves the head, 
and among* the Dhelkis a man of the Muru clan, sacrifices 
a white cock immediately in front of the StdnaJcuria 
(lying-in-room) and drops the blood into a cup of cold 
water mixed with turmeric brought from his own house. 
In some places, besides turmeric, a copper coin or a few 
leaves of the Bael tree or both are, in imitation of the 
Hindus, dipped into this water by way of sanctification. 
Then the man pours a little of this sanctifying mixture 
into the joined palms of the hands of the babe’s mother. 
She drinks a little of .it and sprinkles the rest over her 
own head and then, with the babe in her arms, enters the 
house. Similarly, the babe’s father, too, drinks a little 
of the sanctifying mixture and follows his wife and child 
into the house. The officiant next enters the house and 
sprinkles the sanctifying mixture all around, and over the 
roof of the house. 

After this, among the Dhelkis, the officiant usually 
holds a mango-leaf in his hand and, taking up one rice- 
grain and one grain of sesamum in it, drops them, 
one after the other, into the vessel with a prayer to God 
(Dharam or Pdnomosor) to bring the two grains to¬ 
gether. And the two generally meet. Then the offi¬ 
ciant takes up another grain of sesamum and a grain of 
rice, and one or more of the persons present ask him, 



“In whose name are you throwing the rice?” The man 
names some ancestor, dead or alive (a male in the case 
of a boy and a female in the case of a girl), as suggested 
by the members of the family or other relatives. Or¬ 
dinarily, the first name suggested is that of the babe’s 
father’s father or father’s mother, according as the babe 
is male or female. If this grain floats and meets the other 
grain, then the babe is named after him or her . If 
the two grains do not meet, the procees is repeated 
by naming other deceased relatives, one after another, 
with each pair of grains until the two grains meet. 
And the baby is named after the relative in whose name 
the two grains meet. 

Among Diidh Kharias generally two grains of arua 
(sun-dried) rice are used and no til (sesamum) . Tne 
officiant (a relative) takes up one grain of rice and drops 
it into the vessel in the name of G’od . This first grain 
is called the “ Sakhi' ” or “witness” . As this rice-grain 
beeps floating, another rice-grain is thrown in the name 
of some deceased relative (father’s father or father’s 
mother, to begin with, according to the babe’s sex) . .Ti 
this grain does not sink hut floats on and meets the 
“Sakhi ” grain, that relative’s name is selected. Otherwise 
another rice-grain is dropped and another name is taken 
and so on till a grain meets the “ Sakhi ” grain . 

Almost invariably a second name is given to the child 
without any preliminary ceremony, when it is old 
enough to sit down. The first name is kept secret, 
lest some malicious person may work mischief through 
that name which is called the asli or ‘real’ name. 

While the name-selecting ceremony is going on, 
the assembled relatives relieve the monotony by some 
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such jocular exhortations to the relatives named or rather 
to the grains representing them,—“Speed up ( Inara - 
gomtam), So-and-so! the beer-vessels are staring [at you 
for the delay] . Come On (del bhana), So-and-so! We are 
dying of thirst !” 

Among most of the Dhelkis, when the name is 
selected, the baby is taken to the officiant of the cere¬ 
mony . He joins the babe’s hands and feet together 
and washes them with rice-beer. He then dips his 
own finger into the beer and puts it into the babe’s 
mouth. He next fastens round the babe’s waist an 
unbleached cotton-thread woven by himself and saturat¬ 
ed with a little sanctified mixture of sacrificial blood, 
turmeric and water. All present now take up, by turns, 
the babe in their arms or touch or caress the baby and 
make a present usually of from one to four copper pice 
each . With this money, the babe’s parents usually buy 
one or more fowls which are set apart as the individual 
property of the child. 

Among the Dudh and some Dhelki Kharias, the 
person after whom the child has been named, if alive or, 
if he or she is dead, his or her heir, ties the cotton thread, 
referred to above, round the babe’s waist; and such 
person is thenceforth called the babe’s l mita . The mild 
gives some presents to the babe. The babe’s feet are 
also washed by him. The officiant then throws the 
water of the cup ovc* the roof of the hut and puts 
down the cup, bottom upwards. This closes the cere¬ 
mony . Then all have a hearty drink of rice-beer, 
several jars of which have been brewed for the 
occasion; and they enjoy the rest of the day in 
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dancing and singing, with beer-drinking at intervals. 
The parents of the baby observe fast that clay A 
feast is provided to relatives and tribe-fellows . This is 
prepared in a relative’s house, as the parents are finally 
purified only by sitting at a communal feast with the 
tribe-fellows. 

Ordinarily the name of a deceased relative is given 
to the child, and it is believed that the chkain (spirit) 
of such deceased relative has been re-born in the child; 
and this is why in many cases a second name is given 
and this name is kept secret, as otherwise sorcerers and 
other malicious persons may harm the child through 
this name . The washing of the baby’s feet is by some 
said to amount to washing the feet of the deceased re¬ 
lative who is re-born in the child . Among the Dhelkis 
of Jashpur this washing is done by some one who is 
related to the family by marriage . Among the Gangpur 
Kharias, if the baby cries too often, its feet are on such 
occasions washed with rice-beer by some hutftmb re¬ 
latives, saying- ( Abut iamndm musdtde ” (“Don’t cry from 
this day”); and it is Said that generally the child be¬ 
comes quieter from after that. It is interesting to 
note that of this purification ceremony the Kb arias say, 
“So long the baby was an ‘untouchable’, like a Lohra or 
a Ghasi or a Dom; but now by this Konsong ceremony 
it has been assimilated into the tribe”. 

4. Ear-Boring Ceremony, or Lutur-tabM or Lutar- 
to’ona (Dudh); Liitur To’oteki (Jashpur Dhelki) ; 

Lutur-Tipiey (Gangpur Dhelki) 

It is considered essential that every Kharis child 
of either sex should have his or her ears bored before 
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he or she attains the age of about five or six years. 
Among the Gangpur Khar as this is in many cases done 
at the age of from one to three years . Col. Dalton 67 
says, “from the Hindus they have adopted the custom 
of solemnizing the boring of the ears of the children . 
But this inference is not free from doubt. Dalton is 
certainly mistaken in supposing that probably “among 
the Kharias on the Koel” alone this custom is found . 
As a matter of fact, we meet with this custom all over 
the Kharia country in the Ranchi District (on the Koel 
and also on the Sankh) and also in the Orissa State 
of Gangpur and the Central Provinces State of dash pur . 
In fact, it is now regarded as an important and indis* 
pensable part of the ceremonial life of the tribe. It 
is an article of faith with these Kharias that a child, 
whose ears are not bored, will not, when dead, be in¬ 
corporated by the deceased ancestor-spirits amongst them. 
This is why children dying before ear-boring are buried 
outside the village burial-ground. In fact, according 
to Kharia ideas, the boring of the ears is a mark placed 
upon the child by social custom to signify its affiliation 
to the Kharia community . This ear-boring ceremony 
takes place on the morning of the day followiug either 
the Bandai or the Natvdhhid (nyoclem tiyeond) festival. 

Early in the morning of the day appointed for the 
ceremony, the child must be given a bath and dressed 
in new clothes • Among the Hill Is..harias, as we have 
seen, the ear is bored by any two tribe-fellows : among 
the Dildhs by the bfinim or wild of the child, while 
among the Dhelkis this is done by two men of the Muru 
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clan or, at any rate, by two tribe-fellows belonging to 
totemic clans different from the child’s . 

The child sits before the assembled guests with his 
face turned any way. The babe’s ears at the points where 
they will be bored are marked with powdered arm rice , 
Some powdered drud rice (as among the Dhelkis of 
Gangpur) or raw urid pulse (Phaseolus Roxburghii ) in 
a leaf-cup is placed before the child . He is allowed 
to eat it in order to divert his attention. When the 
child is thus engaged, the man (among the Dudh) or 
two men (among the Dhelkis) sitting by the child’s 
side, pierce the ear-lobes each with a copper-needle 
obtained by melting a copper pice. In the absence 
of copper-needles brass needles are also used. The 
needles are finally bent into the shape of rings and 
left on the ears . Some powdered rice or chewed urid 
pulse is applied over the wound. When the child 
grows up, these improvised ear-rings are replaced by 
regular brass rings in the case of a boy and rolled palm- 
leaves in the case of girls . 

The guests are ordinarily treated only to a drink; 
but sometimes if a goat is available, it is sacrificed for 
a first-born child, and fowls are sacrificed for other 
children, and the guests are treated to a feast. 

4, Ului-tolna, or Rolui-tolna, or Solui soso 

(Hair-tying). 

The Kharias of either sex, as a rule, formerly used 
to wear long hair on the head . But at present owing 
to contact with civilization and the spread of Chris¬ 
tianity, Dudh Kharia males have begun to cut their 
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hair short. Hill Kharias and Dhelki Kharias of either sex 
still generally wear their hair long . 

Kharias of either sex, at about the age of twelve, 
but seldom beyond that, have their hair ceremonially 
tied for the first time . This is done on the morning 
of the Banddi or Nawdlchdni festival day . As a pre¬ 
liminary to this ceremonial hair-tying, the boy or girl 
concerned takes a cold water bath . A sack or bundle 
of ISfyni (a variety of mustard) or rice grains is placed 
in the centre of the court-yard adjoining the house, 
where invited relatives and tribe-fellows are gathered . 
The grand-father (mother’s father) and, in his absence, 
some other old relatives belonging to » clan different 
from the child’s (preferably a man of the Muru clan), 
takes his seat over the grain-bundle and presides over 
the ceremony . Among the Dudh Kharias, the Mitd, 68 
if available, is the most suitable person to preside over 
the ceremony. The child is then seated on a mat before 
him. A pot of rice-beer, a cup generally of brass, 
a new piece of cotton cloth, and a string made of 
the sdbdi grass, are placed before him. 

The officiant of the ceremony rubs oil over the 
child’s head and combs the hair with a new bamboo 
comb, which is allowed to hang down on the back of the 
child. The officiant fills the cup with rice-beer, dips 
the string into it, and holding the child s hair in his 
left hand and the sabai -string in his right encircles the 
hair just below the head with the string. He then 
unfastens the string and repeats this process of binding 
the hair seven times as before. At the seventh or last 


68 See ante, p 212. 
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time, the hair is finally gathered up and tied into a 
knot. The Dhelki binds the knot on the left. If the 
child is a boy, he binds the new cloth round the boy’s 
head in the shape of a turban, and in the case of a girl 
wraps it round her body. The officiant now leads the 
child round the assembled guests and both make cerem¬ 
onial salutation to everybody present. Then all sit down 
to dinner and the officiant and the child are first served 
with meat of the fowl killed for the occasion and with 
rice-beer left over in the pot out of which some beer was 
used for the ceremonial immersion of the sabai- string. 

It is interesting to note that among the Dhelki 
Kharias of Jashpur the parents of the child are not 
permitted to partake of this meat and drink; for, should 
they do so, the child’s life, it is believed, will be in 
danger. But Dudh Kharia parents do partake of it, as 
we found in the Gangpur State and the Ranchi Dis¬ 
trict. Strict observance of all the items of the bair- 
tying ceremony is now gradually falling into neglect. 
This is due, partly to the influence of their more civilized 
neighbours and their fellow-converts to Christianity and 
partly also to poverty. The orthodox ritual is general¬ 
ly observed in its entirety by the Dhelkis and very rarely 
observed by the Hill Kharias. Since their first 
hain-tying, girls observe certain taboos: They will not 
eat cooked food nor drink water touched by persons of 
other castes or tribes. The Dhelki Kharias of the Gangpur 
State generally perform the hair-tying ceremony when 
the child is four or five years old. Among them the 
ceremony consists simply in a man of the Muru clan 
rubbing oil (without turmeric) on the hair and combing 
the hair seven times and tying up the hair in a knot. 



No sacrifice or feast marks the occasion; but only two 
pots of rice-beer brewed for the occasion are distributed 
to all present, after the child has taken a few drops of 
beer and made Johar or obeisance to all. The child s hair 
is not tied up with sabai grass but with a cotton String. 
This ceremony marks the first stage in the child’s entry 

into membership of the community . 

5. Cicatrization, or Sika Ivharia, boys at about the 
age of ten or twelve get usually nine cicatrices or scars 
raised on the dorsal aspect of the radial side of their 
fore-arms, usually left fore-arms. Some have also a 
sika mark or cicatrice made at the base of the thumb 
to acquire skill in archary. Generally these are made by 
the boys themselves burning scalds on each oher s hands 
with lighted wicks. Now-a-days cicatrization is not 
compulsery but is looked upon only as a test of the 
power of manly endurance; and many do not undergo 
the test. But old Kharias still claim that these marks 
distinguish their tribe-fellows from other tribes and 
castes. There is a tradition that the nine sika marks 
and the nine original clan-names were adopted in memo¬ 
ry of the nine men or families whom the Dudh Kharias 
left behind them in the Gangetic valley when their 
ancestors migrated to their present home. 

6. Tattooing, (or Khoda ddmna, or Khodordomna ,[?h])- 
In the matter of tattooing, we again find the Dhelki 
section of the Kharias having more detailed observances 
than the other sections • Dudh Kharia women of the 
Ranchi District are tattooed only with three short verti¬ 
cal lines on the forehead, the outer line on each side 
terminating at the top with a crook thus:- 11 b> an( -l 
two vertical lines on each temple, ibis pattern is 
slightly varied by some by making the tattoo-mark on 
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the forehead like fTI, and that on each temple as"//- The 
small female population of Dudh Kharias in the Jash- 
pur State, in addition to the above tattoo-marks, get also 
tattoo-marks made on other parts of the body, particularly 
on the wrists and upper arms, presumably in imitation 
of their Dhelki and Oraon neighbours. Dhelki KhajriS 
women of Jashpur tattoo their arms, chest, and the neck 
below the collar bone, and the legs just above the ankles. 
Those who like it get also their feet tattooed. But it 
is said that not long ago Dhelki women of the Jashpur 
State also used to get their forehead and temples tattoo¬ 
ed,but they have since abandoned this practice in order 
to distinguish Dhelki women from their Oraon sisters. 

The Dhelki women of Gangpur still, however, contin¬ 
ue to have their forehead and temples tatooed . When a 
Jvharia girl is old enough to walk, she is tatooed. In 
some cases tattooing is delayed till about the tenth or 
eleventh year, but, in any case, it must be completed 
before the girl is married. An omisssion to do so is 
regarded as a social and religious offence, and has to be 
atoned for by the offender sacrificing a white fowl to 
Ponomosor or God and drinking a few drops of this 
sacrificial blood. The services of a woman of the Malar 
(tinker) tribe or of the wandering Dhokar community are 
requisitioned for the purpose. She uses for puncturing 
the skin a three-pronged iron instrument, and the dyeing 
stuff is made of soot formed of the smoke, preferably, of 
burning Bhdod (Semicarpus anaeardium ) wood, but 
sometimes also obtained by burning common fuel-wood. 
In former times human milk, either the mother’s or some 
other woman’s, went to the composition of this dye which 
is called u mokoe”. After the operation, the operator 
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smears the tattooed parts of the body with turmeric paste 
diluted in water. Some Dhelki -Kharias first apply a 
mixture of cowdung and water, then wash it and apply 
turmeric paste diluted in water. The tattooing is 
performed outside the house, and after the operation, the 
tattooed girl is not permitted to enter the house until she 
has been anointed with turmeric and oil all over the 
body and has taken a bath . The touch of a Dhokar 
woman or of a Malar woman, in the estimation of the 
Kharia, causes ceremonial pollution and requires lustra¬ 
tion by turmeric and water. Should tattooing happen, 
for some reason or other, to have been omitted at the 
proper time, it must be gone through prior to marriage. 

As for the origin of the practice of tattooing some 
old Kharias of the Ranchi District recount the following 
tradition: In the course of their migrations, before 
they had reached their present habitat, the Kharias had 
encamped at the junction of two rivers and hoisted 
their flags there. While they were crossing the river 
in canoes or boats, an alien enemy (whom the tradition 
describes as “Turbo Sipdhis ” or ‘ l'uruk soldiers’) took 
some of their men, who still remained behind, as cap¬ 
tives, but could not capture the Kharia flag. It was 
in memory of that sad event in their chequered tribal 
history that their women took to making tattoo marks 
on their foreheads in the form of flags Ilf . They still 
sing a song in Hindi which is said to be reminiscent of 
that sad event. It runs as follows:— 

Ore Gangd , pare Jumna, bichme Idli jhdndcr, 


Bhai mor chdri gelain, re! 


Gangd upar donga , clonga upar mdnoa 5 
Mdnodhe lor parti lcasde, re ! 
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This side [was] the Ganges, and that side the Jumna, 
Our brethren—they were robbed from us, Oh ! 

On the Ganges the canoes; on the canoes the men ; 
Tears rolled down the men’s cheeks, oh I 

It is interesting to note that not long ago, at a 
meeting of an advanced section of the Dudh Kharias 
of the Ranchi District who are interested in social 
reform, the question of abolishing the practice of tattoo¬ 
ing came up for discussion; but on the strength of this 
tradition the older men succesefully pleaded that as these 
tattoo marks on the forehead of their women are made in 
commemoration of the valour of their women-folk who 
had thrice repulsed the enemy in ancient days, the prac¬ 
tice should not be abolished. So the practice is still kept 
up, at least by the non-Christian Dudh Kharias of the 
Ranchi District. 

Such are the rites, ceremonies and precautions by 
which a Kharia child is received into the world, sought 
to be protected against evil influences and supernatural 
dangers attendant on birth and childhood, given a name, 
and recognised as a reincarnation of some departed an¬ 
cestor or, at any rate, as a new member of the clan or kin. 
Thus started in social life with the good wishes of the 
community and the blessings of the ancestor-spirits and 
gods, the child is, in time, admitted into the wider circle 
of the tribe by admission into the dormitories for the 
unmarried, and finally by marriage which makes the 
Kharia a full-fledged member of the tribe possessing all 
the rights and privileges and charged with all the duties 
and functions of an adult tribesman, and fully sharing 
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in the common life of the community. In the wise of girls 
this admission is specially symbolised at an early age by 
the peculiar tattoo-marks of the tribe. In this progress 
from birth to manhood, every turning-point on the road is 
marked by religious and magico-religious rites and cere¬ 
monies designed to avert unforeseen risks and dangers 
and to ensure safety and prosperity to the individual, 
the family, and the community . 

The Bachelors’ Dormitory (pp. 77-78 ante) is now 
in a moribund condition and will probably be as extinct 
as the Dodo in another generation or two. The authority 
of the village elders and of tribal traditions and custom 
and of public opinion are now the only disciplinary forces 
that help to mould the character of Kharia youth in 
conformity with the tribal ideals, such as they are, of 
manliness and virtue, self-restraint and good conduct. 
Khariaa of all sections avoid close personal contact with 
Ghasis, Doms, Chamars, Lohars, and even Muhammadans. 
All these communities they regard as “untouchables”. 
From the day of their first hair-tying, as we have seen, 
Kharia girls may, on no account, eat cooked food or 
drink water touched by anyone of a caste or tribe other 
than their own. Boys begin to observe this taboo strictly 
from the date of their marriage, when they are regarded 
as having reached social maturity. By such taboos Kharia 
society seeks to maintain intact their tribal “mans’ and, 
with it, tribal luck 5 . Life is not, however, merely a round 
of taboos and fears to the Kharia . In connection with 
the rites here described we have occasional glimpses of wit 
and jollity, a zest in life, warm hospitality, parental affec¬ 
tion, and other sentiments that relieve the pathos and sor¬ 
row of the Kharia’s existence and make life worth living. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Marriage, Pregnancy and Divorce. 

Marriage is regarded by KhSfia society as essential 
for every adult member of the tribe. It is only after 
marriage that a Kharia is considered to be a full-fledg¬ 
ed member of the tribe. As among other Mfaida-speafe- 
ing tribes, marriage is regulated by the rule of clan- 
exogamy among the Dudh and Dhelki sections of the 
Kharias and also among the Hill Kharias of Manbhum 
and Singbhurn, but not now among those of Mayurbhanj. 
None of the three sections of the Kharias may inter¬ 
marry, one with the other. They are strictly endoga- 
mous in so far as their own sub-tribe is concerned. 
There can now be no valid marriage of a Kharia, follow¬ 
ing his tribal religion, with a non-Kharia, and any such 
union deprives such a Kharia of his tribal rights . The 
violation of the rule of endogamy within the tribe and 
sub-tribe is regarded as a heinous social offence . 

All sections of the Kharias practise cross-cousin 
marriage. As we have seen in a previous chapter, this 
custom is reflected in their kinship terminology. We were 
told by a few Kharias that there was no bar against 
marriage with a woman distantly related either as mother’s 
cousin-sister or as grand-aunt by the mother’s side, but 
we have not been able to find any living instance of sueh 
union nor any trace of it in the geneologies we collected. 
A man may not marry his wife’s elder sister, nor may a 
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widow marry her deceased husband’s elder brother. But 
a widow may marry her husband’s younger brother. 

For purposes of marriage relations, a Khafia s kin 
and those of his wife may be classed under three groups:* 

(1) Agnates. 

(2) A woman and her husband s elder brotheis or 
elder cousins, or husband’s father and uncles; and a man 
and his wife’s elder sisters or elder cousin-sisters, and 
wife’s mother and aunts . 

(3) Non-agnates including cross*cousins but exclud¬ 
ing (2) above. 

Roughly speaking, a Khayia may marry into group 
(3), but not into groups (1) and (2). Khayias generally do 
not marry ia the same village or settlement, though it 
is not now forbidden, as such, by customary law. The 
probable reason for this village-exogamy is that originally 
members of one and the same clan (gotra or gotar) lived 
together, as the traditions of the Dudh and DhelTd 
sections definitely testify, and as is still the case in many 
Hill Kharia settlements. 

Adult marriage is the rule among all sections of the 
tribe. Marriage is not thought of before a boy is old 
enough to earn his own livelihood and a girl is old 
enough to fetch water from the village spring or tank and 
perform other household duties. Under the influence of 
Hinduism, a few well-to-do Kharias now marry then 
children before they have attained puberty. But this is 
an exception and not the rule. As a general rule, boys 
are married at the age of about twenty or twenty-one, 
and Kharia girls at the age of from fifteen to eighteen 
years. The bride is, as a rule, younger than the bride- 
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groom. This is generally the case even when the bride 
is a widow .. 

In the form of marriage which they call Asli or 
‘real’ or regular marriage, neither the boy nor the girl, 
has any direct voice in the selection of a partner in life. 
Their parents conduct all negotiations for the marriage. 
Rut there are other recognised forms of marriage 
(though now regarded as somewhat irregular) in which 
the parties choose their own partners. In fact, the 
modern asli marriage with its customs, as the Hindu 
name implies, would appear to be an adaptation and 
elaboration, through contact with neighbouring Hindu 
castes and Ilinduised aboriginal tribes, of an indigenous 
tribal custom of marriage by purchase or payment of 
bride-price which appears to have been long prevalent in 
the tribe . ‘Buying a wife’ is a common expression for 
‘marriage’. 

We shall begin with a separate account of the Hill 
Kharia marriage customs and then give a joint account 
of the marriage customs of the other two sections of the 
tribe, noting such differences as exist between the two. 

Marriage Customs among the Hill Kharias, 

(i) General. 

Hill Kharia girls are, as a rule, married after 
they have attained puberty. The Hill K harms of 
the Mayurbhahj State do not, at the present day, possess 
any regular clan-system and therefore marriages between 
families owning the same clan-name are not infrequent, 
although marriage between near kin is interdicted. The 
Hill Kharias or, as they are locally called, Kheriahs or 
Khefeys, of the Manbhum and Singbhum districts of 
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Chota Nagpur, however, possess a regular clan (gotra, 
go-far., or gosfhi ) organisation, and observe clan-exo¬ 
gamy. Among Kharias of all sections, cross.cousin 
marriage is in vogue, but marriage between agnatic 
cousins is tabooed. In some Hinduised Hill Kharia 
families, before a young man is married, a Hindu 
Vajsnava preceptor (Gosain) ceremonially intiates him by 
whispering into his ears the name of some Hindu God 
who is to be regarded as his tutelary deity. 

Although “elopment marriage”, “intrusion marriage”, 
and “marriage by forcible application of vermilion” 
are not unknown to the Hill Kharias, these forms of 
union are, it is curious to note, even less frequent 
among them at this day than among the more advanced 
Dhelki and Dudh sections of the tribe. But in these 
forms of union as well as in the more orthodox and now 
common form of ‘marriage by purchase’, the rituals 
observed by the Hill Kharias are less elaborate titan 
amongst the other and more go-ahead sections of 
the tribe. 

(ii) Love Marriages. 

Although love-marriages, as we have said, are not 
unknown among present-day Hill Kharias, matches are 
ordinarily arranged by the parents or guardians of the 
parties. In the few cases in which a young man and 
a maiden, not within the prohibited degrees of relation¬ 
ship, have developed a mutual attachment but cannot 
marry on account of the opposition of the parents of 
one or both of them, either the. young lovers elope, or 
the young man, as if by force (but generally by pre¬ 
concert), ail on a sudden, smears vermilion on the fore- 






head of the maiden at a market or in some other crowd¬ 
ed public place. This smearing of vermilion is, in the 
tribe’s estimation, tantamount to actual marriage. This 
is known as Jhika or 'T anil a, marriage. Later, the guar¬ 
dians of the parties generally come to terms and formal 
marriage rites are arranged on payment of something 
more than, often double, the usual bride-price. The 
tribe-fellows are given a feast and the marriage is for¬ 
mally recognised. But if the couple are within prohibit¬ 
ed degrees of relationship or if there be any other social 
bar to their union they are excommunicated and later, 
if expiation is permissible, a tribal assembly has to be 
called to restore them to caste (see pp. 178-182 ante). 

(iii) Orthodox Marriage among the Hill Kharias. 

Marriage Negotiations.- Marriage negotiations among 
all sections of the Kharias, as among most other Murids 
tribes, are now generally carried on through inter¬ 
mediaries. But before this is done, the boy’s parents 
generally manage to see the girl without the knowledge 
of her people. If the girl is to their liking, the parents 
send a go-between called Daniil with their proposal 
to the guardian of the maiden whose hand is desired. 
If the girl’s guardian has no objection, he appoints a 
day when he and his people will go to the boy’s place 
to see him for themselves. On the appointed day the 
girl’s parents with four or five relatives, male as well 
as female, start for the boy’s place. On the way they 
mark any omens that may cross their path. If they 
come across an elephant or a bear, the journey is con¬ 
sidered propitious. The sight of a serpent or a tiger 
or a barking-deer (Ku{.m) is regarded as an evil omen 3 
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and, if any of these is met with, the party return home. 
The Khayias in and about Gurguria in Mayurbhafij may 
proceed further with the negotiations even after meet* 
ing any such inauspicious omen; but in some places 
either an attempt is made to kill the snake or other 
animal, if possible, or the journey is again undertaken 
on a subsequet day of which notice is sent beforehand. 
On the party’s arrival, the boy’s people accord them a 
cordial reception, wash their legs and feet with water 
mixed with turmeric, spread out mats for them to sit 
upon, and serve them with tobacco-powder and lime. 
If after seeing the boy, his people, and his house, the 
girl’s people approve of the proposed match they 
signify their provisional approval; but the final 
answer is communicated later through their own 
JDanclia who further-informs them of the date on which 
the boy’s people in their turn will go to the girl s place 
to see her. 

On the appointed day, the parents and two or more 
relatives of the boy go to the girl’s place with presents 
of flattened rice and sweets ( chira-mtihai ), a bead-neck- 
lace and a new cloth dyed yellow with turmerio-juice. 
In some places (as in Gurguria) no chira-mithai is 
presented but only wufi or fried rice. On theii arrival 
their legs and feet are anointed with turmeric paste and 
washed with water. Then they are seated on mats in 
the cingan or courtyard and given powdered tobacco and 
lime to chew. Relatives and friends of the girl’s family 
are also called in. The lady of the house distributes the 
ehird-mit'hai to the children present. The girl is conducted 
to the. dngan. Among the Hill Kharias of Dhalbhum 
and Mafibhum the boy’s father puts on the necklace 
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round the girl’s neck and hands over the new cloth to 
her to wear. Among the Hill Khiirias of Mayurbhanj 
the boy’s father hands the presents over to some female 
relative of the girl; and she dresses the girl in the new 
cloth and places the necklace round her neck. Thereupon 
the girl makes her salutations to all. Then the boy’s 
father declares, “From to-day she becomes my daughter- 
in-law”. After being duly entertained with drink and 
dinner the boy’s people take leave. In Dhalbhum and 
Manbhum, the bride-price is settled and, if possible, paid 
on this occasion, but among the Hill Kharias of the 
Mayurbhanj State, as among the Dudh and Dhelki Kha¬ 
rias, another date is appointed for payment of the bride- 
price (pan-deioa) and for fixing the date (lagan) of the 
marriage. The amount of bride-price is actually, though 
informally, settled beforehand by negotiation through 
the respective Dandias of the two parties. 

Payment of Bride-price (Pan-dewa).— Among the Hill 
Kharias of Mayurbhanj, as we said, the payment of 
the bride-price constitutes a ceremony by itself. On 
the appointed day, the boy’s parents with about half- 
a-dozen relatives and friends go to the girl’s house 
with the bride-price, their Dandia accompanying them 
with an earthen-ware pot painted white with rice- 
flour and marked red with vermilion marks and filled 
with flattened rice (chip a) and sweets. On arrival at 
the bride’s house, their legs and feet are anointed with 
turmeric paste and washed; mats are spread out for 
them to sit upon, and they are given powdered tobacco 
and lime to refresh themselves with. 

Relatives and friends of the bride’s parents assemble. 
Then a mimic bargaining for the lbride-price is enacted. 
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A relative of the bride asks the bride-groom’s people,- 
“Where have you come from? What brings you here? 
Why are you loitering in our settlement ?” They reply,- 
“We have come to purchase something The 
spokesman of the girl’s relatives says,—“ We have 
the thing here. If you agree to pay the proper price, 
you may stay here”. The boy’s people reply, ‘‘Then 
name your price”. Upon this a man of the girl’s side 
hands over some (eleven, thirteen or fifteen) cracked 
cmorie-shdU to a man of the boy’s side who shows these 
to others of his side. The boy’s relatives then take 
out a few of the cowrie-shells and return the rest to the 
spokesman of the girl’s side. The girl’s people, in their 
turn, add a few more cowrie-shells and hand the cowries 
back. This process of symbolical indication of demand 
and offer is repeated for the third time when the boy’s 
people reduce the cowries to the actual number of rupees 
at which the bride-price has already been settled -by 
negotiation between the pandias of the two parties, 
and declare,-“We are not in a position to pay more”. 
And the bride’s people say,-“Well then, we have to 
accept what you can pay”. After this mimicry of 
bargaining, enlivened by sallies of wit and fun, the 
bride-price is paid. The bride-price is usually fixed 
now-ardays at three, five, seven or nine rupees, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. But in no case may the figure 
be an even number. Besides this money and a sari. 
cloth and ornaments for the bride, the boy’s parents 
have also to present a sari cloth to the bride’s mother. 

A date for the wedding is either fixed on this 
occasion, or the boy’s people are asked to come on some 
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other date which is appointed for the purpose. No 
particular ceremonies or formalities are required for the 
fixing of the date. When the boy’B people come for 
the fixing of the date they are welcomed with the usual 
feet-wasliing, etc., and entertained with food and drink. 
The month of Magh (January-February) is the ortho¬ 
dox season for a Hill Kharia marriage, but a marriage 
is also permissible in the month of Phalgun (February- 
March). Any day of the week except a Sunday or a 
Saturday or a Thursday may be conveniently chosen 
to celebrate a marriage. Should it, however, be found 
convenient to fix a Thursday for a wedding, the bride 
may on no account leave her parents’ house on a Thurs¬ 
day. This ban on Thursday is obviously due to the 
influence of Hindu ideas. The Hindus regard that 
day as sacred to the Goddess of Fortune ( Lalcshmi ), 
and the departure of a daughter from the house on 
that day may amount to the departure of “Fortune” 
or ‘Luck’ from the house. Similarly a Tuesday or 
Mangal-bdr is regarded as a particularly auspicious day 
for marriage as the word “Mangal” in Samskrit and its 
derivative languages (Bengali, Ofiya, Hindi, etc) signi¬ 
fies ‘auspiciousness’. It may be noted that in a Hill 
Kharia wedding, a Mangai-hanfi” or “auspicious cooking- 
pot”, and a “Mangal-ghat” or “auspicious jug”, are 
used for ceremonial purposes. 

Place of Wedding—Among the Hill Khafias in and 
about Gurguria in the Mayurbhanj State (as among the 
Dtidh and Dhelki Kharias) the wedding is celebrated 
at the bridegroom’s place whither the bride is conducted 
by the Danaia and four or five relatives (not the parents) 
of the boy; and almost all the fellow-villagers of the 
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bride’s parents escort the girl and attend the wedding. 
Among the Hill Kharias of Manbhuin and Dhalbhum, 
contrary to the custom among the other sections of the 
tribe, the marriage is celebrated in the house of the bride’s 
•parents. The bride-groom’s party consisting of both men 
and women start for the bride’s place after break-fast 
on the day before that fixed for the wedding so as to 
reach there by evening. Before the party starts, five, 
seven or nine married women whose husbands are liv¬ 
ing, go with the village-priest (Kalo or Dehuri) to the . 
Bdsulci-thdn or seat of the village-goddess Basuki where 
the priest offers rice, milk and molasses to the deity. 
Then the women jointly hold a spade, and dig seven 
spadefuls of earth which they carry to the house of the 
bridegroom, and construct with it a small mud-pulpit 
called ‘ Vedi ’ (a Samskrit word which is wrongly pro¬ 
nounced as ‘Badhi’ by the Kharias). While the 
women dig the earth for the purpose, the Kalo or priest 
places his hand upon the handle of the spade so as to 
remain touching it all the time. This “Badhi” or “Vedi” 
is the sacred pulpit on or near which the essential’cere¬ 
monies connected with a wedding must be performed. 
The same day a similar ‘Badhi’ or “Vedi” is also erect¬ 
ed with the same ceremonies at the bride’s house. 

The Bridal procession.—-The bridegroom wears new 
clothes dyed yellow with turmeric for the occasion, and 
his relatives who form the procession also have their 
clothes similarly dyed yellow, if possible. If available, 
the bride-groom puts on a new dhoti and chcidar (wrap¬ 
per), both dyed yellow, and winds a yellow eloth round 
his head in the form of a turban. Before the procession 
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starts from the bridegroom’s place -women lift up the 
bridegroom on a wooden plank and dance about carry¬ 
ing him seven times round the marriage»pulpit. Then 
the procession starts, accompanied, if possible, by music. 
Throughout the journey, mirth and jollity, jests and 
jokes, enliven the party. The bridegroom’s Dandia 
goes in advance to the bride’s house to apprise the bride’s 
people of the approach of the bridegroom and his party . 
A bit of earth from the “badhi” or marriage-pulpit of the 
bridegroom’s place, and a small earthen pot called by 
the Hindu name of “mangal-ghat” or auspicious waterpot, 
besides rice-beer and some sweets are taken to the bride’s. 

When the bridegroom’s party reaches the boundary 
of the bride’s settlement, they are given a cordial 
welcome and conducted to the quarters (Ghhamfd) 
arranged for them, where they are provided with rice- 
beer, water, etc. 

A party from the bride’s house comprising young 
men and women (married and unmarried), with the 
bride in the middle, go in procession with music to meet 
the guests and, on meeting, they all dance and sing. 
The whole night is spent in dancing and merry-making 
except that after some time the bride and bridegroom 
are allowed to go to sleep, the former in her father’s 
home, and the latter in his party’s quarters. 

The Wedding.—In the morning the bride and the 
bridegroom are .conducted to the maroa or marriage- 
booth in the centre of which the Badhi or marriage- 
pulpit has been erected. The bride and bridegroom 
are seated side by side upon a mat, with their faces to 
the east. It is interesting to note that the Hill Kharias 
of the Simlipal hills of Mayurbhanj do not use vermilion 
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at the actual wedding, but it is after the actual marriage 
that one or more married girls mark the foreheads of 
bride and bridegroom with vermilion. Anointing with 
vermilion, they say, is a new practice adopted in imitation 
of the Hindus. In place of the Rdrsd.lhdnda of the 
other sections, most Hill Kharias use the auspicious 
rnangal-ghat to which we have referred. This, too, as 
the name implies, is a feature borrowed from their Hindu 
neighbours. Thus the Hill Kharias have not escaped 
the influence of contact with the Hindus even in their 
marriage ritual. Even the raising of a mdfoa or pulpit 
is a Hindu custom and the mound of earth which they 
place at the centre of it and call ‘Badhi’ is, as we 
have seen, an imitation of the Hindu ‘ Vedi’ or altar, of 
which the word ‘Badhi’ is obviously a corruption. It 
may also be noted that in some Hill Khafia families of 
Mayurbhanj (e. g. in Kusumbandi), the bride and bride¬ 
groom are given Vaisnav initiation (Owru-karna) by a 
Vaisban guru muttering into their ears some name of 
the Deity meant to be reverentially repeated everyday 
by the initiate. But, as a matter of fact, this attempt at 
Vaisnav proselytism has had little success. Thus 
Keshan Khafia of Gurguria told us that some forty 
years ago, when he was a little boy, he was initiated 
by a Vaisnav whom his father paid a few pice and one 
seer of rice for his ministration, but that he has now 
altogether forgotten what was the divine name that he 
was asked to repeat daily and what it was meant for. 
Since then there has been, as we were told, no other 
initiation in that village . 

A Hill Khafia couple are not made to stand, 
like the Dhelki and Dudh Khafia bridegroom and 
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bride, on the yoke, along (straw), or silo! (-stone); but 
both are seated face to face on tv mat on the platform of 
the miifoa near the Badhi placed in the centre. In some 
places, a small earthenware plate with oil in it and 
lighted wicks jutting out of it is placed on the ‘Badhi’ 
or marriage pulpit. A cloth-screen is put up between 
the couple so that the one may not see the face of the 
other. The presiding officiant of the ceremony is the 
maternal uncle of the boy. He puts on a ring of silver, 
if possible, or otherwise of brass, on the ring-finger of the 
bridegroom’s right hand by way of ceremonial acceptance 
(varan) and reception; and it is he who brings out the 
bride and seats her on a mat in front of the bridegroom, 
but with a screen in between the two . In some places a 
pith-crown is placed on the head of each. The bridegroom 
first pelts a few grains of rice across the screen on the 
head of the bride, and she, in her turn, similarly pelts back 
rice grains on the bridegroom’s head . This is generally 
repeated seven times. Then they exchange their grass 
finger-rings. Their right hands are next joined palm to 
palm by a tribal elder, the bride’s upturned palm below 
the bridegroom’s palm, and placed, from below the 
screen, over a pot (mangal-ghat) full of water with 
a mango twig jutting out of its mouth. Some grains of 
rice, a conch-shell and some leusa grass are placed over the 
joined palms. Then the officiant drops water on the 
joined palms in the name of the deceased ancestors of 
the bridegroom and the bride. Ail assembled then 
shout “Haribol” (Glory to Hari or God), in the manner 
of the Hindus. 

In the marriage rites of the Hill Kharias of Dhal- 
bhum and Manbhum, however, a pot full of water is 
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not used, and the couple simply join the palms of their 
hands together standing on the mat. In some cases 
vermilion is also applied in the same manner as among 
the Dhelki and the Dudh Kharias . Then the screen is 
taken off. The bride is then conducted by her father 
or other guardian round the bridegroom, from left to 
right, and seated to the loft of the bridegroom. Then 
the ends of their clothes are tied together as among 
most Hindu castes. The mother and then other near 
female relatives of the bride wave with a circular motion 
a lighted lamp in front of the couple and give some 
cash presents of a few pice each to the bridegroom. 

The couple are then taken outside the mafoa ,—the bride 
on the hip of a maiden and the bridegroom on the hip 
of a stalwart young man; and these with their happy bur¬ 
dens dance round the marriage-booth ( marod ) along with 
other young men and women. When the dance is finish¬ 
ed, the father of the bride addresses the bridegroom before 
the assembled guests in these words:—“So long she was 
mine, now she becomes yours. Divide with her what you 
get. Do ye both live together in amity”. Among the 
Hill Kharias of Gurguria, before the Changu-ndt or bridal 
dance, the bride takes up the mangal-ghat with water and 
mango-twig and all and, accompanied by a few other 
girls, goes to bathe in a neighbouring stream or spring 
and comes hack with a pot filled with water. If there 
is no stream or spring near by, the bride is bathed in 
the open space ( dngan ) in front of the house. She stands 
with the water-filled pot on her head. The bridegroom 
takes up a bow and seven arrows and, placing his hands 
on the pot of water on the bride’s head, shoots each 
arrow one after another. A younger brother of the 
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bride picks up each arrow as it is shot, and it becomes 
his. This ceremony is called the Kumbha-bindha 
(hitting the pot). 69 

Now all sit down to a feast; and then dancing and 
singing go on throughout the rest of the day and the 
whole night. The next morning at cock-crow the bride¬ 
groom’s party? return home with the bride accompanied 
by her brother and a few of her male relatives. She goes 
walking, but is carried in arms across streams or water¬ 
ways. On reaching the bridegroom’s house the bride’s 
people take leave of the bride and go back to their own 
village. The bride laments loudly at parting from her 
people. This wailing and lamentation, though the out¬ 
come primarily of natural affection, has now assumed 
something of a ritual complexion. 

It is worth noting that among the Hill Kharias of 
Gflrguria and its neighbourhood in the Mayurbhanj 
State, the bridal Changu-nat is the last dance which a 
woman may dance in her life; for, among them, though 
a man may dance at any age, a woman may never dance 
after her marriage. 

Kado Matt—On the day after the bridegroom has led 
the bride home after marriage, the couple have to take 
a ceremonial bath in the village spring or tank where 
they go escorted by a bevy of girls. The “badhi” pulpit 
is broken up, and the couple are anointed with its clay. 
The girls break up into two parties, one party siding with 
the bridegroom and the other with the bride in finding 
out a small earthen or metal jug which the bride and 


69. For an analogous custom among other MOpiJa tribes, see The 
Mundtis and Their Country, pp, 449-450, and The BirhOrs, p. 240. 





bridegroom by turns secrete in the mud of the spring 
or tank for the other to find out. 70 Then, with their wet 
clothes on, the couple make offerings of rice to the bride¬ 
groom’s ancestor-spirits. They then put on new clothes. 
The bride fetches water in the jug, and with it cooks 
food which is served by her for the first time to her hus¬ 
band and his relatives. After marriage the new couple 
generally occupy a separate hut which has been already 
erected for them to live in. 

A couple of months or so after the wedding, the 
bride and bridegroom are invited to the bride s father s 
house and entertained there for two days and a half, and 
presented each with a new cloth. This is known as 
Bahund. Then they return home . 

IV. Saga I or Widow-marriage. 

A widow may again marry either a widowei or a 
bachelor. Ordinarily no bride-price has to be paid in 
cattle or money. But the bridegroom has to give a new 
cloth to the bride and provide a pot of liquor to her 
people. Some female relative of the bride marks her 
forehead with vermilion ( sinduv ) diluted in oil. I his 
vermilion is brought by the bridegroom but not applied 
by him with his own hands. Among the Dudh and Dhelki 
Kharias, as we shall see, a more elaborate procedure is 
generally followed. 

70. In connection with the concealing of the jug and seeking for It, 
it may bo noted that an analogous custom is not only found among some 
other MUpda tribes (vide S. C. Roy’s Mundds and their Country , pp. 450- 
1,454) but is common among most Hindu castes who generally substi¬ 
tute a ring or some such, object for the jug and substitute a small spot 
drenched in water for a spring or tank. It is sometimes said that this 
is a test to divine which of the two will, in lif®t dominate over the other. 
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II. Marriage amang (the Biidh and 
Dhelki Kharias. 

The different forms of marriage still in vogue 
amongst the Diidh Kharias and the Dhelki Kharias 
are the following:— 

1. Regular Marriage (Olol dde , or Adi Biha , or 
Mdngni Biha) 

2. Elopement Marriage (Udhra-udhri Gholki , or 
Eoldum Yaro) 

3. Marriage by forcible application of vermilion 
(Sundriim Tap’d, or Stlndrum La’ki) 

4. Intrusion Marriage (j Dhuku Gholki , or Dhukil 
Dicirki) 

5. Widow-Marriage ( Sagdi , or Banddi Domlci) 

1. Orthodox Marriage, or Adi Marriage, 
or Mangni Biha, or Olol die. 

Though not universal, this is now regarded as the 
orthodox or regular form of marriage, because under 
Hindu influence this is considered more respectable than 
the other forms. The very name ‘biha’ indicates Hindu 
influence in this form of marriage. In the ( ddi' mar¬ 
riage, the programme of formalities, rites and ceremo¬ 
nies is a fairly heavy and protracted one. The succes¬ 
sive ceremonial stages in this form of marriage are:- 

(i) the selection of a bride ($an#ae bdind or Yo-Yo-dde) 

(ii) Omen-reading (QojhTmg-sangddnd or Qojhung - 

dechho ), (iii) Betrothal (Jung-jung-dde), (iv) Present 
of cloth (Ghhvirhd obsuina ), (v) Fixing the Bride- 

price (Gining tang ), and (vi) The wedding (bihd). 




(i) Selection of a Bride (Kandae baina) 


When the parents of a KhariS boy knows or hears 
of a suitable girl with whom they should like to marry 
their son, they send a friend or relative to sound the 
views of the parents of the girl. Formerly it was con¬ 
sidered proper for the parents of the boy to propose 
directly and without the help of an intermediary (dandia 
or anjor). And even to this day, sometimes Dhelki parents 
themselves go to other villages in search of brides 
for their sons, though the first proposal is made through 
some intermediary. Thus Lakho Hafisda (Dung-dung) 
and his wife, of village Pada (in Raj-Gangpvu 
thana ), who were looking out for a suitable bride for 
their son Bahadur reached village Kati-amba (in the 
Bargaon thana of Gangpur), and they asked some relative 
of theirs whether they might secure a suitable bride 
there for their son. They were informed that Kuba 
of the Muru clan had a marriageable daughter; and so 
they sent a relative named Mftkra Surin to sound Kuba s 
views. Kuba having favourably received the proposal, 
Lakho and his wife went to Kuba’s house and were 
duly received and entertained. On their approving of 
the girl, the match was arranged. Later, each party 
selected their dandia. or messenger to carry messages to 
the other party. Thus, whether a dandia starts the 
negotiations or not, the subsequent negotiations must 
be carried on through such an intermediary. When, 
however, the Kharia father has only one or more daugh¬ 
ters and no son and wishes to secure, for his daughter, 
a husband who will remain in the house of his parents- 
in-law as their “Ghar-damad” or “domesticated son-in- 
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law” and heir, it is the girl’s father who makes the 
proposal personally and in some cases through a friend 
or a relative. As among the Miindas, the proposal of 
the marriage of a Kharia must emanate in the first 
instance from the boy’s side and not from the girl’s 
side. If the parents of the girl do not feel favourably 
inclined to the proposed match, they avoid giving a 
blunt refusal, but politely excuse themselves under some 
such plausibe pretext as that they need time for consult¬ 
ing relatives and friends. 

(ii) Omen-reading (Gdjhung-decbhd or 
Gojhdng-Sangodna) 

If the proposal is to their liking, the girl’s parents 
convey a hint of their approval. When the boy’s pa¬ 
rents thus come to know of this approval either 
through an intermediary or directly, the boy’s father, 
accompanied by two or three relatives on a convenient 
day of which previous notice has been sent, goes to the 
girl’s parents’ house taking a pot of rice-beer with him. 
On their way they go on marking any omen that may 
cross their path . Among good omens 71 are a bear, a 
leopard, a corpse, a deer, a tiger, a pot full of water, a 
cow or a bullock, etc. Among evil omens are a sheep, an 
empty pot, a Nilgai (portece pictus), or a jackal running 
across the path in front of the party, an animal being killed 
or quartered, sweepings of the house being thrown away, 
a dry branch falling from a tree, etc. If any bad omen 
crosses their path the journey is forthwith postponed, 
but the negotiations are not abandoned, as is the case 

71. For other omens, vide chapter XV post* 
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with some other allied tribes such as the Mundas. 7 '“ 
Information is sent to the bride’s people, and some ot.ier 
day is fixed for the purpose. Bad omens, according to 
the Kharias, only portend some quarrel during the ne¬ 
gotiations, or the absence o£ the girl’s guardians Horn 
the house during the intended visit. It may be noted 
that Sunday, Monday, and Friday are considered auspici¬ 
ous days for the journey . 

(lii) Betrothal (Jung-Jfing^ae). 

On the appointed day, the girl’s people, who have 

been expecting the visit, receive the visitors with the 
customary salutation as honoured guests, spread out 
mats for them to sit upon and offer them powdered 
tobacco and lime to chew. After a little formal conver¬ 
sation about the journey and the omens, if any, that 
they might have seen on the way, the crops and the 
like, the boy’s father makes the proposal formally . 

Here it is interesting to note that the two sub- 
Dudli Kharla tribes, the Dudh and the Dhelki, make 
Custom. the proposal in two different ways . 
Dudh Kharias make the proposal in a round-about 
.way and are answered in the same fashion, as will 
be presently seen. The Dhelkis, on the other hand, 
make the proposal directly and receive a direct answer. 
Thus, the Dhelki boy’s father declares, “I have come 
to seek the hand of your girl for my son. I am a 
man of little means. But if need be, I shall work 
as a labourer to maintain her”. Unless the girls 
parents, as a result of further enquiries, have changed 
their mind, the girl’s father accepts the proposal 

72 . See The MUn4&3 and their Country pp. 438-39 






with some such words as the following:" “If Ido not marry 
my girl into Kiitumb 73 families to whom else shall I marry 
her ?” Among the Dfidh Kharias, the girl’s father or 
other relative asks the boy’s relative “From where 
are you coining ? Where had you been last night ? 
What are you seeking here ?” The boy’s father or 
one of his companions makes the proposal in the 
following figurative form:- “We came from such-and- 
such village (names their o wn village) on a hunting 
expedition to such-and-such forest (names) . We saw a 
bear and shot at it with our arrow (meaning, aimed at 
securing a bride) . The deer fled and we ran in its 
pursuit till evening and, quite exhausted, reached 
the jungle of such-and-such a village . There we put up 
for the night, cooked our meal, ate and slept. At dawn, 
again, we went out in search of our missing game .. We 
lighted upon its blood-traces and followed them . Then 
we reached the jungle of this village (names the bride’s 
father’s village). The keeper of the jungle (meaning 
the Pandid) asked the reason for our trespass. We 
told him the reason (repeats the whole account). He 
told us,—‘The deer has indeed come to our jungle. 
But we won’t let you have it without a permit and 
proper price. Come to the village . We shall discuss 
and decide about it’. Thus, sir, he has brought us here 
before your Panches to decide what money we have 
to pay for our game . The keeper told us that it had 
entered your jungle. Is it here ? What price do 
you demand for it ?” The bride’s people name in reply 
a certain number of plough-cattle. 

73 . 1 Kutumb ’ in this connection xneanB a tribe-fellow who is not an 

agnate and with whom raarriago-rolationa may be contracted. 
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Then the bargaining goes on with many a jest and 
joke and merry laughter till the bride’s people come 
down to five heads of cattle or so . Then the bride¬ 
groom’s people say:- “Very well, we agree, bring 
out your deer (girl)’ 5 . This is not, however, the actual 
fixing of the bride-price, as we shall see presently . 

In the meanwhile, while their conversation is going 
on, a few relatives and friends of the girl’s parents are 
called in . Water is brought out in an earthen pitcher 
or in a brass jug, if available, and oil in a cup, by 
young men or elderly women. They honour the 
visitors by besmearing their legs from the knees 
downwards to the feet with oil, and by washing the 
legs and feet with cold water . Thus honoured, the 
visitors go round and salute everyone present. 

Now the girl is conducted to the place; and she makes 
obeisance ( johar) to the new-comers. Among the 
Dhelkis, she stands by the side of her father or guardi¬ 
an; whereas among the Dudhs she is seated on the 
lap of her future father-in-law or the elder brother or 
mother’s brother of the future husband. If she is 
seated on the lap of her future husband’s elder brother, 
young boys and girls of the bride’s side also establish 
themselves, some on the shoulders of the girl’s future 
l bdo’ or ‘bhaisur' (husband’s elder brother) and some on 
the lap of the bride, and sing a few songs (generally, 
five marriage songs). 

Then even in the day-time a lighted lamp is brought 
and placed before the girl Then the father of the girl 
addresses the boy’s relatives, saying,-“Here is my‘article’ 
(merchandise). Look well and see whether she is blind or 
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lame or decrepit or has any defect in her hands or legs 
or feet or any other limb or is a witch or a thief . If 
you regard her as a treasure worth having, well and 
good; if not, tell us frankly” . 

The boy’s father examines the girl closely to see if 
she is strong and healthy. When he expresses his 
approval, the sticks and umbrellas and chadars or 
wrappers of the party are taken inside the house. 

Then, among the Dhelkis, a day is fixed for the final 
performance of the betrothal ceremony (jung-jung-dcie) . 
Finally, the future relatives are entertained at dinner 
that night. They take leave the following morning . 

But among the Dudhs, as soon as the approval of 

the match is expressed and the guests are taken inside 

the house, two small vessels of rice-beer are brought 
to the future bride, who hands them over to her 
future father-in-law or other guardian of the boy. 
He drinks the same saying, “Now we have found what 
we have been seeking for. Our girl has given us 
water and we have drunk it.” The rice-beer is then 
passed on to others. The future father-in-law of the 
girl gives her some money, one or two annas up to a 
rupee, according to means. This is called Mdugni ; 
and the marriage thus arranged is called “ Mdngni Bihd’\ 
The girl once more salutes the guests and then returns 
inside the house. The guests are then treated to a drink, 
but not, as amongst the Dhelkis, to dinner as well. They 
take leave the same evening after payiug an even 
number of copper coins to the bride’s people. This 
present of coin is called Dura Paisa (door-money or gate- 
money) . In .return, the guests’ clothes are dyed with oil 
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ancl turmeric and they are given three or four seers of 
rice, one leaf of tobacco besides some powdered tobacco 
and lime. They now leave the girl’s house after Bhe(- 
gkuf or ceremonial salutations . On their return home, 
the female relatives of the boy’s family fry the rice 
brought from the girl’s parents’ house . Fellow-villagers 
are invited and are given fried rice and rice-beer. All 
rejoice and sing songs till the liquor is finished. In 
some cases the bride-price is settled and half: of it paid 
down on this day. 

The procedure with regard to the Betrothal cero- 
Dhelfei Kharia mony among the Dhelkis is somewhat 
Custom.' more elaborate . It is as follows:- On 
a day appointed beforehand the boy s father or other 
guardian, in company with two or three relatives 
who have been invited to accompany him for the 
purpose and have been treated to rice-beer brewed for 

the occasion, starts for the girl’s house. The boy’s 
father takes with him a pot of rice-beer for his future 
relatives. Their departure is so timed as to enable 
them to reach their destination by evening. 

On their arrival they are received at the courtyard 
where a mat is spread out for them to sit upon * 
Powdered tobacco with lime is given to them and a 
pot of rice-beer to regale themselves with, after the 
journey. When they have finished this pot of beer, the 
beer brought by the boy’s father is served to the girl s 
relatives, old and young, present, even to children. 
Then a vessel filled with cold water, a winnowing 
basket with a small quantity of paddy in it, a pot of 
tepid water, a little oil in a cup and a low wooden stool or 
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a plank of wood to sit upon, are brought out and placed 
iu a central position in the angan or courtyard . Ihe 
boy’s father or other guardian now puts out his Rg s 
over the wooden stool or plank and a man from the 
girl’s side besmears oil over his legs and feet from the 
knees down to the toes. Another man of the girl s side 
begins to rub the legs with a handful of unhusked rice 
while a third goes on slowly pouring tepid water on 
the legs. Then the legs of the companions of the 
bridegroom’s father are similarly oiled, rubbed and 
washed . The boy’s father pays an anna (four’ copper 
coins) or so to the person who washes his feet. Then 
he and his companions go round the assembled guests 
to make their salutations to each one individually . 

Then the girl’s father and two other elderly men 
among the girl’s relatives have their feet oiled, rubbed 
and washed by the boy’s father’s companions . The 
girl’s father and his companions, thus honoured, salute 
every one present. Then the girl’s father stands up 
and declares, “Listen ye (bear witness), from this day 
I have made over my daughter to Kupumb bandhits 
(these relatives) . What her lot may turn out to be, 
neither does she know nor do I. Now she is hale and 
hearty, later she may become blind, lame or halt; who 
knows? Listen ye all present, I have made over my 
girl to him.” AH present reply in chorus, “We Ranches 
have heard it ( i. e. ,we stand witness to it) 

More pots of rice-beer and meat of the fowl supposed 
to have been purchased with the copper coins paid by 
the boy’s father to the man who washed his legs are 
brought out and distributed to all parents . 
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The next morning the boy’s father and his companions 
and the girl’s father with one or two companions of his 
start together for the boy’s village. While about to start, 
some boys and girls of the bride’s side manage to bes¬ 
mear the clothes of the bridegroom’s father or guardian 
and his companions with turmeric powder as a token of 
their having been duly entertained by the bride’s people. 

On their arrival at the boy’s house, the girl s father 
and his companions are received with the usual ceremo¬ 
ny of feet-washing, etc . Then they take their seats on 
mats spread out for them in the dngan or court-yard. 
The bride’s father brings with him the jung-jiing-ilae 
dhebua or durang paisa as also the stick left at his 
place by the boy’s father on the day of Mdngni . He 
now returns the money and the stick . This is known 
as ‘Danda-oyeng'’ (returning the stick) . Then they aie 
treated to a feast. They spend that night in the 
girl’s village. The betrothal ceremony is thus comp¬ 
leted . 

Among the Dhelki Khariast it may take some 
more time,—even a year or more,—before the actual 
wedding is celebrated. Among the Dudh Kharias it is 
usually celebrated much sooner . 

(iv) Ceremonial Presents of cloth (CJifaira obsiiina). 

Among the Bhelki Kharias in particular the betro- 
Dhelki Kharia thal, in some cases, hikes place when the 

Custom. . boy and the girl are quite young, and in 
such cases the actual marriage takes place several yeais 
afterwards . But in such a case, the boy’s people take 
care to see that the incipient relationship between the 
families grow more and more intimate as time passes, and 
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may not flag for want of nursing during the intervening 
years . So, every year, on the day before the annual 
ceremonial eating of the new rice (nyTxlem nyona) at the 
boy’s house, the boy’s mother with a female companion 
goes to the girl’s father’s house to bring the girl to 
her place . On their arrival at the girl’s father’s house, 
the boy’s mother and her companions are honoured with 
the customary anointing and washing of their feet, and 
after the customary salutations they are seated on mats 
spread out for them . Then the girl’s mother enquires 
what gives them the pleasure of their visit. The 
boy’s mother replies,- “We have come to take our 
future daughter-in-law to our place, To-morrow we 
shall celebrate the w/odem nyona (eating of the new 
rice)”. Unless the girl’s people have changed their minds, 
consent is given as a matter of course. If, however, 
they have changed their minds (which rarely happens) 
the consent is withheld on the pretext of heavy work 
at home. If consent is obtained, on the following 
morning the girl with another girl as her companion 
accompanies the boy’s mother to her future husband’s 
house. On arrival, the boy’s mother affectionately 
rubs oil over the girl’s leg and washes them . When 
all are seated to dinner, the boy’s mother places a new 
sdri-cloth over the girl’s shoulders . The girl stays in 
the house of her future husband for a week or so . 
But she is not allowed to mix with her future husband. 
The omission of the annual present of cloth in any year 
is regarded as a legitimate ground for breaking off the 
marriage negotiations. 

Now-a-days, in most places, as we found parti¬ 
cularly among the Dhelkis of the Gangpur State, 
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this custom is falling into disuse, for marriages now 
generally take place within one year or so and in some 
cases even within a couple of months, after betrothal. 


Among the Dudh Kharias, the returning of the 
Dudh Kharia stick (Dandd oyeng ) is treated as a 

Custom. separate ceremony which is held a little 
later. After about a month or so, the bride’s father 
with three or four companions starts for the bridegroom's 
house. They take with them as presents for the boy’s 
people twenty-four pots (but now-a-days often only 
twelve pots) of rice-beer. They also carry a gourd filled 
with rice-beer which they themselves drink on reach¬ 
ing the boundary of the village, reserving a little for 
the boy’s parents . When they reach the boy’s house, 
they are welcomed as honoured guests and their feet 
are washed and they are given powdered tobacco and 
lime to chew and rice-beer to drink. Before cock-crow 
another party of ten or twelve men (called mopiimki or 
mojhiturid ) start from the bride’s house . Some of them 
carry axes in their hands . As they proceed towards 
the boy’s house singing songs, they cut with their axes 
small notches on prominent trees on the way. This is 
said to be done in order that the girl after marriage 
may, if need be, find out the way by which to return 
to her father’s house by following these marks . They 
also go on marking omens . When they reach the boy’s 
house they are welcomed with the customary ceremonial 
rules of hospitality (oiling and washing the feet, etc .) 

Later on the same day, a third party consisting of 
four, five or more men (who are called u Lodhoalebu”) 
also start from the bride’s house for the bridegroom s 
place on what is called Bafka-gotia (the big relation- 
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ship) visit . When they reach the house of the boy’s 
father they, too, are received and honoured according to 
the customary rules. A castrated goat is slain for them 
and they are entertained with plenty of rice-beer. They 
are not treated to dinner but are given sufficient uncooked 
rice, pulse, vegetables, etc., besides cooking vessels and 
all other requisites for peparing their own meals. They 
cook their food for themselves and eat. In some villages, 
however, now-a-days, meals are prepared for them and 
they are treated to a feast. The whole night is spent in 
drinking, singing and merry-making. 

(v) Settling the Bride-price (Giving tang). 

Among the Dfldh Kharias, as soon as the Barhd 
Dudh K haria gotid party arrive and before they are given 

Custom. provisions for cooking their meals, the 
bride-price is settled after a pretended show of bargain¬ 
ing, although the bride-price has been already actually 
settled through negotiations between the ddaidids or 
intermediaries of the two sides . The mock bargain¬ 
ing is conducted in the following manner. Five or 
six men of the boy’s party form one group and a 
similar number of men of the girl’s party form another 
group. The former go to some open field ( dnkdl ) out¬ 
side the compound and the latter remain inside the boy’s 
house . The former presonate “he-goats” and the latter 
“sh e-goats’’ and bleat in the fashion of goats,—the former 
imitating the cry “ba’-ba”, the latter “ma’-ma”! 

Then two of the she-goats’ party take a leaf-cup 
containing twelve pairs of clods of earth (to represent 
cows) to the other party thereby implying that tw r elve 
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yokes of cattle are demanded as bride-price. To make 
the semblance of goats more complete, one of the two 
men personates a goat-herd and carries a goad with 
which he pokes his companion walking in front of him 
representing a £ she-goat’. Then a member of the 
other party takes out all the clods except two and 
hands back the leaf-cup to the she-goats . This implies 
that they are willing to give only one yoke of cattle. 
The “she-goats”-party now again bring up the leaf-cup 
with six pairs of clods in it. 

The “he-goats” now take out all the clods except 
two pairs and return the leaf-cup to the “she-goats” . 
Then, on the third occasion, the “he-goats” must indicate 
the actual number of cattle (already settled) by returning 
an equivalent number of clods . 

Then the bride-groom’s party bring out a number of 
pots of rice-beer and all drink and rejoice . 

The orthodox customary bride-price is five heads of 
cattle. But now-a-days there are very few who can 
afford to give so much . Therefore a rupee in cash is now 
regarded as equivalent to one head of cattle. But 
generally, in practice, few guardians of Kharia maidens 
would agree to accept a bride-price of anything less than 
two heads of cattle and three rupees in cash . In addition 
to this, a sari cloth (.10 to 14 cubits long) called maA-safi 
is given to the girl’s mother . 

Next morning, pots of rice-beer and a hind-leg of 
the castrated goat are given to the guests as provision 
for their journey; their clothes are besmeared with 
turmeric diluted in water, and they are given a hearty 
send-off. 
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A date is fixed, not later than one mouth from 
this settlement of the Gining-tdng or bride-price, for 
payment of the same. 

Among the Dhelki Kh arias, the ceremony of 
phelki Kharia settling the bride-price (pining tang) is 
Custom. not carried on by bargaining with a mock 
show of goats. When the boy and girl are considered 
to have attained marriageable age, and there has in the 
meanwhile been no hitch in the relations between the 
two families, the amount of the bride-price is formally 
settled. With the Dhelki Khapias, too, the orthodox 
customary bride-price is five heads of bullocks. But, 
as among the Dudh section, one silver rupee is now 
regarded by convention among the Dhelkis, too, to be 
equivalent to one head of bullock. In actual practice 
few guardians of Dhelki Kharia maids would agree 
to accept a lower bride-price than two heads of bullock 
and three rupees. For the payment of the bride-price, 
a day, generally not later than a month, is appointed 
according to mutual convenience. 

(vi) Payment of the bride-price and Fixing the 
date of Marriage. 


On the appointed day, a few relatives and tribe- 
fellows come to the boy’s house, drink rice-beer 
and then accompany the boy’s father or other guardian 
to the girl’s father’s house with the bride-price (gining 
tang , called in local Hindi, suk mill or suhmur) as settled 

before. 

On arrival at the girl’s house the party enter the 
house carrying the cash and cloth but leaving the 
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the party have been duly received with the customary 
salutations and formalities, and served with powdered 
tobacco and lime, the boy’s father or other guardian 
notifies that the bride-price has been brought, and invites 
the bride’s people to inspect and accept the same. The 
girl’s father or guardian and relatives go out to inspect the 
bullocks, and their approval is signified by the girl’s father 
placing his hand on the back and tail of each of the cattle. 

Among the Dhelki Kharias of Gangpur it is the Miiru 
(man of the Mufu clan who presides over the ceremonies 
as the social head) of the bride’s side who expresses the 
approval or disapproval of the bride’s people. Should 
any of the cattle happen to be not to the liking of the 
gild’s father, the boy’s father promises to replace it before 
the wedding ; and this must be done. 

Then both parties take their seats and the boy’s 
father hands over the stipulated money to his ddndid 
who, in his turn, hands it over to the ddqdid. of the 
other party, and the latter makes it over to the girl’s 
father. Similarly, the sar i-cloth is given, and the 
women of the bride’s family inspect it and finally 
accept it. Among the Dhelki Kharias of Gangpur, 
however, the mai sari is not always give . 

When the bride price has been accepted, the guests’ 
feet are rubbed, oiled and washed as usual. The mau 
who does this receives one anna in cash which is supposed 
to cover the price of a fowl. Then they a re regaled with 
rice-beer and fowl’s meat. Finally, a date is fixed for the 
marriage. This date must be sometime in the month of 
Magh, but now-a-days the month of Phalgun may also 
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be chosen; and the day fixed must be ordinarily either a 
Monday or a Friday or a Wednesday . 

The next morning, the boy’s party depart and return 
to the boy’s house where a jar of rice-beer is brought 
out for them and, after a hearty dinner, the relatives who 
accompanied the boy’s father return to their respective 
homes, and the parents of the bridegroom set about 
making preparations for the forthcoming wedding. 

(vii) Preliminaries of the Wedding Ceremony. 

The Kharias have no word for marriage in their 
own language but they have words for husband ( Keryjdr ) 
and wife (Eanrde or Satifae), as they have for other 
relations by marriage. 

The month of Magh (January-February), after 
harvesting is over, is the orthodox season for a Khiifia 
wedding. But, as noticed above, now-a-days many 
marriages are celebrated in the first half of Phalgfm 
(February-March) . Unlike the present practice among 
most other Munda-speakiug tribes, a wedding amongst 
the Kharias, as a rule, takes place in the bridegroom’s 
house in his own village, where the bride is brought 
on the eve of the wedding day. But among the 
Hill-Khariiis of Manbhum and Dhalbhum, as we have 
seen, the wedding takes place (as among most Hindu 
castes) in the bride’s house in her village ; and the 
bridegroom with his party goes there on the evening of 
the marriage. 

The Wedding Booth:— For the wedding, the court¬ 
yards of the houses of both the bridegroom and the bride 
are cleaned with eowdung and water. A marriage booth 
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or mud platform with four posts at the four corners 
supporting a thatch made of either tree-leaves or thatch¬ 
ing-grass is set up in the middle of the courtyard . 

At the bridegroom’s place this ‘Maroa’, as the marriage 
booth is called, is further provided with a “ chhamfd 
Jchunto ” or decorated central post of mahua or muf un 
timber plastered over with mud and cowdung and 
decorated with u h&ySr ulii teie” which is a string to which 
mango leaves are fastened at intervals of about one foot 
or more. This string of auspicious mango leaves passes 
round the four posts, encircling the maroa like a garland. 
The mango tree, it may be noted, is an emblem of 
fertility and its leaves are used by the Hindus in all 
auspicious ceremonies. Among the Dhelki Khajias of 
Gangpur, the mafod is supported on eight posts besides 
the chhamfd khtihfd or central post which is of murun 
(bassia latifdia ). Of the other eight posts one must be 
of beeja wood and the other seven of sal (shorea robusta) 
wood. The posts are arranged in three rows of three in 
each row, including the central post. 

By about mid-day, when the invited tribe-fellows 
and relatives have arrived at the bridegroom’s place, 

• one of the party, who knows the art, is requested to 
draw the customary symbolical wedding designs round 
the chhamfd khunfo with rice flower and red earth. 
The designs are in the form of zigzag cross-lines in red 
and white, forming a square round the chhamfd- 
khunlo. This man receives for his pains a small pot 
of rice-beer to which he does justice in company with 
some friends. The Dhelkis of Gangpur generally omit 
these drawings. Among the Hill Khapias, as we have 


49. Dudh Kharia youth (Prern 
Prakask Rerketta) at College. 
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seen, neither is a Ohhdmcld-khunto or Ghaivrd-khun{d 
erected, nor any designs drawn. 

Among the Diidh and Dhelki sections, before the 
bridal party starts, bride and bridegroom are each made 
to sit in their respective houses on a low wooden stooi 
or plank (sokroni or sofkom ) by the side of the 
mafddy but not over it, and a few women besmear 
their limbs with oil and pounded turmeric. In the 
bride’s house, a few young women lift up the sofkom 
(wooden seat) with the bride sitting on it, and dance 
about carrying the bride seven times (in Gangpur either 
five or seven times) round the mafod , just as the Hill 
Kharias do with the bridegroom before he is carried in 
procession to the bride’s house for the wedding. 

The Ddtydm of the boy’s side comes to the girl’s 
house to invite the girl’s people to their village with the 
bride. Before the bride’s party (consisting of both men 
and women) start, the ddndias of both sides are sent in 
advance to convey the news of their approach to the 
bridegroom’s place. The bride’s dandid takes with him 
two pots of rice-beer for the bridegroom’s parents and 
relatives. He is received with the customary ceremony of 
smearing oil on his legs and feet and washing them. 
The rice-beer brought by the Ddnclici is now drunk by 
some elders (duns) of the bridegroom’s party and by 
the two Ddrulids themselves. Among the Dhelkis of 
the Gangpur State, no rice-beer is brought from the 
bride’s house. The Ddtylid is also called Agua, or 
Anjorkdr. 

(viii) The Bridal Procession and Its Reception. 

In the meanwhile, the bride’s party (consisting of 
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men and women) start for the bridegroom’s village 
with music and dance. The bride decked with orna¬ 
ments and in new clothes is carried weeping in the 
arms of other women up to the boundary of her village. 
Then she goes on foot, but is carried in arms again 
when crossing a stream or pool, so that she may avoid 
any harm from the D'arha spirit of the place. 

When, by evening, the bridal party reach the boun¬ 
dary of the bridegroom’s village, they are met by their 
own (laniia or dgud and that of the boy’s side. The 
Daxidias conduct them to the place assigned for their 
residence, generally underneath a pord-nidchd or raised 
wooden platform for keeping straw ( pord) or under 
some shady tree. They are given powdered tobacco 
and lime to chew and plenty of rice-beer to drink, and 
their legs and feet are ceremonially anointed and washed. 
The bride’s party are not treated to ready-made meals 
that night but they art provided with provisions and 
utensils, fuel and other requisites to cook their own 
meals and one or more jars of rice-beer and one or more 
jars of drinking-water, according to the number of the 
party. By the time that the bride’s party have pre¬ 
pared their meals, the bridegroom’s party with the 
bridegroom in the middle go in procession with drums 
and other music to escort them to the bride-groom’s 
place. The respective fathers of the bride and bride¬ 
groom embrace (mergherdi ) each other, and all the other 
men and women of each party salute those of the other 
party. They all go in procession to the bridegroom’s 
house, dancing and singing, and two women, one of each 
party, carrying each on her head a benedictory earthen 
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jug (kdnrsd bhanda) 74 filled with water and painted 
on the outside with white rice-flour and adorned with 
plaited wreaths of ears of paddy wound round its neck 
and covered up at its mouth with a hollow saucer 
containing a quantity of maso ( Phaseolus Iloxburghii) 
and a little oil and having lighted wicks sticking out 
of it. The two women carrying these earthenware 
jugs ( Kdursd-bhamid) dance with the rest. Indeed 
theirs is the most important function in the procession 
as the Kdrirsd~bhdndd with the ears of paddy are cal¬ 
culated to bring luck to the couple. A few old 
women also carry little leafy twigs of the fruitful mango, 
also regarded as auspicious. Arrived at the house, 
the bride and bridegroom are conducted inside the 
house for certain ceremonies, and the others are seated 
on mats in the Kinbhdr (dngan) and treated to two pots 
of rice-beer. Among the Dudh Kharais, in some places, 
the girl’s mother, too, carries on her head a new 
bamboo-basket containing some paddy and other grains, 
and a jug of water with mango-twigs jutting out of it 
and covered up with an earthen-ware saucer with oil in 
it and lighted wicks. 

(lx) The Oil-Test. 

The bride and bridegroom who have been conduc¬ 
ted inside the house are seated side by side on a palm- 
leaf mat. Among the Dhelki Kharias, The Mum 
of the bridegroom’s party now rubs sesame (til) oil 
on the boy’s head and combs his hair, and with one 

74. The use of the benedictory K&firsd-hh&nda ( Mangal-gha () or 
luck-giving earthen pot appears to be a Hindu custom borrowed by 
many agricultural tribes such as the MtlpdiiS, the OrSoiis, the Sanfcals, 
the Hos, the KhariSs, ©to. from the Hindus. 
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hand holds a tuft of his long hair in the front and 
places it across his face and along his nose so as to 
reach down below the tip of the nose, and with 
the other hand holds a mango-leaf curved in the form 
of a small cup with some sesame oil in it, and pours 
the oil down this tuft of hair to see whether the oil 
flows almost in a straight line along the hair down¬ 
wards or gets spilled or scattered. If the oil flows straight 
down, it is believed to augur well for the future 
happiness and prosperity of the couple, but if the oil 
gets scattered and spilt it is believed to bode ill ; and the 
test is repeated till the oil flows in the desired direction. 
The Muru of the girl’s party similarly oils and combs 
the girl’s hair, and holding a tuft of her front hair 
along her nose downwards pours sesame oil on it for 
a similar prognostication. Then the Muru of the bride’s 
side takes hold of the bridegroom’s right little finger 
and dips it into a Sindur Ida or wooden receptacle 
for holding vermilion, and with the finger thus bes¬ 
meared with sindur makes the groom put a sindur mark 
on the bride’s forehead. Then the boy’s Muru similar¬ 
ly holds the bride’s right little finger, dips it in sindur 
and makes the bride put sindur marks on the bride¬ 
groom’s chest. Then the bride’s Muru makes the 
bridegroom drink from a leaf-cup a little rice-beer (taken 
out of one of the pots of rice-beer brought by the bride¬ 
groom’s party) and makes the bride drink the residue 
of the rice-beer left in the cup after the bridegroom 
has drunk out of it. In some places, the bridegroom’s 
mother or elder brother’s wife, and not the “ Muru ”, oils 
and combs the hair of both bride and bridegroom and 
makes the oil-test described above. When the tuft 



of hiar is drawn over the nose, the bride or bridegroom, 
as the case may be, has just to touch the ends of the 
tuft with the teeth. Then they are taken to the 
angan or open space where the young men and women 
of both the parties are dancing and singing and playing 
music ; and bride and bridegroom join the dancers of 
their respective parties. Dancing and singing and 
drinking go on till a very late hour, often till the 
smaller hours of the morning. That night the bride 
sleeps in the quarters of her party and the bridegroom 
in his own house. 

Among the Dudh Kharias, the oil test is applied 
on the following morning during the wedding proper. 

X. Clrcum-ambulatlon of the Maroa. 

On the following morning at cock-crow, the bride and 
the bridegroom duly dressed and decorated, are carried on 
the arms and seated, side by side, on a mat by the side 
of the maroa. By this time two maidens, one of each 
party and not belonging to the same clan (gotra) as that of 
either the bride or the bridegroom, (but who, among the 
Dhelkis, must be of the Mum clan) bring each a cerem¬ 
onial Eanrsa-bhtmda or benedictory water-jar described 
above. Then the JDhenda or boy selected to be the bride¬ 
groom’s companion or ‘best man’, takes up the bridegoom 
on his hip, and the DhendJ or girl-companion of the 
bride similarly takes up the bride on her hip, and all 
dance round the mdfda seven times. The girls carrying 
the KanrsoAhanda also join the dance. 

XI. The Wedding. 

After the dance is over, the bride and bridegroom 
are again conducted to the Chhdmdd Khunlo or central 
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post of the marriage-booth and seated side by side upon 
a mat with their faces to the east, just as the Hill Kharia 
couple are seated near the bnclhi at the centre of the 
mar5a. Among both the Dudh and the Dhelki Kharias, 
the rnaYoa, with the bride and bridegroom and the two 
officiants inside it, is surrounded with a cloth screen 
held up by the hands by a few men. A few others 
then whirl swords and axes round the mdfdd out-side 
the screen. The object of brandishing weapons is to 
ward off evil spirits and the evil eye . 

Now, among the Dudh Kharias, one of the officiants 
first parts the hair over the forehead of the bride and that 
of the bridegroom with a mango leaf. The other officiant 
pours sesame oil from a cup over the parted hair on the 
line of the parting, and all mark the direction in which 
the oil trickles down. Should it trickle down towards the 
middle of the chest, then it is believed to portend happiness 
and prosperity to the couple; but if it takes any other 
direction then the marriage, it is apprehended, may prove 
unhappy: either of the two may die or there may be a 
separation . So the test is repeated till the oil trickles 
down to the chest. The oil used must be extracted from 
sesamum seeds by unmarried young men and maidens. 
Then two maidens, one from the bridegroom’s party and 
another from the bride’s side, go each with a new earthen 
pitcher (ro'da bhdncla ) to a neighbouring stream or spring 
along with other girls, and fill them with water, and, 
carrying the pitchers on their heads, stand by the side of 
the mapoa, 

A curry-stone (pdf-sor), a bundle of thatching grass 
{dicing) and a yoke ( rodkong) are arranged in a row on the 
mafod, one beside the other and touching each other. 



Then the bride stands, facing the rising sun (east), over 
the curry-stone and touching the grass bundles (along) 
with her heels; and the bridegroom stands over the yoke 
behind her, also facing east, and touching tire bride’s heels 
with his toes. The officiants presiding over the marriage 
must be of clans other than those of either the bride 
or the bridegroom ; and the maternal uncle (mother’s 
brother) of the bride and that of the bridegroom should 
preferably be the officiants. Among the Dhelkis they 
should preferably belong to the Muru clan and in no case 
should they be of either the Topno or of the Muff clan. 
One of the officiants holds the bridegroom’s left little 
finger, dips it in vermilion taken from the boy’s house, 
and with it makes the bridegroom mark the bride’s 
forehead with a red dot, and mark the parting of her hair 
with a red line. The other officiant similarly makes the 
bride, with her left little finger, put a round red mark on 
the bridegroom’s chest, with vermilion brought from 
her parents’ house. 

Then among the Dhelki Kharias, each of the offi¬ 
ciants holds in his arm one of the water-filled new 
pitchers ( ro'da-bharida) but among some Jashpur Dhelkis, 
holds the Kanrsa-bhanda of his party. Then the officiant 
of the bridegroom’s side first empties the water of his pit¬ 
cher (bharida) over the couple’s head, and then the 
other officiant pours the water of the pitcher of his side 
over the couple’s head. Among the Dudh Kharias, 
it is the Panches who sprinkle with mango-twigs the 
ro-da or water from the two pitchers all around with 
shouts of “ Sari-bol ’* (Glory to Hari or God). 

Finally all present shout “Hari-bol” in chorus. In 
many instances this devout Hindu exclamation is 
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mispronounced by the Kharias, particularly by many 
Dhelki Kharias, as “ Hal-bair perhaps on the supposi¬ 
tion that it stands for ‘Har-bail’ or ‘plough and plough- 
cattle’ ! In fact, among the Dudh Kharias, after the 
anointing of vermilion, this sanctifying water (ro-dil) 
from the two pitchers is sprinkled all around with mango- 
twigs dipped in the water, when the Punches shout 
“Hari-bol”. This shout of “Haribcd”, like the Kharia’s 
use of the Kanrsa-bhafytla and certain other marriage-rites 
of the Kharias and other agricultural M find a tribes, 
must have been borrowed long ago from Hindu Vaisnavs. 
The allied tribe of Birhors also give lusty shouts of 
‘Haribol’ while bride and bridegroom put vermilion marks 
on each other’s head. 

The bridegroom now holds the bride by the waist 
and lifts her off the t dldng' (straw) and ‘silouf (grind¬ 
stone) over which she was standing, and puts her down 
on the ground, and himself gets down from the yoke . 
Then the bridegroom retires, leaving the bride with her 
companions. After a short time he returns and takes 
out the string of mango leaves from the mdfoa and 
thows it into a tank or stream while bathing. But 
among the Gangpur Dhelkis one of the officiants and not 
the groom removes it and throws it away in a stream . 
The couple with a party of young men and women go to 
a tank or stream to bathe. There the boys take their 
bath in one part of the tank or the stream and the girls 
in another . 

When they return after bath, the couple are made 
to stand on a mat near the mdfda. Then the village 
headman sacrifices a male white cock to Pdnomosor or 
Dharam, and, taking a few drops of the sacrificial fowl 
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on a leaf-cup containing powdered turmeric diluted in 
water, makes the couple drink this sanctifying mixture. 
This is believed to absolve them from all past ‘sins’, and 
incorporate the bride into the bridegroom’s clan. This is 
the orthodox custom, but it is in some eases omitted, parti¬ 
cularly among the Dtidh section and among the Dhelkis 
of Gangpur. 

Then some near female relative of the boy (usually 
the dji or elder brother’s wife) steps forward with a 
little vermilion and oil and, standing behind the couple, 
oils and combs first the bride-groom’s hair and then the 
bride’s. She goes round each of the other young men 
and women present and besmears a little oil on the 
forehead of each. She then goes back to the newly- 
married couple, anoints them with vermilion in the 
same way as the sian did. Finally with a reed, besmear¬ 
ed with vermilion at one end, she marks the bride’s 
forehead at the parting of her hair and then the fore¬ 
head of all the young married women present. 

One of the village-elders or sums of the bride’s party 
now addresses the bridegroom thus:—“We make over 
this girl to thee. She now belongs to thee and not to 
us. Examine her now and see if she is lame or 
blind. Do not turn up later and accuse us of having 
thrust her upon thee. Should any harm come to her 
by accident, do not give her up or neglect her, but do 
thou ever support and look after her. Share with her 
whatever thou gettest. Live in love and peace 

He next addresses the bride with exhortations like 
the following:—“Live in peace with thy wedded hus¬ 
band. Work with a will and eat with relish. When 
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guests come to thy house, accord to them due honour 
and offer them water and tobacco”. 

Then the couple go round and salute every one present. 

The guests are then invited to dinner. One or 
more goats are killed for the feast. At the dinner the 
bride and bridegroom are seated side by side in the middle, 
their respective Dhe-rpMas sitting by their side. The 
bridegroom is made to put some rice from his own plate on 
the bride’s, and the bride does not begin to eat unless 
some suitable present is promised . The bride’s desire 
for presents is expressed by her Dhendia and the bride¬ 
groom’s promise is conveyed by the bridegroom through 
his Dhendia. Jests and jokes go round galore and enliven 
the dinner party. 

Taking some rest after dinner, the bridal party take 
leave in the afternoon. Before their departure the bride’s 
father or other guardian formally makes over the bride to 
the bridegroom’s parents, saying- 1 Should you ever feel 
that our child is not wanted in your house, do, please, 
bring her back to us” . 

When the bridal party takes leave, the bride laments 
is some such words as the following “Oh, my father ! 
Oh, my mother ! take me with you . Where do you leave 
me ?” The parents of the bridegroom console her, 
saying, “It is to your own house that you have come;, 
do not cry, child, you will live here quite happily”. 
That night the couple do not sleep together. The bride 
sleeps with her mother-in-law and other female relatives. 

As we have seen, some of the above ceremonies are 
not observed by the Hill Khapias, and, even in the 
Dudh and Dhelki sections, except in the essential rites, 
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there are local variations and differences and additions or 
omissions in the minor rites . It is interesting to note 
that the Dhelki section has a more elaborate ritual and 
appears to retain more o£ the ancient customs than the 
more progressive Dfidh section. 

III. Lauri or Kadomati. 


On the second day following the marriage, the couple 
go to take their bath in the village tank or spring 
accompanied by a number of girls, just as the Hill 
Kharia couple do on the morning following the arrival 
of the bride at the bridegroom’s place. There the girls 
break up in two groups, one forming the bride’s group 
and the other the bridegroom’s group; and then a small 
earthenware or brass jug is concealed in the tank or spring 
by the bridegroom and this is sought out by the girls of 
the bride’s party. Similarly, the bride next conceals 
it and the girls of the groom’s party tty to find it out. 
The process is repeated seven times, and jest and jokes 
go on all the time, particularly at each failure 73 . 

Then the bride fills a new pitcher with water and 
carries it on her head to her husband’s house, and the 
bridegroom follows her with his party. She then cooks 
rice in an earthen vessel with the water she has brought. 
The bridegroom then offers the food thus cooked by 
her newly-wedded wife, together with rice-beer, to his 
ancestor-spirits. 

Then relatives and follow-tribesman are treated to a 
dinner. This completes the festivities. The ddndids 
get each a new cloth from the party which each repre- 


75. Compare the similar practice among the Mundiis. Vide "The 
Mttn(lQ9 and their Country”, p, 450, 






sents. Except in well-to-do Kharia families who 
own commodious houses, a new hut is generally erected 
for the newly-married couple to live in. 


From the day of their marriage, Kharias. of both 
sexes have to observe certain taboos with regard to food 
and drink. They will no more eat cooked food touched 
by persons of other castes and tribes. 

A Kharia girl after her marriage must no more 
enter her parents’ cattle-shed. 

Eight or nine days after the wedding, the bride’s 
people come to take the bride and bridegroom for a 
visit to their place. The bride-groom goes with one or 
two companions and the bride. They take with them 
as presents for the bride’s people some cakes made of rice- 
flour fried in oil. On their arrival their feet and legs are 
washed, and the mother-in-law of the boy takes him 
inside the house and enquires about the health of his 
people and so forth. When meals are served, the son- 
in-law sits still and does not begin eating. This is an 
indication that until some presents of value are 
promised he will not touch the food. This, affords 
an occasion for the younger sisters and cousins of the 
bride to make fun of their new broth er-in-law. 
They chaff him and crack many a joke, and at length 
one of his younger sisters-in-law brings either a little 
cow-dung or a little buffalo-dung, as if to serve it on 
his plate. Then he begins eating his meal, as the offer of 
the dung signifies that either a cow or a buffalo will 
be presented to him. It is only after the bridegroom 
takes the first morsel of food that his companions begin 
eating. After a stay of about a week, the couple with 
their companions return home. 
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ELOPEMENT MARRIAGE 
2. Udrf-Udrf Chdlki, or KoMsmg Yard. 

The ‘Asli Bih§’ or regular marriage described above 
bears on the face of it unmistakable marks of several, 
elements having been borrowed from the Hindus with 
such modifications as suited the lower culture of the 
Kharias. The very name ‘Biha’ or 'Asli Biha’ has been 
borrowed. Besides this, there are other forms of Kha- 
fifi marriage. These forms of union, at least three in 
number, are, however, now gradually falling into disuse. 
These are known respectively as—(1) Odra Ofdri Chdlki , 
which is an elopment marriage; (2) Sundrom Tappa 
or Sundrom Ldhlci which is a faint echo of Capture 
marriage, being a marriage by forcible application of 
vermilion to the forehead of a desired bride; and (3) 
Dhuhl Chdlki , which is an ‘intrusion-marriage’ the 
reverse of a ‘capture marriage*. 

In the '(Mm CTclri' form of marriage, when a young 
man and young woman fall in love with each other, 
and apprehend any difficulty to their union, the boy 
gets hold of the girl at a market or a dancing-meet 
(huddling), generally by preconcert. A show of resistance 
is made by the girl, and the boy’s friends are at hand 
to help him, in case there should be any resistance 
from the girl’s people. They elope, and live in hiding 
as husband and wife for a few days. T heir relatives 
generally make a search for them. When they are found 
and brought home, if the parents of the boy are fairly 
well-off, a bride-price of five or six bullocks or their 
price estimated according to customary convention 
has to be paid. Vermilion is then formally applied 
to each by the other, and a feast given to tribe-fellows 
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according to the means of the boy’s family. The 
Kharias call this form of marriage by the name of 
Eoldung yard. 


3. Sundrom Tappa, or Sundrom Lahki. 


Another form of marriage is by forcible, or rather 
unauthorised, application of vermilion by a young man 
on the forehead of the girl of her choice. The girl is 
generally a consenting party. This form of taking a 
wife is ordinarily resorted to when the guardians of 
the boy or of the girl or of both, and even in rare in¬ 
stances the girl herself, are not agreeable to the union. 
The application of vermilion is regarded as tantamount 
to marriage, and if for any reason the boy cannot 
secure possession of the girl, the girl cannot take an¬ 
other husband except by an union in the Banded or 
Sdgai form prescribed for the remarriage of a widow. 
On such forcible application of vermilion, the boy is 
generally severely beaten. A Panch c»r council of village- 
elders is convened on a date notified beforehead, and 
the Panch generally authorise the father or guardian 
of the girl to bring from the boy’s house five or six 
. head of cattle by way of bride-price. The boy’s people 
are also required to give a feast or rather two feasts 
(generally on two successive days) to the girl s people 
and to the Panches and others. The Dhelki Kharias 
call this form of union Sundrom Ldhki, and the Dudh 
Kharias Sundrom Tappa. 

4. Dtiuku Cholki (Dudh) or pkuku Diarlri (Dhelki). 

In this form of marriage, which may be called 
‘Intrusion marriage’, it is the woman and not the 
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man who takes the initiative. And it may be resorted 
to by a widow as well as by a maiden. In fact, more 
often it is a widow rather than a maiden who has 
recourse to this method of securing a husband. The 
woman takes a pot of rice-beer or a basket of the corolla 
of the murun or mahua (Bassia Catifolia.) flowers on her 
head and enters the house of the man she loves and 
establishes herself there, unmindful of all remonstrance 
and even sometimes persecution. After a day or two, 
often from the very beginning, the man and his people 
are reconciled to the intrusion and she is kindly treated. 
If she is a widow, the question of bride-price does not 
arise. If she is a maiden, although her people are not 
by custom entitled to bride-price, the people of her 
chosen husband generally pay it in order to establish 
friendly terras between themselves and the people of 
the bride. It is popularly believed that the woman is 
attracted to the man by some secret spell or some drug 
indirectly administered. The bridegroom and his 
people arrange a feast where the bride’s people and the 
village Panches and other tribe-fellows are invited, and 
vermilion is anointed on the bride’s forehead, and the 
couple are then formally recognised as lawful husband 
and wife. The Diidh’s term for this form of marriage 
is Dhuku Gholfei, and the Dhelkis call it Dhuku Diarki. 
For a valid marriage the parties must belong to differ¬ 
ent clans. 

5. SIgai or Widow-Marriage. 

The Ivharias, like other Milnda tribes, permit the 
re-marriage of widows. Generally it is a widower who 
marries a widow. But even a bachelor sometimes, 
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though comparatively rarely, takes a widow for his 0 
wife. In such a marriage the wishes of the woman 
are consulted. A widow desiring to remarry, generally 
goes after her husband’s death, to live with her parents 
if they are alive. 

When the widowed bridegroom secures, generally 
through a go-between, the widow’s consent to the 
marriage, he goes to the widow’s place with one or 
two relatives to propose. After they are received with 
the customary formalities of washing the legs and feet, 
and given tobacco and lime to chew, the Awari or 
elders of the settlement assemble and the woman is 
called before them. She stands in front of the men, 
but a little apart. The Sian* then address the man, 
saying,-“Look at her, and say whether you would 
have her for your Sagahi wife.” He replies in the 
affirmative, saying, “I would not have come here to-day 
if I did not desire to take her to wife and was 'en¬ 
couraged in the preliminary negotiations”. Ihen the 
sums enquire of the woman what her wishes are. If 
she declines to marry, the visitors forthwith withdraw. 
If, however, she signifies her consent, a jar of rice-beer, 
if available, is brought out; and all drink, and a elate 
is fixed for the marriage. Although the marriage 
in such a case is celebrated in the bride’s place, the 
expenses of a feast are borne by the bridegroom. 
On the appointed day, the bridegroom accompanied by 
a few relatives and tribe-fellows arrive at the bride s 
house before sunset. They bring with them a jar of 
rice-beer, a he-goat, some rice, pulses, turmeric and 
other condiments, a sari cloth, and either a bullocn., 
or if the man cannot afford it, a rupee in cash as bride- 
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price. The bride-price is paid only if the woman has 
been dependent upon her parents or brothers or some 
other relatives. 

Arrived at the bride’s house, and after the custo¬ 
mary formalities of welcome, a sum or village elder 
of the man’s side makes over to the bride’s people the 
bullock, if any, or the rupee meant for bride-price, and 
the rice and other things brought by the bridegroom. 
A dinner, prepared with the articles brought by the bride¬ 
groom, concludes the proceedings for that night. Early 
next morning,-the man hands over the sari doth to the 
bride who takes it inside, puts it on and then comes 
out again for the sagtii ceremony. The couple sit down 
on one and tire same mat, the bride to the right of the 
bridegroom, and both with their faces towards the Sun. 
1 he man’s mother or elder brother’s wife smears oil over 
his head and combs his hair. She next smears oil over 
the bride’s head and combs her hair, and then sprinkles 
a little oil on the head of every woman present. She 
finally smears the parting of the bride’s hair with 
vermilion. Then a Sian belonging to a totcmic dan 
different from that of either of the couple, takes hold of 
the man’s right little finger and lightly dips it in a 
small receptacle containing vermilion, guides the finger 
so smeared to the bride’s forehead which is thus marked 
with vermilion. The bride is similarly made to put 
a vermilion mark on the bridegroom’s chest. 

Finally, the Sian addresses the couple as follows. 
To the bridegroom he says,— u From this day this 
woman is your sUgilhi wife. Take proper care of her, 
maintain her with your earnings, do not neglect her 
or abandon her” . 
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To the bride he says,— “From to-day he is your 
Sdgahi husband. Even if. he should abuse you or beat 
you, do not run away. From this day regard his house 
as yours'’. After a drink of rice-beer, the bridegroom’s 
party with the newly married couple start for the 
bridegroom’s place. One or two relatives of the bride 
accompany them. 

Arrived at their destination, the newly married 
couple .undergo a ceremonial purification, by each 
drinking a sanctifying potion made of a few drops of 
blood of a white cock sacrificed to Giving or the Sun- 
God, mixed with pounded turmeric and water. 

Monogamy is the rule among the Kharias of all 
sections. The marrying of a second wife during the 
life-time of the first, though permitted, is rare and is 
looked down upon. The same ceremonies as in a regular 
marriage are gone through if the second wife is a maiden, 
and the same ceremonies as in l sdgdi' if she is a widow. 

Such are the different forms of marriage sanctioned 
by Kharia tribal custom. As we said above, the Adi 
Diha or “real marriage” which is now the regular form of 
marriage bears evidence of extensive borrowing from 
the Hindus. But, as already noticed, it is not entirely 
a borrowed form, in fact, it is the Kharm’s tribal 
custom of “marriage by purchase” overlaid with 
features borrowed from Hindus with whom the Kharias 
have been in contact for long centuries. The simple 
marriage by payment of a customary bride-price appears 
to have been the most popular form of marriage 
with the average Kharia as far back as can be traced. 
But the other forms of marriage,—those by a aimultation 
of capture or by the forcible application of vermi- 
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lion or by “intrusion” on the part of the woman,-have 
always been recognised and sanctioned by tribal custom, 
though not now regarded with as much favour nor con¬ 
sidered as decent and honourable as Adi Biha. But 
such marriages, too, have their counterparts in the forms 
of marriage in vogue among most of the Mtlnda tribes. 76 

III Pregnancy Miss (Dorho-Jiwlom). 

When a woman is in the family way for the first 
time and also When a woman gets still-born children or 
loses successive children in infancy, the Vdrho-jo-dom 
ceremony has to be performed. The term Ddrhd-jd- 
(lom means expelling the Dorho or Darha spirit, from 
the woman. This must be done at the first pregnancy. 

When a Kharia woman shows signs of pregnancy 
for the first time, information is sent to her parents, and 
two men come from the woman’s parents’ house to take 
her there in company with her husband and one or 
more male and female relatives of the latter. When 
they reach the woman’s parents’ house they are 
provided with a jar of rice-beer. Then the exorciser 
( mati ) of the wife’s side winds round the neck of the 
pregnant woman and also of her husband wreaths made 
of bits of. putri root stringed together on unbleached 
thread, and also a worn-out broom and a bindd or head- 
pad used for carrying a water-vessel. 

The Mati exorciser of the wife’s side and that of 
the husband’s side, each holding in his hand a peacock’s 
feather and a winnowing fan filled with ashes, dance a 

76. Compare the different kinds of marriage among the BirhOrs [The 
Birhors, pp. 144 ff), among the Santals (District Gazetteer of the San - 
tal Parganas, pp. 134 ff), and among the Hill Bhuiyiis [The Hill Bhui- 
of Orissa, pp. 149 ff.) 







weird dance, different from the usual tribal dances. 
They go on dancing by turns round the pregnant woman 
and also round her husband, and finally throw the ashes 
over them. Each mdti also fastens round his own waist 
a cord made of straw from which are suspended a 
worn-out broom, a piece of half-burnt wood, a broken 
winnowing pan, an old straw pad used in carrying 
jars on the head, and various sorts of other refuse. 
They dance the whole night through, swinging their 
heads as in a trance. Others may join the dance. 
The dancers tear off by bits the puiri roots from the 
wreaths round the necks of the couple. The mdtis 
and others now and then throw ashes in handfuls 
over the couple, and some one or other present fans 
them with a broom and peacocks’ feathers, so as to fan 
away and expel the Ddrhd spirit from their bodies. 
Below is given a specimen of the incantations the magi¬ 
cians sing:— 

11 Tide Giving Lerdng ! Hide Ponomosor I 
Barona, beta , Barona, beti . 

Hdllu-pdtd ketlnorn; th’unlhi jono nununotn ; 
Gdmnd-bhcre gaviom; i&ina-bhefe tuiyom. 
Bdrond-beid, barona bell, 

slmga Dorhd-dde , drngd 8imbhd-dde ,} . 

[Translation] 

“Oh Sun-Moon (God) ! Oh P5nom5s5r (God) ! 
May [this woman get] twelve sons and twelve daughters. 
Like elephant’s tails [are her] waist-belts ; like worn-out 
brooms [are her full] breasts. 

You (the woman and her husband) spoke to each other 

like man and wife ; 
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Like man and wife did you behave. 

May you have twelve sons and daughters. 

0 Thou. Simbhu-Dae! 0 Thou DorhS-Dae I 
[Do ye spare her further trouble! ] ” 

Incantations, like this, are chanted ad infinitum. 
This process of exorcism goes on till day-break. In the 
morning, the Mdtis take off from the necks of the couple 
any remnants that may he left of the pfdri garlands. 

Then they take a white hen, a black cock, a red 
cock, and a spotted cock, and some sun-dried (druci) 
rice and go towards the village-spring or pool or tank. 
On their way they slay the fowls with a baliia-axG and 
pour a little of their blood over five small heaps of 
druci rice arranged in a row on a spot selected by the 
road-side. 

The entrails of the fowls are taken out on a sup or 
winnowing-ba&ket ; and these together with the putri roots 
and other remnants of the two garlands, and the bride’s 
comb and hair-strings, etc , are put down on the road lead¬ 
ing to the village-spring, pool or tank, and arc covered 
over with the winnowing-fan? and over all is placed a 
stone. The meat of the sacrificed fowls is eaten and 
rice-beer drunk by the mdtis near this spot. 

Then the party return to the woman’s father’s house, 
which has, in the meanwhile, been s wept and cleaned with 
cow-dung and water. Here relatives and friends are 
given rice-beer to drink and are provided with a feast. 
The night is spent in dancing and singing. The couple 
remain in the bride’s father’s village that night, and take 
leave the following morning. 

IV. Divorce (Sauraidom Melayna). 

Among the Kharias both the husband and the wife 
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may, on certain grounds, obtain divorce . The following 
are the principal recognised grounds for divorce :— 

0) Sexual unchastity of either partner, after marri¬ 
age, 

(2) Sterility of the wife, 

(3) Confirmed laziness of the wife and her neglect 
of her household duties . 

(■]) Refusal of the wife to live in her husband’s 
house. 

(5) Thievish propensities of the wife . 

(6) The adjudication by the village Pahch that the 
wife is a witch . 

The village Panchavat is the recognised tribunal to ad¬ 
judicate on the validity of the claim for divorce. After 
due deliberation they give their verdict, and, if the alleg¬ 
ed grounds are proved and deemed adequate, _ the 
marriage is formally dissolved. 

If divorce is granted on the ground of the wife’s 
adultery, the wife’s people are required to return the 
bride-price. 

Conclusion.—From the rough account of Kharia mar¬ 
riage-customs given above—both the simpler rites of 
the Hill KhSfia section and the more elaborate rites 
of the comparatively more advanced Dudh and Dlielki 
sections,—it will be seen that Kharia marriage, like marri¬ 
age among peoples of a higher culture, besides serving 
the common biological function of the propagation of 
tire species and adding to the strength of the tribe, and 
the economic function of securing, on payment of 
compensation, a domestic helper for the bridegroom’s 
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family, constitutes the basis of the natural grouping of the 
family. The family and higher forms of social organisa¬ 
tion, composed of. an aggregation of families, are the nur¬ 
series of parental, filial and brotherly love and other social 
affections. At every stage of his marriage negotiations 
and ceremonies we get glimpses of the social virtues of 
the Khapia,—the exuberance of his C .art on meeting re¬ 
latives or in contracting new relationships, his expansive 
and hearty hospitality to relatives and tribe-fellows, his 
respect for elders and his sense of self-respect, and— 
running through all,—his sense of humour and his 
geniality and warmth of heart. In the marriage customs 
of all the three sections of the Kharias, we further meet 
with rites such as the joining of the couple’s hands, tying 
together of their garments, and their eating and drinking 
out of the same vessel,—all symbolising union not only of 
the body but also of souls between husband and wife. 
Such rites as the first cooking of food by the bride in 
new vessels, and both bride and bridegroom first offering 
this food to the groom’s ancestor-spirits and then serving 
food to his clan-fellows and other invited tribe-fellows, 
symbolise not only the mystic spiritual union of the couple 
but also the communion of the bride with the husband’s 
clan and community and her incorporation into it. The 
curry-stone on which the Kharia bride has to stand with 
her face to the Sun (the symbol of the All-Seeing God) 
in symbolic of a vow to remain steadfast in her attach¬ 
ment and faithful to her husband and her clan; the 
yoke (symbolising agriculture) and thatching-grass 
(symbolising the house) placed in contact with the curry- 
stone while the bride stands upon it symbolise the bride’s 
vow to prove a worthy help-meet to her husband and 
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the couple’s vow to be loyal to their mutual obligations. 

Indeed, although barring the inconsiderable number 
of cases of love-marriages, premarital romance among 
the KhariSs does not always end in actual marriage, 
and the average Kharia youth dutifully submits to social 
regulations and restrictions, and marries only socially 
eligible girls selected by their parents,—the married 
life of the Kharia is, in general, fairly happy, though 
uneventful; and connubial infidelity is rare. 

The change of social status of the wedded couple is, as 
we have seen, symbolised by their putting on pith 
crowns at marriage and wearing new clothes, and abs¬ 
taining, since after marriage, from taking cooked food and 
drink at the hands of other castes and tribes. 

Ceremonial bathing and anointing of the body with 
turmeric paste and drinking of sacrificial blood are among 
the means adopted to cleanse the couple from past 
‘sins’, and to neutralise the mutual dangers apprehended 
from sexual contact. Magical methods, also, as we have 
seen, have their place in the ceremonies. To ward off 
external evil influences such as those of the evil-eye 
of malicious persons and the evil attentions of mis¬ 
chievous spirits, swords and axes are brandished round 
the screens within which the wedding is solemnised. 
Lamps are lighted during the ceremonies even in the 
day-time obviously with a view to repel and banish 
evil influences and to attract the good influences 
of fire and light. The beneficent ‘luck’-conferring 
virtue or u mana” of such objects as mango-leaves 
induces fertility; paddy and water-filled pitchers (Kanrsdr 
bhayda or mangal-ijhai) symbolise plenty and pros- 
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perity; and particularly the ministrations, at certain 
rites, of women living in wedded bliss, are utilised 
to secure good luck and u mana ” for the couple. Above 
ail, Religion plays the most important role: By sacrifices 
and prayers to the gods and the ancestor-spirits, the 
wedding is sacralised, and divine blessings and help 
secured for the couple in the new life into which they 
have just entered. In all. this, .Kharia, marriage customs 
hardly differ in pattern and essence (though differences 
occur in details) from certain more refined marriage 
customs of their civilised Hindu neighbours and, in fact, 
from those of many other old civilised societies . 

It is particularly in the folk-ritual of a Hindu marriage 
that we find analogues of some of the salient marriage- 
rites of the present-day Kharias. The participation, in 
certain rites, of married women whose husbands are alive; 
the ceremonial use of cetain ‘luck’-bringiug articles; the 
ceremoiiiaFcircumambulation round the sacred Mdrod (cor¬ 
responding to the circumambulation of the Hindu couple 
round the sacred Home-fire); the knotting together 
of the ends of the couple’s clothes and joining their 
hands to symbolise union; and bride and bridegroom 
concealing by turns a tiny jug (ring, in the case of the 
Hindu couple) for the other to find out and the party 
failing to discover it acknowledging defeat,—a magical 
rite to divine which of the two may have mastery over 
the other;—these and certain other customs have their 
analogues among folk-rites practised by Hindu females in 
Bengal and elsewhere. Of course, the similarities 
may not in all cases indicate borrowing. Nor does the 
Kharia consciously formulate to himself the inner signi¬ 
ficance of these rites enjoined by tribal custom. 



CHAPTER X. 

Death and its Attendant Ceremonies. 

The KhariS's Conception of Death and After-life. Kharias 
o£ all sections, like most other communities of the 
lower culture, generally attribute death and disease 
not to natural causes but either to the displeasure or 
malignancy of supernatural beings or to witchcraft. 

In the Kharia language, the soul or spirit is called 
... Jiom: and when a person dies the IXidh 
Soul and After- Kharia says, Jiom 0 holla , i. e., tn,. 
life* spirit is gone 11 . The Kharia has no con¬ 

ception of a heaven or hell. He believes that spirits of 
the dead live underground where they are united to.their 
fathers and live in the same way as men do on earth. He 
makes no distinction between the souls of good men 
and bad men, except that it, is believed that persons 
killed by tigers or snakes or by fall from a tree are 
debarred from joining the company of their deceased 
relatives and friends, and so, too, are Kharias of either 
sex who have had sexual commerce with persons 
of other castes and tribes. A person who died in debt 
is believed to be reboi’n as a dog in the house of his 
creditor; but a good man dying in debt is reborn as a 
cow or a bullock in the house of his creditor. W hen a 
child is born to a Kharia within a year of the death of 
a former child , the new-born child is believed to be the 
dead child reborn. Wicked people, it is said, are reborn 
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as insects, dogs and pigs. Good people, if not reborn 


as human beings, are said to be reborn as 

'• i ■ 

The soul of a child whose ears have no, been bored 


in life cannot, at death, go to the abode of its deceased 
ancestors. This is why such a child is buried outside 
the village burial ground which is called mam ghaffo 
by the Dhelkis and marghd'ti by the Dfidh Kharia, 

When a pregnant woman dies, her womb is opened 
and the unborn child is taken out and given a special 
burial outside the village. This is because a pregnant 
woman after death is believed to become a ghost called 
“Churil” or “Chunguri”, and cannot go to the abode 
of either her own or her husband’s deceased ancestors. 
Similarly, corpses of Dudhs and Dhelkis dying of cholera 
or small-pox are thrown away and not even buried, and 
they cannot go to the abode of their deceased ancestors. 

Married women at death go to the abode of the 
deceased ancestors of their respective husbands. The 
Khayias believe that all the deceased ancestors of the 
Kharias of whatever clan go to the same place, except 
those of the unhallowed dead mentioned above . 

Besides the jidm or the immaterial soul, every man 


or woman is believed to have a longoe or 
chhdtn, (literally, ‘shade’) which keeps 


The Shades. 


company with the soul during the person’s life-time. 
When the man dies, it is the longoe or shade which is cere¬ 
monially called back and accommodated in the cooking 
room, whereas the jidm or spirit is ultimately joined to 
the fathers. The soul is in time re-incarnated and re-born, 
but the shade of a dead Kharia, ceremonially conducted 
back to the house and accommodated and propitiated 
there, remains in the house watching over the inmates 




and protecting them from harm so long as libations and 
sacrifices or offerings to them are not neglected. But 
the shades of persons dying an unhallowed death and 
therefore not accommodated in the house, wander about 
hankering for nutriment, and are known by the generic 
name of Ddnr Mamn . 

Treatment of the Corpse—No devices appear to be 
employed to prevent the escape of the soul from the 
body, nor is the dying person removed from the house 
or from his bed, nor are doors and windows opened to 
make the passage of the departed soul easy. As with 
tribes on the same or even a somewhat higher level of 
culture, wailing and lamentations at a death, though 
orginating in natural love and affection, appear to have 
assumed something of a ritual character. But the Kha- 
ria has no idea, at any rate at the present day, of scar¬ 
ing away foreign spirits, or placating the spirit of the 
departed, or effecting any other definite object by wail¬ 
ings and death-dirges. No section of the Kharias pay 
any attention to the toilet of the corpse. 

The main object of the Kharia’s funeral rites appears 
to be to rid the survivors of the death-pollution and of 
the evil attentions of the spirit of the deceased which 
is believed to haunt them until it is united to the com¬ 
pany of the ancestor-spirits. Kharias of all sections be¬ 
lieve that by death a person leaves the body and, unless the 
person has died an evil death, goes to the abode of his de¬ 
ceased ancestors. A child whose ears have not been 
bored in life cannot, at death, go to the abode of its de¬ 
ceased ancestors. Nor is a woman dying in pregnancy 
or childbirth admitted there. This is why corpses of such 
persons are buried outside the village burial-ground and 
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TBEATMENT OF THE C&RPSE 

the ordinary rites of burial are denied to them. W hen 
a pregnant woman dies, her husband mbs her face with 
oil and turmeric. She is then given a special burial 
outside the village burial-place ( Ranabrab ). For the 
dead body of such a woman and also of a woman 
dying in childbirth,the ordinary ceremonies of a Kharia 
burial are omitted and special rites are performed by the 
Deonrd or Mati (spirit-doctor) to prevent the malignant 
spirit of the unholy dead from haunting its old home or 
harming the survivors. Such a corpse is carried beyond 
the boundary of the village and, if there be any river or 
stream within easy distance, across such river or stream 
or, at any rate, beyond a long stretch of low-lying paddy- 
fields. There, in the case of a dead pregnant woman, 
the womb is ripped open and the foetus taken out and 
buried separately from the mother. These rites will be 
described in a subsequent section. 

As may be expected, the funeral ceremonies of the 
Hill Kharia section is much simpler than those of the 
other sections of the tribe. 

Hill Kharia Funeral Customs. 

Disposal of the Dead: —The dead of the average Hill 
Kharia generally receive an earth-burial. Only a few 
families who are either more or less Hinduised, or are 
better off than their average tribe-fellows, practise crema¬ 
tion. But the corpses of Hill Kharias dying of such 
malignant diseases as leprosy, small-pox and cholera are 
burnt, and so, too, those of persons dying of snake-bite, 
fall from a tree or hill, or other forms of violent death. 
A Hill Kharia dying of leprosy is generally burnt by 
setting fire to the Ictimba or hut of leaf or straw in 
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which a leper is generally segregated. A Kharis corpse 
is carried to the grave or cremation ground, as the 
case may be, on a pier made of branches of trees. In 
the Mayurbhanj State, the more well-to-do Hill Kharias 
of the Kuaumbandhi area, if they can afford it, carry the 
corpse on a string-bed with the corpse’s head to the 
north; but those of the Gnrgaria area in the same State 
generally use a bier made of tree-branches, and the 
head of the corpse may point to any direction. Arrived 
at the boundary of the village, the bier is placed on the 
ground, and all rest for a while. At this spot, for the 
next nine days or until the final funeral ceremony, 
the eldest son or, in the case of a sonless man, the 
deceased’s widow puts down a little husked rice and 
a little fried rice (khai ) and a tooth-brush and water 
in a leaf cup, every day at sunrise and sun-set. In 
the case of a burial, the Hill Kharias of the Kusumbandhi 
area put down the corpse side-ways in the grave with 
the head to the north and face to the east; but those 
of the Gufguria area bury the corpse with face turned 
either upwards or sideways and with the head in any 
direction. All the clothes of the deceased, both those that 
the deceased had on at death and those not worn, are 
buried or burnt, as the case may be, along with the 
corpse. 

The eldest son first throws a clod of earth into the 
grave; then the pall-bearers do so; and then others. 
When the grave is filled with earth, stones and twigs 
are spread over it by ail to prevent the ravages of wild 
animals. In a case of cremation, the corpse is laid on a 
pile of fire-wood, with its head to the north. The 
eldest son of the deceased with his head turned in a 
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direction away from the corpse and with his hands to 
his back throws fire towards the mouth of the corpse. 
An old winnowing basket and an old empty earthen-ware 
jar are taken by the Kusumbandhi Khapids to the 
cremation-ground or grave-yard. In cases of cremation, 
water is brought in the jar to put out the funeral fire. 

Purification —When the burial or cremation is fini¬ 
shed, all who attend it purify themselves by a bath and 
go to the house of the deceased with their wet clothes 
on. There they sit down for a while, and inhale the 
smoke of frankincense burnt in a new earthen-ware plate. 
Among the Kusumbandhi Kharias the sons of the 
deceased, and other members of the family observe a fast 
that day; but among the Gurguria Kharias, the sons and 
other members of the family eat what is called u Pita - 
bhat” or bitter rice consisting of leaves of the margosa 
or Nim (Melia Azadirachta) tree boiled together with rice 
by a male relative in a new earthenware pot. Among the 
Kusumbandhi Khapias, “Pita-bhat” is eaten on the 
following day by the members of the deceased’s family 
who must all observe death-pollution. 

KemoYal of the Death-pollution and Death-taboos.— For 
the adult dead, death-pollution and consequent taboos 
on surviving relatives last for ten days as among 
the Brahmans. The purification and funeral feast in the 
case of the death of young people may be held on the 
fifth or sixth day after death. Members of the deceased’s 
family may not, during the period of pollution, rub oil 
on their bodies nor eat fish or flesh, nor shave, nor pare 
their nails. On the tenth day, all the members of the 
family, male as well as female, get themselves shaved, 
their hair clipped and their nails pared by a fellow- 
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tribesman not of the deceased’s family. And all anoint 
themselves with oil and turmeric and take a bath. The 
pall-bearers, even if not belonging to the family, also 
get themselves shaved and their hair clipped and nails 
pared. They too anoint themselves with oil and tur¬ 
meric, and purify themselves with a bath. 

After a purificatory’ bath, the eldest son of the decea¬ 
sed, who has remained fasting since morning, puts on 
new clothes. A funeral feast is provided to relatives 
and tribe-fellows. This communal meal is known as 
“ ShiiJha-hhat” or “purifying-meal”. Some male mem¬ 
bers of the family sit down to dinner with the guests. 
After a hearty meal, all give lusty shouts of “Hari-boi” 
in the manner of all neighbouring Hindu castes. The 
eldest sou of the deceased cooks his own food by boiling 
rice and pulses (dal) and a little sugar or molasses 
(but no salt) together, in a new earthen-ware vessel. 
When this “Khichrl”, as it is called, is ready, he tells his 
relatives,—“Go and bring my father [to take his meal]”. 
Three relatives go to the boundary-line of the village 
where the bier on its way to the grave first halted. 
There they call out the deceased by name and shout,- 
“Do thou come home. Thy obsequies are finished. Curds, 
vegetable-curry and rice have been prepared. Come and 
help yourself.” (“ Tumi ghar dsha; tomar kdj karma 
haila. Dahi tun bhdt haichhe, Jchaijd”). The three men 
return and report,—“Your father has come”. Then the 
son offers part of the khichrl in the names of such of 
his deceased ancestors as he can name. He then throws 
away the offerings into water and sits down to eat himself. 

Thus are the members of a deceased Hill Kharia 
family reunited with the community of their living 
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tribe-fellows as also with their dead relatives. And their 
sense of a common life is thus renewed and reinforced. 


(II) Death-customs of 111® Didte and 
Dheik! Rharlas. 


Cremation is now falling into disuse. It is expen¬ 
sive, not so much because wood for burning is not as 
cheap or easily available now as before, but because 
for a cremation two feasts have to be provided to tribe- 
fellows,—one at the deceased’s village another at the 
Bhuinhari or ancestral village of the deceased where 
the bones have to be ceremonially carried for interment 
in the clan ossuary. Formerly menhirs 01 * upright 
slabs of stone used to be erected, by the side of the 
graves of old and important persons, besides flat stone- 
slabs or dolmens in the cases of all. .But now this 
practice, too, has fallen into disuse among the Kharias 
on account of the labour and expense involved. 

(1) At Death-toed. 

When a person is on death-bed, a deonra (spirit- 
doctor) is generally called in. I he deonra is given a 
handful of dvud rice and a little oil in a small eaithen 
lamp. A wick is placed on the lamp and is lighted . 
He takes up in his right hand a winnowing-basket 
(suwtw) with some drud rice on it. He goes on chant¬ 
ing incantations to the spirits. Sometimes the sick 
man gets cured and the deonra or mdti gets the credit. 
But in most cases death ensues. 

(2) The Funeral. 

When a person dies, the relatives are informed. 
The relatives and other Kharias of the village or settle- 
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roout come to the deceased’s house to make arrange* 
merits for the burial or cremation, as the case may be. 
Four men are told off to carry the corpse. 

The Kharia does not bathe a corpse nor dress it in 
new clothes, but takes it out with the mat or cloth in 
which it lay at death, and carries it on a wooden bier 
(that-ra) to the marghatyi or burning place. If avail¬ 
able, a new cloth may be used in covering up the corpse. 
A deorira (spirit-doctor) and a number of men, but 
(except among the Dudh Kharias) no women, accom¬ 
pany the corpse. Among Dudh Kharias men fetch 
to the cremation-ground water to pour over the embers 
after cremation. 

In the case of a cremation, the bones of the deceased 
are collected and placed in a small eatheu pot ( chuka) 
which is, in most cases, hung up on some tree and, later, 
either carried to the Bhuinhari or ancestral village of 
the deceased to be deposited in the clan ossuary cheie, 
or thrown into a stream or pool. Thus is the union 
of the soul of the deceased with those of his predeceased 
ancestors and relatives finally effected. 

Every Kharia village (though not always among 
the Hill Kharias) has its own graveyard. Where there 
is a river or stream within easy distance, the graveyard 
is invariably situated by its side. Generally it is under 
the shade of a few large trees such as sal (Shorea, rc - 
busta ), rnurm (Bassia latifolia), or mango. Like the 
Mundas, a few Kharias also, if means allow, take the 
corpses of their dead for burial in the grave-yard of their 
ancestral village, when it is not too far off. 

One or two of the relatives of the deceased carry 
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a winnowing basket containing some paddy and, among 
the Dudh Kharias, also some maso or urid (Phaseolus 
Roxburghii), a small earthen pot containing oil, and some 
unbleached cotton. Another man carries an empty 

pitcher. The corpse-bearers on their way to the Mar- 

gha'pi halt fora while at every trijunction, where the 
man with the winnowing basket drops some cotton and 
a few paddy grains and maso grains, if any. This is 
done till they reach the grave. If the Mar glia'U is 
at a distance, and the procession has to halt on the 
way, these are dropped on the ground at every halting- 
place. If the corpse is carried on a khatia (stringed 
bed with four legs), these are dropped at the spot on 
which each leg of the hk&ti 5 rests. ^ 

As soon as the corpse is taken out of the deceased s 
house, a man closes the door of the room. He puts down 
some ashes in a winnowing-fan upon the floor, and 
remains inside the room. Ashes are also strewn on the 
spot where the corpse was first laid on the llooi. 

By the time the corpse reaches the Marghd £t, a pit 
is dug, lengthwise from north to south. The pit is 
about six feet in length, three feet in breadth and three 
feet in depth. The pall-bearers take the corpse five 
times round the pit, keeping the pit to their left. i. he 
corpse is then laid, to the east of the pit, the head of 
the corpse pointing north. I hey then lower the corpse, 
and two robust men swing it across the pit seven times 
so as to touch the earth heaped up on the two sides of 
the pit. Then if there are any ornaments on the person 
of the deceased they are taken off the corpse by some 
relatives. Then the son or brother in the case of a man, 
or the husband or son in the case of a woman, or the 






father m the case of a child, anoints oil mixed with 
powdered turmeric on the face of the corpse and washes 
it with water. And he and others lament saying,— 
“Alas! We shall see thy face no more!” 

Then the bed-sheet or other cloth on which the 
deceased lay at death is spread inside the grave-pit, 
and the corpse is laid down in the grave with its head 
to north and face to the east. Before the earth is 
thrown into the grave, a bit (three fingers’ span long) 
of the deceased’s cloth is torn off and kept for ceremonial 
use. The Beonfd hands over a lighted bundle of tha¬ 
tching grass (olong) to the man who anointed the corpse. 
This man stands at the head of the grave with his 
back turned towards the grave, and drops the lighted 
olong into the grave. He next throws five handfuls of 
earth into the grave. Then every one else present 
throws earth into the grave. Ornaments or other things 
to which the deceased was particularly attached during 
life, along with an earthen pot, are thrown into the 
grave, which is then closed up. 

Before earth is thrown into the grave-pit, a long 
reed of the species known in the country as ‘mandra 
grass is planted by the Dudh Kharias at the head of the 
corpse. As the pit is being filled in, the reed is gra¬ 
dually pulled up so as to leave a very narrow hole on 
the grave. Instead of a grass reed the Dhelki Kharias 
employ a long native tooth-stick called andrgi. This 
is intended to leave the way to the other world 
open for the soul of the deceased. Some Kharias say 
that this is done to allow free egress and ingress to the 
soul. Some say that this opening is left for the soul 
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to visit the body when it likes. In case a wide hole or 
opening appears on the surface of the grave, some Khar 
rias take it to be a sign that the soul has left the grave 
for good to join the ancestor-spirits in the other w orld. 
But all are not definite as to where this other world 
is—whether it is under-ground or up in the sky or in 
the tiding . The more well-informed Kharia, however, 
makes a clear distinction between the two souls,-one con¬ 
ducted to the tiding and the other joining the ancestors 
in the nether regions. 

When the grave has been filled in, one of the village- 
elders (Stans) among the Dhelki, and a female relative 
among the Dudhs, fetch water in an earthen pitcher and 
places the jar of water and a small earthen-ware pot of oil 
and a tooth-pick (anargi or dantan) at the head of the 
grave. Before putting down the water-pot and the oil-pot, 
a perforation is made at the bottom of each so that their 
contents may trickle down. Finally, the grave is cover¬ 
ed up with blocks of stones or, where these are not avail¬ 
able, with twigs and branches of trees, in order to prevent 
wild animals from digging out or damaging it. 

Before leaving the burial ground, one of the elders 
( Siam ) strikes at a tree close by with a stick. While 
Striking at the tree the man addresses the tree, saying,— 
“So long he or she (the deceased) was ours; now we 
make him or her over to you. Do thou look after him 
or her”. The funeral party proceeds to a tank, or stream 
to bathe, and thence to the deceased’s house. There a 
female member of the family hands over to a male mem¬ 
ber of the family, preferably a young bachelor, a small cup 
containing a little powdered turmeric diluted in water. 
The young man drinks a portion of the mixture himself 
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and distributes a little to each one present- Then the 
female members of the family go to some tank or stream 
and bathe themselves, and, on return home, each drinks 
a little mixture of turmeric and water by way of cere* 
gonial lustration. 

(5) The First Purification (Jibsdng {Dudh }, 
Jipsbng [Dkelhi']) 

The Jibsdng has to be performed in all cases of death 
except in the cases of persons dying of cholera or small¬ 
pox and women dying in child-birth or during pregnancy. 

This ceremony is intended to remove, from the deceas¬ 
ed’s family, the taboo on the use of fish. It may be 
performed either immediately after the burial or one or two 
days later, or on the day of the Kdrnu Baina or Tiljdng 
ceremony which takes place eight to ten clays after the 
death. The orthodox Jibsdng ceremony is as follows:- 
All the members of the family and relatives, including 
those who carried the corpse, go to a stream or tank and 
take their bath. One of the Stans takes with him a little 
oil from the oil-pot left by the side of the grave. At the 
stream or pond, one of the elders catches a crab or fish 
or both and takes them to the deceased’s house along 
with the bit of cloth, torn off the deceased’s wearing cloth 
at the time of burial, which is now soaked in water. All 
go to the deceased’s house with these. The crab and 
fish are powdered and mixed with water, ccnv-dung, and 
either a little Birni (Andropogon muricatus) root qr 
some tender grass shoots. Two tiny pits in the shape of 
miniature tanks are dug in the courtyard of the deceased’s 
house and filled with water. The bit of mg torn off 
the deceased’s wearing doth is rolled up into a wick. 
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This wick is lighted and put in the earthen cup filled 
with oil from the pot left beside the grave. This is placed 
by the side of one of the pits, and the leaf-cup containing 
the mixture of pounded crab, fish, cow-dung, etc., is also 
placed by the side of this lighted earthen cup. Then this 
sanctified mixture is sprinkled on all present. The Sian , 
who officiated at the burial, stands in front of the lighted 
earthen-ware lamp, crosses his arms first over his chest 
and then over his back and on his legs close to the heels, 
and then anoints his arm with the turmeric and oil in 
the leaf-cup. After this, he washes his hands in the 
other pit and warms them over the lighted lamp and again 
washes his hands and moves away. Then, one by one, 
all present come up to the light, takes up a pinch of 
the mixture, crosses his arms over his chest, and warms 
and then washes his hands as the Sian has done. When 
all have washed their hands, a hen’s egg is put into the pit 
in which the hands have been washed, and a pipar (Ficus 
religiosa) twig is planted above it in the pit so as to 
crush the egg. If the twig takes root, it is left to grow r . 

Then all drink turmeric-water; and all are freed from 
the death-pollution except the deceased’s sons and 
other near relatives belonging to the same clan. In 
most Dfxdh Kharia families, the Jibsong ceremony is 
now-a-days gone through in a simplified form immedi¬ 
ately after the burial or cremation. It is as follows:- 
Tbe funeral party while taking their purificatory bath 
iii a tank or stream catch a fish or crab or both. Fish is 
regarded as a ‘purifier’. These are taken in a leafcup 
or on an earthen plate, filled with water. With these 
and with the bit of cloth torn, as described above, from 
the deceased’s garment and soaked in water, they 
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return to the house of the deceased, and, on their arrival 
there, sprinkle the fish-water and some turmeric-water 
all over the house to remove death pollution. Water 
squeezed out of this bit of cloth is also sprinkled ou 
the floor of the house where ashes had been strewn. 
This water is called Jiu pant ” (lit, “water of life”, but 
meaning,water for the departed soul), and is supposed 
to be offered to the departed spirit to drink. Two pits 
are dug in the courtyard (kinbhar or dug an) of the house, 
and, one by one, all who took part in the funeral take up 
each a bit. of cow-dung and touch their own feet, 
knees, chest and forehead with it, and wash their hands 
in the other pit. Then they anoint oil mixed with 
turmeric, on their chest, forehead and shoulder-joints. 
Then a fowl’s egg is placed in the pit in which the 
men washed their hands, and the Pipar or Irjod twig is 
stuck through the egg, breaking it. The twig is planted 
there and left to take root and grow, if it will. 

They then all enter the room in which the death 
took place and look for any marks, resembling foot-prints 
of man or animal or reptile, on the ashes strewn on the 
floor. If any such marks are found, the deceased is 
believed to have come by his death through witch-craft, 
but if straight lines are found on the ashes, the death is 
believed to have been a natural one. Water pressed out 
of the wet clothes is dropped on the ashes. All the old 
earthen cooking-pots in the house are thrown away . 

(VI.) Rice-offering to the Bead (Pejo-yond or Pe-cbyond). 

This is performed in all cases where the Jibsong 
has been or has yet to be performed. The Khapias 
believe that until the Tiljang or the final purification 
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ceremony, the deceased’s spirit haunts his or her house, 
the grave-yard and the village. So it is necessary that 
the deceased should till then be given his or her usual 
share o£ the daily meals. Otherwise the deceased would 
do harm to the family. So until the Tiljang cere- 
monyj the family of the deceased offer food twice every 
day to their dead relative. A part of the food cooked 
for their own mid-day and evening meals is first set 
apart and deposited in leaf-cups at about hundred yards 
from the house, on the path leading to the grave. The 
mid-day meal also includes a cup of water with an 
anargi (a country tooth-brush) made by splitting up one 
end of a small thin twig about six inches long. 

The death pollution in the case of the whole family 
lasts for nine days during which dance and music are 
forbidden and the family members may not eat meat 
but may take fish. 

(v) Calling Back the Shade (Longoe Sim, or 
Longoe dihharna). 

This ceremony is performed either on the night following 
the burial, or a little later, but in any case before the 
Tiljang ceremony. 

On the night of the Longoe.Sim ceremony the female 
members and the children of the family leave the house 
after spreading ashes or rice-flour on the floor of the 
room which is assigned for the abode of the spirits of 
the deceased’s ancestors and of other deceased members 
of the family. The adult male members of the family 
together with the few relatives or tribe-fellows who 
have been invited for the occasion take part in the cere¬ 
mony of calling back the shade of the deceased. 
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Two of the relatives are left in the house, and the others 
proceed in the direction of the burial-ground, carrying 
with them four branches either of the Lambdum or I 'vpar 
(Ficus Religiose) or of the Keond (Diospyros Melonovy- 
lon) tree besides a leaf-plate, an egg, and a new earthen¬ 
ware pitcher or cooking vessel and an earthen-ware lamp. 
Among some Diidh Kharias, an elderly female member 
of the family accompanies the party. In such a case she 
carries the empty earthen vessel covered up at the 
mouth with a leaf-plate over which is placed the lighted 
earthen-ware lamp. The party stops about a hundred 
yards from the deceased’s house, and there the shade is 
called out by name. There the earthen vessel is placed 
over a tripod of Keond or of Pipar twigs. Then an el¬ 
derly relative (Kutumb) calls the spirit of the deceased by 
crying aloud,-“Q ! Thou so-and-so (names the deceased),- 
come back to thy home quickly. It is going to rain: 
Where art thou? Art thou resting on some tree or in 
a ditch or in an ant-hill?” This invitation is repeated 
until the flame of the lamp inclines in the direction of the 
deceased’s house. As soon as this is noticed the woman 
throws the hem of her cloth forward and folding it 
on her breast turns towards the house and one of the 
men breaks the pot and the egg. Then all come back 
home in procession. At the head of this party a man 
comes beating one sickle against another. He is followed 
first by the man who broke the earthen vessel and the 
egg, next by the woman, and next by the corpse-bearers, 
and last of all by the others. The whole party return in 
silence to the house of the deceased. 

On approaching the deceased’s house the man who 
heads the party notifies their arrival by kicking at the door 
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of the house and shouting:—“Who is inside the room? 
Are you a Eakshas or what?*’ The man inside the room 
replies. “It is myself” . Then the man who broke the 
egg kicks at the door of the room which is now opened. 
A lamp is lighted and everybody looks for any mark 
of foot-prints of either a man or a beast or a bird or a 
reptile on the ashes. As soon as they notice anything 
resembling a foot-mark they conclude that the shade 
of the deceased has returned to the house. Then the 
ashes are scraped up and thrown away into a tank or a 
stream. 

Should they fail to find any trace of such foot-prints 
they do not, as the Mundas do, repeat the ceremony over 
and over again. They content themselves with merely 
observing that the spirit has strayed to some place or 
other but will find its way back to its old home some 
dav. 

V 

If the Tiljdng ceremony is performed on the same 
day, then the guests are given only rice-beer to drink. 
This is not prepared in the deceased’s house, because the 
death-pollution of the family has not yet been removed. 

(VI) Ttoe Final Purification Ceremony (Tiljarog). 

Generally nine days after death, the Tiljdng cere¬ 
mony is performed. But in some cases, for some 
reason or other, the date of this final purification is 
postponed to some date from fifteen to thirty days after 
death. In the early morning, the house and court-yard are 
cleansed with cow-dung diluted in water. Used earthen¬ 
ware cooking-pots are thrown away, but metal or stone 
utensils are only cleansed. Then all the family mem¬ 
bers wash their clothes. In cases where the Longoe-Sim 



ceremony has not yet been performed, that ceremony 
is first gone through. Then the Deonfd with the 
members of the family and invited guests go to an 
ant-hill towards the eastern end of the village. He takes 
with him his magic winnowing basket, some arud rice 
and his magic lamp. Some of his assistants carry 
fowls and an axe. On arriving near the ant-hill, but a 
little way off it, the members of the family shave one 
another or clip one another’s hair short. In the meanwhile, 
the Deonfd with his assistants proceed to break up 
the ant-hill, while the relatives of the deceased are 
engaged in shaving. The Deonfd sits down before the 
broken ant-hill facing east and begins to rub his left hand 
over the rice placed upon his magic witmowing-basket 
in accompaniment to the rapid chanting of spells in 
a sing-song tone. He places five small heaps of rice 
before the broken ant-hill. Then,holding a white cock in 
his hand makes it peck at the first heap of rice; and 
while the cock is thus engaged, he cuts off its head 
with an axe as a sacrifice to Dharam and addresses 
Him in some such words as the following :— 

“Dharam Raja! Chdnd-Suruj! Ugat hat bufat hdi. 
Saik lldjd! Dharam Raja! Dekhbe ho Ponomosor!” 
“0 King Dharam! Thou Sun-Moon! Thou risest, Thou 
settest (i. e., Thou seest all that we do from sunrise 
to sunset). 0 Supreme King! King Dharam! Do Thou 
look [after us] , 0 Ponomosor!” 

Then the Deonrd 77 puts down the severed head of the 
sacrificed cock on the rice-heap from which the cock was 
made to eat and throws the cock’s trunk aside . Then a 

77 It is to be noted that these Matis, or Deonras or sorcerers gene¬ 
rally or almost invaribly use some Aryan language (Hindi or Bengali 
or Ofiya, according to the District) for their spells and prayers. 
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THE FINAL PURIFICATION 

red fowl (cock, if the deceased was a male, and hen, 
if female) is similarly sacrificed to the spirit of the 
deceased. Its blood is taken in a leaf-cup and poured 
into the ant-hill, while the Deonrd prays:—• 

“Ho (names)! Toke dethi. Peld pdti nd karbe .” 

“Thou so-and-so (names the deceased), here is 
offering for thee. Do not trouble the family” 

Then a third fowl is sacrificed to the spirit of the 
companions of the deceased in the other world. 

Then a fourth cock—a spotted one—is similarly 
sacrificed to the Deonra’s familiar spirit who is implo¬ 
red to prevent the spirit of the deceased and other 
spirits from causing trouble to the family. 

Last of all, a black cock is sacrificed to the Khunp- 
Shuts, who are the leaders of the minor spirits of the 
village. The Deonrd now leaves the lighted lamp and 
moves a little apart. The assembled relatives come 
up one by one to the opened out ant-hill. Each one 
takes up a little rice from the magic basket of the 
Deonrd and puts it iuto the hollow of the broken ant-hill, 
warms his hands over the flame of the lamp and 
washes them over the hole. Finally the Deonrd does 
the same, collects the rice-grains left over in the five 
small heaps, together with the sacrificed blood on the 
ground and puts them all into the hollow of the ant-hill, 
which is then covered up with stone. Some of the blood 
of the second fowl is kept in a leaf-cup, and rice-beer 
is now poured over the broken ant-hill. Then the Deonfd 
places his left heel on the stone and mutters some incanta¬ 
tion three times. 

Then all go to the tank or stream to take their 
bath, after which they assemble at the court-yard of 





the deceased’s house. The Deonra cooks the heads 
of the sacrificed fowls and eat them alone or shares 
them with a few village-elders. 


Before taking his dinner, the Deonra takes some rice- 
beer in a leaf-cup, goes into the room where the 
death took place and pours the rice-beer on the floor in 
the name of the deceased, addressing the spirit as 
follows:-— “Do thou, so-and-so (names the deceased), 
stay in the house from to-day, and partake of the offerings 
that will be made to thee. Do not leave the house. ” 
Then the Deonra distributes the cooked meat of the 
sacrificed fowls to each member of the deceased’s family 
who all sit down in a row in the court-yard. The Deonra, 
as the spokesman of the community, addresses them as 
follows: “We Kutumbs give you this sacrificed meat; you 
may from this day eat flesh again” . The rice-beer and 
cooked meat of the sacrificed fowls are served to all 
present. Then a he-goat, if available, is killed and the 
funeral feast takes place. After dinner all depart and 
the death-pollution is removed. 

(VII). Funeral Hites for Women dying in 
Child-bed or In Pregnancy. 

As stated before, a special funeral ceremony is obser¬ 
ved in the case of a woman dy ing during pregnancy 
or in child-birth, for the soul of such a woman is believed 
to turn into an evil spirit known as Ohuril or Ghunguri 
or Ghung uni.. The degree of its malignant power as a 
spirit is believed to be foreshadowed by the trouble she 
gave to her people in her last days in life, the degree of 
deformity and tearfulness that her features assume on 
death and the trouble that her corpse, by the voilent coutor- 
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tions of its limbs on its way to the grave gives to the 
pall-bearers. With a view to reducing to a minimum 
the powers for evil of such a spirit the following mea¬ 
sures are adopted, particularly among the Dhelki K harias. 
Before the corpse is taken out of the house, the dead wo¬ 
man’s husband besmears its face with powdered turmeric 
diluted in oil. Arrived at the spot selected for the burial, 
the spirit-doctor (Mdti) fashions four rings and a string 
out of a wild creeper known as bendo (Spatholobus , 
Eoxburghii ?). Muttering his mantrams or magic 
incantations, the Mati puts on the rings one on each 
wrist and ankle of the corpse and fastens the string 
round the waist of the corpse. Then, without further 
ceremony, the corpse is laid down in the grave, and 
earth piled over it. The spirit-doctor then circum-ainbu- 
lates the grave three times, muttering his magic spells. 

The funeral party now move a little away from the 
grave, and the Mdti calls out to the deceased “0 
so-and-so (names the deceased) I Do thou come back. 
They want thee back at home”. They generally fancy 
that they hear the deceased making some such reply as 
the following:—“Wait ye,—I shall accompany you home. 
Who has tied me down? ” The Mdti forthwith returns 
to the grave-side and again circumambulates the grave 
three times, muttering mantrams, Ihe rest of the party 
in the mean-while move a little further away. The 
Mdti returns to them, and again addresses the 
deceased as before, asking her to return home with 
them. Should they fancy hearing a response again, 
the Mdti again returns to the grave-side and repeats 
the same magic process while the rest of the party 
move a little further off still. This process is repeated 
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until no response is heard or rather imagined to have 
been heard. Then all go to some river or stream or 
pool, take a purificatory bath, and return to the house 
of the dead woman. There they undergo further 
purification by drinking a little water mixed with 
pounded turmeric, and, in some cases, with leaves of 
the sacred basil plant and a bit of copper steeped in the 
water, and thus rid themselves of the contaminating 
effects of contact with the unholy dead. The ceremonies 
of Jibsong , Pe-yond , Longae-sim and Tiljang, described 
above, are not gone through in the case of such a death. 
For a day or two after the death and burial, one or 
two relatives of the deceased visit the grave to see 
if it has been disturbed by jackals or other wild 
animals. If the grave is found to have been opened, 
or the earth over it disturbed, it is filled up or levelled 
again. No offerings are made nor food deposited on 
the grave; and, indeed, no further attention is paid 
to it. Generally it is arranged that the services of the 
spirit-doctor (Mdti) should be easily available, if re¬ 
quired within the next two or three days after burial, 
to protect the survivors from any harm that might be 
attempted on them by the spirit of the dead woman. 

Such, in brief, are the funeral rites that Kharia 
society has, through long centuries, developed and 
adopted. Resides precautions and devices against the 
natural tendency of the departed spirit to haunt the 
survivors, the funeral rites of the Kharias include 
measures designed to give rest to the departed soul 
and to secure the union of the departed soul with its 
fathers in the other world. The death rites, as we 
have seen, are followed by ceremonial purification of 
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the survivors and of the house, and the termination of 
the death-taboos and the re-assimilation of. the 
survivors into the tribe by a common meal with their 
tribe-fellows. 

General View of the KhSria’s Socio-religious litas. 

In this and two previous chapters, we have given 
a rough account of the principal socio-religious rites 
and ceremonies that .Kharia society has developed in 
its age-long organised effort to face the important crises 
in an individual’s life in society. An overpowering 
sense of absolute dependence on the power and protec¬ 
tion of society, on the one hand, and on that of certain 
mysterious spiritual powers and beings behind and be¬ 
yond Nature, on the other,-would appear to give us the 
key-nttte to most of these rites and observances. In these 
rites and ceremonies, as will be noticed, methods of both 
religion proper and of what is known as ‘magic’ have 
been utilised and intermingled. These Kharia rites and 
ceremonies, as we have seen, include prayers and 
sacrifices, spells and adjurations, besides special obser¬ 
vances and taboos, and rites of purification and of social 
integration. The KhSria’s present organised relations 
between the individual, and society, on the one hand, and 
between man and the invisible powers whether in Nature 
or in the supersensuous world, on the other, are the pro¬ 
duct of the joint acting and slow thinking of innumer¬ 
able generations of the tribe itself. Rut not a little has 
also been borrowed and assimilated from their neigh¬ 
bours of a somewhat higher culture. I he influence of 
some ide as and practices of their II indu neighbours is 
obvious. Such rites and practices as have been borrowed, 



have, however, been, in most cases, altered and, in 
some cases, considerably transformed to suit their own 
level of culture. This is how culture develops in all 
communities, and this is how it has developed in Eharia 
Society, as well. 

Two master motives or rather ruling sentiments, as 
we have seen, dominate the Kharia’s life in society, 
and run through and shape his social customs and 
socio-religious rites. These are, first, his hanker¬ 
ing for social solidarity and union among his own tribe, 
class and community, as a bulwark against the manifold 
risks and dangers of individual and tribal life, particu¬ 
larly against the hostile influences or activities of alien 
communities and the anti-social activities of individuals 
of his own or some other community; and, secondly, 
the equally supreme need and yearning for security and 
protection against the incalculable and invisible hostile 
forces of Nature and of the spirit-world. The former he 
st eks to satisfy through suitable social organisation and 
customs and institutions calculated to produce a real 
fusion or communion of souls,—and the latter through 
an organised ritual of sacrifices and supplications, oft’er- 
1 rings and libations, calculated to establish communion 
with and win the grace of the invisible beneficent spiri¬ 
tual Powers. Many of his social as well as religious 
rites are further designed to secure, preserve and augment 
individual and tribal tuck through close contact with 
objects and beings, persons and situations instinct with 
good mana, and through avoidance and taboo of ob¬ 
jects and being's, persons and situations believed to 
possess uncanny avll inane. 
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